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Preface 


This book has its origins over fortv vears ago, in an undergraduate 
tutorial with Friedrich Solmsen at the Universitv of Wisconsin. He 
assigned me first to read and write short papers on Plato's Meno and 
Phaedo. Our third and last reading was to be Plato's Phaedrus, and 
this time I suggested a paper topic—‘Orphism in the Phaedrus. 
Professor Solmsen laughed slightly (I now know why!) and said, ‘Ah, 
but first you must read Linforth’s Arts of Orpheus? Such was my 
introduction to Plato, to investigating religious topics in philosophical 
writings, and to source-criticism, for all of which I am much indebted 
to both Ivan Linforth and Friedrich Solmsen. Other projects have 
distracted me over the years, but in recent years I have found great 
pleasure in returning to the philosophers, especially Plato and Aristotle, 
to see what they can contribute to my understanding of the religion 
practised by the Greeks. In this I have received invaluable help and 
encouragement from Robert Parker, Andrew S. Mason, and my 
colleague Daniel Devereux. I have credited them in notes for some 
specific points, but throughout their comments led me to revise or 
sharpen several discussions and arguments. They do not, certainly, 
agree with all my conclusions, but where I have been wise enough to 
accept their advice, I have benefited greatly. I thank, too, the staff 
at Oxford University Press, especially Hilary O’Shea who offered 
welcome support and encouragement. 

J.D.M. 
Crozet, Virginia 
April 2009 
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ħ \ , 
Jeparrevtéov Tovs Deovs. 


Socrates, in Xenophon, Memorabilia 2.1.28 
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Introduction 


GREEK RELIGION IN GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


In the Republic Socrates entrusts to Apollo of Delphi the founding of 
sanctuaries, sacrifices, and other cult ‘services’ to the gods, daimones, 
and heroes in his new city (4.427bl-c4). In the Laws Plato has his 
Athenian lawgiver arrange, often with Apollo’s approval, a rich an- 
nual religious programme with daily sacrifices and festivals for a large 
number of deities in a variety of sanctuaries. Aristotle in the Politics 
would have sanctuaries for gods and heroes distributed throughout 
the land and would dedicate the income of one-quarter of the land of 
his ideal city to expenses related to the cult of the gods (7.1330a8—13 
and 1331b17—18). These are but a few of many indications that Plato 
and Aristotle knew, understood, and had some sympathy with the 
practised religion of their time. 

There is, I think, something more to be learned of ancient Greek 
practised religion from the descriptions, criticisms, and uses made of 
it by Plato, Aristotle, and other philosophers of the time in which it 
flourished. And, I think, a look at how philosophers describe and 
manipulate elements of practised religion will offer a new perspective 
on some of the philosophical writings themselves, shedding new light 
on some old problems and introducing some new ideas. By 'prac- 
tised’ or ‘popular’ religion I mean the religious beliefs and practices 
of the vast majority of Greeks of the time, or, to paraphrase Guthrie, 
the routine of religion which was accepted by most of the Greeks 
as a matter of course.! Previous studies of Greek religion in the 


1 Guthrie, 1950: 258. On this see Mikalson, 1983. Others would include under 
the term ‘Greek religion’ not only the beliefs and practices of what Nilsson terms 
the Volksreligion (1967: 784), but also virtually all claims about and descriptions of 
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philosophers bv both religious historians and philosophers have 
tended to concentrate on the new theologies, the new concepts of 
god(s) developed by the ancient philosophers, and on the resulting 
philosophical criticisms of the mythological gods of Greek poetry. It 
has now for some time been fairly commonly agreed that these topics 
had little reference to or impact on the religion actually practised by 
Greeks of the time.2 In this book I attempt to isolate and describe 
how theoretically inclined philosophers understood and interpreted 
major components and concepts of the popular religion of their 
time. These include cultic practices such as sacrifice, prayer, and 
divination and also the ideas of eżoċfera, dovd7ys, humans’ relation- 
ships to the gods, and the religious aspects of morality. All fall under 
the category, as we shall see, of ‘service to the gods’. In distinction 
from most work in this area, my starting point and point of reference 
throughout is not philosophical theory but Greek practised religion. 
From this different, indeed opposite, vantage point, I hope to dis- 
cover more about both the nature of practised Greek religion and 
how the individual philosophers, especially Plato, fitted elements of 
that religion into their own philosophical theories. I offer one 
simple, concrete example of my approach, concerning one aspect of 
prayer. Xenophon in Memorabilia 1.3.2 gives this description of 
Socrates’ usual practice: 


the gods and their relationships to humans to be found in all the poetic and prose 
literature of the time. Thus Homer’s Zeus, Plato’s demiurge, and Xenocrates’ dai- 
mones would all be part of the Greek religious experience. If one views the Greeks 
holistically and from the scholar’s study, that might be a valid claim. If we wish, 
however, to understand the effect of religion on most individual Greeks in their daily 
life, we need, I think, to concentrate on practised religion, and that is my concern 
here. In this sense I study just that one aspect, but I think an important one, of 
ancient Greek religion as it is represented in the philosophical literature of its time. 


2 e.g. Herrmann, 2007: 385; Most, 2003: 308; Burkert, 1985: 305. For an attempt to 
see effects of philosophical rationalism in state cult, see Humphreys, 2004: 61-70. 
Note also Harrison, 2007: 382. 

3 Among the relatively few general studies of this subject, Babut (1974) is the most 
comprehensive and helpful. Particularly valuable is Babut’s distinction between gods 
(and practices) of cult and those of poetry throughout the book. Most, 2003, is an 
excellent introduction to the whole subject area. Most valuable for my purposes have 
been studies written on philosophy from the perspective of Greek religion itself, as, 
e.g. Price, 1999: 126-42; Burkert, 1985: 305-37; Meijer, 1981; Nilsson, 1967: 741-5, 
767-71 and 1961: 249-309; Morrow, 1960; Reverdin, 1945; and Decharme, 1904. 
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[Socrates] used to pray to the gods simply to give ‘the good things’ 
(ra dvadd) since the gods know best what kinds of things are good. He 
thought that those who prayed for gold, silver, tyranny, or some other such 
thing were praying for nothing different than if they should pray for a dice 
game or a battle or any other of those things whose outcomes are unclear. 


The questions I ask of this passage (in Ch. 2) are, (1) Did ordinary 
Greeks in fact pray for ‘gold, silver, tyranny, or other such things 
attributed to them here and elsewhere in the philosophical tradition; 
(2) Does Plato attribute to Socrates this same practice described by 
Xenophon; (3) Did Xenophon and Plato represent Socrates consist- 
ently following this practice in his own prayers; (4) Are there among 
the philosophers predecessors to Xenophon’s and Plato’s Socrates 
who recommended this same practice and for the same reasons; 
and (5) Was this practice recommended and upheld among Plato’s 
philosophical successors? Different passages discussed will generate 
different types of questions, some focused more on practised reli- 
gion, some more on philosophy, but all, I think, will combine some 
aspects of both. 

For this study I use the writings of philosophers of both the 
classical and early Hellenistic periods because it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that for most Greeks in the early Hellenistic period 
practised religion remained very much what it had been in the 
classical period. Plato is the core. His surviving writings are by far 
the most voluminous,‘ but more importantly he offers in his writings 
a precious blend of contemporary social history and innovative 


4 I have found valuable material also in the following works usually attributed to 
Plato in antiquity but whose ascription to him is now for various reasons questioned 
by some: Alcibiades 1 and 2, Clitophon, Definitions, Epinomis, Hipparchus, Hippias 
Major and Minor, Minos, and Theages. If not by Plato, most are apparently products 
of the Academy shortly after Plato and hence of value for understanding the philo- 
sophical climate of the time. I designate the author of these not as Plato (PI.) but 
as [Plato] ((PI.J), not so much to deny their Platonic authorship as to indicate 
uncertainty. For recent discussions of Platonic authorship, see, for Alc. 1, Denyer, 
2001: 14-26; for Alc. 2, Hutchinson, 1997: 557-8; for Clit., Slings, 1999: 215-34; for 
Def., Hutchinson, 1997: 1677-8; for Epi., Taran, 1975; for Hipparch. and Min., 
Mulroy, 2007; for Hp.Ma., Kahn, 1985: 267-73 and Woodruff, 1982: pp. xi-xii and 
for Hp.Mi., Jantzen, 1989: pp. xi-xiii; and for Thg., Joyal, 2000: 121-34. For my 
purposes I accept the sometimes contested ascription of the Eudemian Ethics to 
Aristotle but reject the Magna Moralia. On both see Bobonich, 2006: 14-16. 
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theologv. He also, at times, as in the Laws, attempts to accommodate 
contemporarv religious beliefs and practices to his endeavours to 
create a more perfect society. Xenophon of Athens is a valuable 
supplement to Plato, a contemporary who particularly in the Mem- 
orabilia offers numerous accounts, some paralleled in Plato, many 
not, of Socrates’ responses to the religious beliefs and practices of his 
time.6 I have not attempted to recreate the ‘religion’ of Socrates, 
Plato, or Xenophon,’ or to distinguish—if such a distinction is 
even valid—between the views of the ‘historical’ Socrates of Plato’s 
early dialogues and the more Platonic Socrates of the middle and 
later dialogues,’ but rather I gather what Plato and Xenophon, 
sometimes in contradictory ways, make their Socrates say about the 
religion of his time. Since Plato’s and Xenophon’s presentations of 
the religious beliefs and statements of Socrates do differ in some 
important aspects,’ I attempt to indicate always whether we have 
before us Plato’s or Xenophon’s Socrates. What Plato and Xenophon 
have Socrates or other Greeks say about religion may or may not 
reflect accurately these individuals’ own views, but they do reflect 
what was being said about practised religion in the philosophical 


5 On the value of the Laws for understanding contemporary Greek religion, see 
Morgan, 1992: 240-4; Burkert, 1985: 332-7; Morrow, 1960; and Reverdin, 1945, 
passim, and esp. 4 and 244-50. On Plato’s use of religion in the Laws, see also 
Dodds, 1951: 212, 216, and 219-24. 

6 For discrepancies between Plato's and Xenophon’s account of Socrates and 
attempts to find the underlying causes, particularly in the area of religion, see Vlastos, 
1991 and Beckman, 1979: 13-16, 77-82, 215-30, and 247-50. For similarities (some 
being the same as Vlastos’s discrepancies) in the same areas, see McPherran, 1996: 
286-9. 

7 For a few of the many attempts to describe various aspects of the religious beliefs 
of these philosophers, see, for Socrates, the several essays in Smith and Woodruff, 
2000; McPherran, 1996; Vlastos, 1991; Beckman, 1979; Babut, 1974: 59—74. For Plato, 
Herrmann, 2007; McPherran, 1996: 291-302; Morgan, 1992 and 1990; Babut, 1974: 
75-104; Dodds, 1951: 207-35. And for Xenophon, Parker, 2004; Bowden, 2004; 
Pownall, 1998; Dillery, 1995: 179-94. 

8 For some basic principles for dividing between the ‘two’ Socrates, see Vlastos, 
1991: 45-80. For doubts about the distinction between the historical and 
Platonic Socrates, see Gocer, 2000. On this and related topics see also Annas, 
1999, especially 9-30; Cooper, 1997: pp. viii—xviii; and Kahn, 1996, esp. 38-42 
and 88-95. 

9: See Vlastos, 1991 for differences but also McPherran, 1996 for similarities. On 
this general topic see also Kahn, 1996: 29-35, 75-9, and 393-401. 
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circles of these times, and that is what I am searching for. I look also 
to the Presocratic philosophers such as Heraclitus, Pythagoras, and 
Xenophanes and to Socrates’ contemporaries such as Democritus 
and Prodicus particularly in those matters in which they anticipate or 
share or offer alternatives to what is to be found in the ‘Socratic’ 
literature. Finally, I treat the reactions to popular religion as they 
emerge in what might be called the first generations of Plato’s 
successors, that is, in Xenocrates of the Academy; in Aristotle and 
Theophrastus of the Lyceum; in Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus of 
the Stoa; in Epicurus of the Garden; and in the Cynics Diogenes of 
Sinope and Bion of Borysthenes. These philosophers all lived at least 
for a time in Athens, some participated in varying degrees in cults of 
the time, and all were in a position to observe first-hand Greek 
religion as it was being practised. I do not attempt a survey of all 
Academic, Stoic, and Epicurean theories about practised religion, 
many of which were created or developed by philosopher-scholars 
who were far removed, by place and time, from classical Greek 
religion. For the Stoics, Epicureans, and Cynics I include only state- 
ments and theories expressly attributed to specific philosophers of 
the early Hellenistic period, not those attributed to Stoics, Epicur- 
eans, or Cynics in general. In searching for philosophers who com- 
ment on ancient Greek religious beliefs and practices, I limit myself 
to those who were commenting on a religious system that they 
personally knew, and I leave aside those later ones, many from the 
Roman period, who were building theories on or against the views of 
those who had known what they were describing. 

Greek religion faced challenges not so much from competing 
religious systems as from the new theologies developed by Plato and 
his successors in the Academy, Aristotle and his successors at the 
Lyceum, Zeno and later Stoics, Epicurus and his followers, and, of 
course, the Cynics. It was from there that the very foundations of 
Greek religion were sometimes attacked, and Greek religion, lacking a 
centralized and controlling priesthood responsible for the whole, did 
not respond to these attacks in any organized way, and we have no 
written tracts that describe and defend its fundamental tenets. 
We have only the descriptions, criticisms, and rival systems of the 
philosophical schools and others, but from these and the accom- 
modations they made with practised religion we can view from 
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another angle some important widespread beliefs of the common 
people about their gods and cult practices. And, in turn, these philo- 
sophical discussions of practised religion reveal much about the 
concerns of the philosophers in these areas. 


TERMINOLOGX 


Studies of Greek religion (including mv own) and philosophv have 
for too long been hamstrung bv convenient but inaccurate and 
misleading translations of Greek religious terminology, especially in 
the use of ‘piety’ and ‘pious’ for eboċfera and eċoefijs, ‘holiness’ and 
‘holy’ or ‘piety’ and ‘pious’ for Ġo16r7s and 6010s,10 and ‘happiness’ 
and ‘happy’ for edċarmovia and eddaiuwy, each laden with denota- 
tions and connotations completely inappropriate to the Greek con- 
text.!1 Good work has been done over the years in isolating the real 


10 Less common, but equally misleading, for Ġor6rns is ‘sacredness’ (Yunis, 1988a: 
101). Adkins (1960: 132) offers ‘pious, ‘devout’, and ‘religious’ for both Ġo1os and 
edoeBys, while noting their limitations. 

11 “Holy for Ġoros is an excellent example. The Oxford English Dictionary Online 
(2007) offers e.g. these definitions of ‘holy’: ‘Kept or regarded as inviolate from 
ordinary use, and appropriated or set apart for religious use or observance; conse- 
crated, dedicated, sacred? The Greek for which is fepds. ‘As applied to deities, the 
development has probably been: Held in religious regard or veneration, kept rever- 
ently sacred from human profanation or defilement; hence, Of a character that evokes 
human veneration and reference’? The Greek for which is ceuvds. ‘Of persons: 
Specially belonging to, commissioned by, or devoted to God (or so regarded): e.g. 
angels, the Virgin Mary...’ “Of things: Pertaining to God or the Divine Persons; 
having their origin or sanction from God, or partaking of a Divine quality or 
character. ‘More generally: Of high and reverend excellence? ‘Conformed to the 
will of God, entirely devoted to God: in earlier times connoting the practice of 
asceticism and religious observances; now usually: Morally and spiritually unstained; 
free from sinful affection; of godly character and life; sanctified, saintly; sinless? We 
can, I think, pass over the expletives, ‘holy cow!’, ‘holy Moses!’, and ‘holy smoke!’ 
These definitions from the OED are drawn almost entirely from the Christian 
tradition, and none suits ocos. 

A few recent examples from many possible, these from Plato’s Euthyphro where the 
nature of rò dacov is the prime concern, are sufficient to illustrate the problem. In the 
vocabulary of his edition Bailly (2003) has ‘holy’ for doves (but regularly translated 
as ‘pious’ in the commentary) and ‘pious’ for eùoeßýs, but in the commentary 
terms (95) them synonymous and describes (96) the phrase eùoeßés Te kal dovov 
in Euthphr. 12e7 as 'pleonastic. Rudhardt (1958: 15) also terms eboefrjs and 
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meaning of these and other religious terms,!? and scholars of Greek 
religion and philosophy, for the most part, recognize the inadequacy 
of their translations and occasionally note the terms’ proper mean- 
ings at the beginnings of articles and books, but their continued use 
of such English translations (and similar French and German trans- 
lations) has concealed some important features of the Greek religious 
outlook from non-experts and even from the scholars themselves. In 
particular, inappropriate and varying translations of critical terms 
such as eùceßńýs and Ġo1os have tended to conceal their individual 
features and their relationship to other key concepts, especially to 
dixatos (‘just’). Throughout this book I attempt to give more accur- 
ate and consistent translations of Greek religious terms about which 
there has been error and great variety, despite the additional wordi- 
ness and awkwardness, in the hope that a more precise and consistent 
description of these religious concepts will shed some additional light 
on fundamental and sometimes distinctive features of these words 
and of Greek religion in general, or, put in Greek terms, on what 
‘service to the gods’ entailed. Whether the attempted consistency 
and precision in the usage of these and various other terms to be 
introduced later are worth the effort and the variance from current 
practice will be determined only by the results in the pages that 
follow. 


e edċarpovia: eudaimonia (adj. evdaiuwv: eudaimon). eddapovia 
etymologically means ‘to have a good daimon, but by the fourth 
century seems largely to have lost this link with the supernatural.5 In 
some modern studies evċaruovia is transliterated as I do it,!4 but in 


dovos synonymes in the Euthyphro. McPherran (20005: 300 n. 5) states, ‘I will assume 
here, as most commentators do, that edceBys is used synonymously with another 
term occurring in the Euthyphro, “éo.os” (piety as it designates that sphere of life 
allocated by the gods to humans), since to all appearances they are used interchange- 
ably and unsystematically’, and so he does in his voluminous writings on Platonic and 
Socratic piety and religion. 


12 See esp. Connor, 1988; Chantraine, 1983; Benveniste, 1969; Adkins, 1960; 
Rudhardt, 1958; and Bolkestein, 1936. 

13 For some remnants of the daimon in eudaimonia, especially in tragedy, see 
Mikalson, 2002. 

14 As in Adkins, 1960, for whose general discussion of eudaimonia see pp. 251-4 
and 282-3. Also, Morgan, 1990 and Whiting, 2006. 
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most it is translated, misleadingly, I think, as 'happiness.15 ‘Happy’ 
may, as in the phrase ‘a happy life’, designate the quality of a life, but 
most commonly it, and especially the noun ‘happiness’, describes an 
emotion. Eudaimonia is not an emotion but a status of life or an 
activitv,16 defined by the philosophers themselves as ‘living well,7 
‘faring well}!8 ‘having all the good things’ (rà dyaGa),!° ‘being in 
need of nothing.20 The early Stoics defined eudaimonia as ‘a good 
flow of life’ (edpora Biov).2! The wise Diotima in Platos Symposium 
(205al-3) claims that the eudaimones are eudaimones by the posses- 
sion of ‘good things’ and there is no need to ask further why the 
person wishes to be eudaimon. Similarly for Aristotle eudaimonia is a 
‘good’ for its own sake and by itself it makes life desirable and in need 
of nothing more.22 What it means ‘to live well’ or ‘to fare well’ and 
what the ‘good things’ are become, of course, topics of much dispute 
and discussion both in antiquity and today, but, for our purposes, 
eudaimonia and eudaimon indicate possession of that which is, in the 
writer’s opinion, the highest human good.?3 To avoid confusion with 


15 On this error, see Adkins, 1960: 257 n. 12. For the best defence of the traditional 
translation ‘happiness, see Vlastos, 1984: 181-2 = 1991: 201-3. See also Whiting, 
2006: 302 n. 2; Long, 1996: 181-4; Kraut, 1979; and Gould, 1970: 161 n. 2. On the 
now becoming fashionable ‘flourishing’ for eudaimonia, see Broadie, 2006: 342-4. 

16 For Aristotle’s eudaimonia as an ‘activity’, see EN 10.1176a31—b2 and Devereux, 
2004: 270-3. 

17 e.g. Pl. Rep. 1.354al-2 and Arist. EN 1.1095a19—20. Cf. Pl. Lg. 7.816d1—2 and 
8.828d8-829a2. 

18 e.g. Pl. Gorg. 507c3-5, Chrm. 172a2-3, 173d3-4, and 174bil-c1 (cf. Lg. 
3.686e4—8); (PI.) Alc. 1.116b5—-6 and 134d7—e2; and Arist. EN 1.1095a19-20. 

19 e.g. PL Smp. 202c10-12, 205al-4, Euthd. 280b5-e2 (cf. Gorg. 478c3-7 and 
494e5-6 and Lg. 2.661d6—e4); [Pl.] Alc. 1.116b7-8; and Xen. Mem. 1.6.10. 

20 Pl. Gorg. 492e3—4, 494c2-3, and Lg. 3.694d2-4. 

21 Zeno, SVF 1.184; Cleanthes and Chrysippus, SVF 1.554. On the Stoic view of 
eudaimonia, see Long, 1996: 179-201. 

22 Arist. EN 1.1097a34—b21, 10.1176b5-6, and 1178b33—1179a16. 

23 Cf, Arist. EN 1.1095a14—20. For the possibility that for Plato the ‘highest good’ 
may be justice, not eudaimonia, see Devereux, 2004: 304-5. 

Throughout the philosophical literature a@Avos is the antonym of eddaiuwr (see Pl. 
Rep. 1.354a4—6, (PI.) Alc. 1.134a6—b6, and examples in Mikalson, 2002: 257 n. 25), 
and suffers from a similar misunderstanding. Usually translated as ‘miserable’ or 
‘unhappy; it suggests that ‘happy might be correct for eċdainwv. But dOAv0s indicates 
more specifically someone for whom there are ‘contests’ or ‘struggles’ (d@Aox), the 
opposite of one who is ‘faring well. Just as the eddaiuwv person may be ‘happy’ 
because he is eċdaiuww, so the åros may be ‘miserable’ because he is ġ021os, but both 
are accessory to the core meaning of the adjectives. 
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the emotion 'happiness' I will use the transliterations eudaimonia 
and eudaimon. 

© edoċBera: etymologically ‘proper respect’, in place of the com- 
mon ‘piety, and ‘properly respectful’ for eċoefrs in place of ‘pious’, 
and ‘lack of respect’ and ‘not respectful’ for their antonyms doċfera 
and doefijs, commonly given as ‘impiety’ and ‘impious. These 
translations have the advantage, in addition to eliminating possibly 
inappropriate connotations of ‘piety’, of allowing the ‘respect’ to be 
directed, as it is in the Greek tradition, to persons and things as well 
as to gods.?4 

e depareia, Umnpeoia, and Aatpeta: ‘service’ for the first, and ‘a 
subordinate’s service, for the latter two. In a religious context fepareia 
and its cognates are, mutatis mutandis, commonly translated as ‘worship; 
‘tendance, ‘care’, and ‘service.25 “Tendance’, ‘care, and ‘service’ here are 
all possible, but I prefer ‘service’ because it suggests an important 
element in the religious context, that is, the inferiority of the server to 
the served. ianperixds and its cognates explicitly indicate the ‘service’ 
of an inferior to a superior 26 Homonymous with danpetixy Deparela 
are ummpeola and its cognates.27 Xarpela, too, is ‘subordinate’s service, 
sometimes with the connotation ‘for wages.?8 Qeparreia TĠv Gedy is the 
most common expression of ‘service to the gods, but we will find it, 


24 ‘Proper respect’ for eżoċfera and its cognates: “edceBys qui n'implique que le 
respect des dieux et des rites, Chantraine, 1983: 831. Cf. 992; ‘literally “reverent” ’, 
Kearns in OCD, p. 1301. See also Rudhardt, 1958: 13-17 and Bolkestein, 1936: 
200-10. For a link between eżoefeiv and ceuvivew, see Pl. Phib. 28a4—b2. 

25 ‘Worship’: LSJ, Marchant, 1923 at Xen. Mem. 1.4.13; ‘courtesy’: Marchant, 1923 
at Mem. 2.2.13; ‘tendance’: Burnet, 1924 on PI. Euthphr. 12e5-8 and McPherran, 
1996: 52; ‘care’ in Burkert, 1985: 273 for the ‘sich bemiihen’ of Burkert, 1977: 409; 
‘service’: LSJ, Chantraine, 1983: 430 (‘service’, 'soins'). 

26 See Chantraine, 1983: 1159 and e.g. Pl. Lg. 12.968a1—4 and La. 198e4—5. 

27 See e.g. the combination of Pl. Lg. 5.740b8—c2, 6.773e6-774al, 776bl-4, and 
9.878a6—7. For úrņpeoía in a religious context, see Pl. Ap. 30a5-7, Lg. 4.715c2-4. Cf. 
Euthphr. 13d5-7, Ion 534c7-dA, and Smp. 196c1-2. That Socrates in Rep. 2.364c4—5 
has charlatans persuading god to give them 'subordinate's service’ (danpereiv) reflects 
the perversity and error of the beliefs and practices he is describing. 

28 See Chantraine, 1983: 622-3. For examples in a religious context, see Pl. Ap. 
23b9—c1 and 30a6-7 and Phdr. 244e1-2. 

29 The dewv of Oepameia Oewy is an objective, not a subjective or possessive 
genitive, as the subordinate nature of the ‘service’ indicates. The gods are 
the recipients of the ‘service’ and so I translate the phrase as ‘service to the gods, 
not—which would be ambiguous—‘service of the gods’. 
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too, as danpeoia Tv Beċv and XÀarpela 706 Geos and their cognate 
expressions. d)eparevoia is the failure to provide the expected 
‘service’? 

e iepos: ‘belonging to a god; ‘sacred’. Places that ‘belong to a god’, 
often termed simply iepa, are ‘sanctuaries’3! 

e icpoovaAia: ‘stealing sacred things’. ‘epocvAia and cognates are 
very commonly translated as ‘temple robbing, no doubt in part 
because so LSJ, wrongly on two counts, renders them. The question 
is whether the iepd of iepoovàía are the objects taken or the places 
robbed. No passages definitively answer this, but Dem. 24.120 
suggests the former.3? In Greek one most commonly ‘robs’ a thing 
or a person, not a place.33 All examples of (epoovA‘a and cognates 
I have used for this study may be translated as ‘stealing sacred 
things, without violence to the context. In any case, iepooviia 
should never be translated ‘robbing temples’. iepd as places are 
‘sanctuaries. Some sanctuaries had temples, most did not, and the 
existence (or not) of a temple is irrelevant to fepoovAia.34 We find 
tepoavAia, not vaoovAia. Finally, iepooviia covers a quite specific 
range of crimes, and there is never a reason, as in LSJ, to generalize 
it as ‘sacrilege’. 


30 PI. Rep. 4.443a9-10 and Ep. 8.356b2-5. 

31 Burkert, 1985: 269. Chantraine, 1983: 457-8, 'iepos exprime ce qui appartient 
aux dieux ou vient d'eux, ce qui manifeste une puissance surnaturelle...’ Etymo- 
logically fepds might mean ‘strong’ or ‘forceful, which some (e.g. Rudhardt, 1958: 
22-30) would see also as a connotation of some classical usages, but even all but a very 
few of the Homeric usages can be accommodated to Chantraine’s description above. 
See e.g. Chantraine, loc. cit. and Benveniste, 1969: ii. 192-6. More generally on iepos, 
see also Kearns, 1995: 512-13. On ċepd as ‘sanctuaries’ see Horster, 2004, esp. 49-52. 

32 où Kai KAETTAL kal tepdavroi ELOW, TA ev iepd, TAS ĠEKATAS THS Qeot Kal TAS 
TEVTNKOOTAS TĠV dAAwv Dev, GEGVANKOTES Kal ĠVTI Tob ĠTOĠOWPVAL AUTOL ċxovres, TA Ò 
Ġona, å epiveTo úuérepa, KeKAopdtes; see also Dem. 24.122; Xen. Hell. 1.7.22, Ages. 
11.1; PL Euthphr. 5d8-10 and Lg. 9.854a7—bl, 857b3-5, and 869b3-4; Arist. 
EN 4.1122a6 and Rh. 1.1374a4—5; and Lvcurg. Leoc. 65 and 136. The best study of 
hierosylia, which distinguishes between Athenian and other Greek contexts and 
which also notes the different provisions for the different kinds of sacred property 
stolen, embezzled, or misused, is Cohen, 1983: 93-115. 

33 As in Xen. Hell. 1.7.22 and Pl. Euthphr. 5d9 and Lg. 9.869b3—-4 and 864d1. 

34 Todd (1993: 307) properly has ‘the theft of sacred property for iepoovAia in the 
text but ‘temple robbery’ in the accompanying note. Even Cohen (1983) occasionally 
mentions ‘stealing sacred property from temples’. 
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e tAdoxopas: ‘to make a god iXews, propitious’. If the god is, for 
some reason, ‘angry, it may be taken to mean ‘appease’ the god. 
iXews is often paired with eùuevýs, ‘kindly.2> Although iXews and 
cognates may be used of humans (see LSJ s.v.), Plato (Lg. 7.792d2-5) 
speaks of it as a commonly recognized divine disposition.>® 

€ vopiċew Tovs Îeoús: ‘to recognize the gods. The phrase may 
indicate the worship of the gods in conventional ways, the belief 
that the gods exist, or both. Since neither a transliteration nor a full 
statement of the meaning is practical for each occurrence of the 
phrase (twenty-one times in Plato), I have selected ‘recognize’ as at 
least suggesting both aspects. vouilew tods Beovs elvar is, however, 
more precise, and is translated as ‘to believe the gods exist’.37 


oovdTys: ‘religious correctness’ in place of the common ‘holiness’ 
‘piety, or ‘righteousness, and ‘religiously correct’ for Ġo1os in place 
of ‘holy’, ‘pious’, or ‘righteous’3® with ‘religious incorrectness’ and 
ċ li a. l d > fi h . > 7 d > 7 39 
religiously incorrect for their antonyms avoouoTys and dvOCLos. 


35 As in Pl. Lg. 4.712b4—6, Rep. 6.496e2, and Phdr. 257a7. 

36 Cf. Euthd. 273e5—7. 

37 McPherran, 2000a: 90-1; Parker, 1996: 201 n. 8; Versnel, 1990: 124—5; Brick- 
house and Smith, 1989: 30-2; Gould, 1985: 7; Beckman, 1979: 55-6; Henrichs, 1975: 
107 n. 57; and especially Fahr, 1969. Reeve, 2000: 28 attempts to embrace all this, and 
a bit more, in his definition of vopiċew Aeods: ‘though primarily a matter of giving the 
gods the worship prescribed by nomos, through participating in the services, rites, 
and rituals sanctioned by tradition, in fact encompasses all behavior that shows 
proper acknowledgement of the existence of the gods’. 

38 Of these ‘righteous’, as in Dover, 1974: 248, is best, but I have avoided it because 
of its strong Christian connotations. 

39 Chantraine, 1983: 831, 'Ġoros désigne ce qui est permis, recommandé aux 
hommes par des dieux’; Motte, 1989: 17, davos as ‘tout ce qui est conforme a un 
ordre censé voulu par les dieux. See also von Staden, 1997: 182-3 and Benveniste, 
1969: ii. 198-202. For the most recent attempt to determine the etymology of Ġo1os, 
see Hinge, 2007. The phrase Ġora at iepa (e.g. Pl. Rep. 1.344a7—b5 and Lg. 9.878a7) is 
explained by such passages such as Dem. 24.9 and 120: 7ġv iepôv èv ypnuáTwv Tods 
Geovs, TĠV ógíwv be THY TTIĠAW amootepet and ra bev iepd, TAS ĠEKATAS TAS Geob kai TAS 
TEVTNKOOTAS TOV dAAwv Deċv, VEGVANKOTES. . Ta 6 Ġona, à éylyveto Vuċrepa, 
xexAodores. Here are indicated two types of funds in Athens: iepd belonging to the 
gods and Ġora belonging to the city and available for its use. The inclination is to term 
the first ‘sacred’ and the second ‘profane’, but ‘profane’ is counter to all other uses of 
doa. In fact, the city’s money is ‘religiously correct’ to use for profane purposes 
because it is not under any religious restrictions, i.e. it does not belong to a god, it 
is not ċepd. Similarly, for a place being Ġo1ov and thus unlike a iepċv suitable for 
childbirth, see Aristophanes, Lys. 743. Understood in this way, Ġora can maintain its 
established meaning as ‘religiously correct’, but can best be translated, paradoxically, 
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dġociovv: ‘to make religiously correct’ another person (active, as in 
PI. Euthphr. 4c2 and Lg. 9.873b7—8) or oneself (middle, as in Phdr. 
242b8—c3 and Lg. 9.874a2).40 


e cwġpocuva: ‘sound thinking; cwdpwv, a person with ‘sound 
thoughts'41 “Sound thinking’ may, of course, be applied in a whole 
range of areas,42 and Plato’s common but by no means exclusive 
use of it to express containment of appetites and passions by reason 
has led to the familiar translation ‘temperance’, which suits only one 
aspect of its usages, one that is not particularly relevant to this 
study.4 Although a matter of ‘thought’ and hence ‘intellectual’, it is 


as 'non-sacred' See von Staden, 1997: 182—3 and Jeanmaire, 1945. Connor, 1988 
offers an excellent study of the extension of the concept Ġora Kai iepd beyond the 
financial realm, but for his further extension of doa to include ‘rightness’, that is 
‘justice’ in human affairs, see Ch. 5. 


40 The meaning ‘to do something for (only) form’s sake’ appears occasionally in 
the fourth century sce (PI. Ep. 7.331b3—4 and Is. 7.38) and becomes common in 
Plutarch. LSJ wrongly puts Pl. Lg. 6.752d3-5 into this category. On dġociovv see 
Chantraine, 1983: 832 and Rudhardt, 1958: 168-70. 

41 PI, Prt. 333d5-6. Rademaker, 2005: 252, in opening a discussion of “The Uses of 
owppawv and Cognates in Plato’s Time’: 'Soundness of Mind’. ‘It is convenient to start 
with the one group of uses where cwġpocuvn means exactly what etymology would 
seem to suggest: “with unimpaired ¢péveo (ows), i.e. “with a normal, properly 
functioning mind” as opposed to various states of madness and frenzy? 

42 Rademaker, 2005: 251-69, isolates eighteen “clusters of uses’ for cwdpootvy and 
cognates. 

43 Dodds, 1959: 336 notes that the opposite to cwdpwy as ‘sensible’ is ġġpwv, but 
its opposite as 'self-controlled' is dxéAaoros. For owġpoouvn as control by reason over 
pleasures and desires, see e.g. Pl. Phdr. 237el-238a2 and Smp. 196c4—5. Closely 
related is the definition in Rep. 4.432a6-b1 that cwdpootvy is a harmony, an 
agreement between that which is worst and that which is best by nature as to which 
must rule in both the city and each individual. Cf. 4.442c9-d4. For a combination of 
both elements, see 3.389d9-e2. For caġpocivn as primarily ‘orderliness’ (xdcpos), in 
not pursuing unfitting activities, humans, pleasures, and pains, in contrast to ‘lack of 
restraint’ (dxoAacia), see Grg. 506e6—507e2. ‘Temperance’, without some violence to 
the term, suits none of the seven definitions and descriptions of owġpocuvn, some 
quite bizarre, put forward (and rejected) in Plato’s Charmides: (1) To do all things in 
an orderly and calm way (159b2-3). (2) It is like ‘shame’ (a?Sws) and gives a person a 
sense of shame (160e2—5). (3) It is to do the things of oneself (161b6). (4) It is the 
doing or making of good things (163el-2). (5) It is to know oneself (164d3-4; cf. 
(PL) Alc. 1.131b4—5 and Amat. 138a5-10). (6) It is a knowledge (émorynuy) of 
knowledge(s) (166e5-6). (7) It is to know that oneself or another person knows 
and does not know (167a1-7 and 172a4—5). On these meanings of cwdpoovvy and its 
cognates in the Charmides, see Rademaker, 2005: 3-7 and 323-40. 
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normallv applied to some kind of behaviour, and hence has a strong 
‘moral’ colouring.*4 

€. 77: ‘honour’, or, much less often, ‘office’. As verb, ‘to honour’. 
As an example in the secular world, a king has an office and functions 
(ry), and for this he receives ‘honour’ (riuh) from his subjects.$ 
For more on this ‘honour’ as it concerns the gods, see Chapters 1 
and 4. 

e ġiŻos, as adjective, ‘dear’. ġiAos and diAia are complex terms 
about which both the ancients and moderns have written books. 
They are problematic to translate in their noun, adjectival, and 
verbal forms. In a religious context an action may be ¢iAov to the 
gods or a person may be @eoduAnjs. These and their verbal equiva- 
lents are often treated as 'god-loved', but we must be sure of the 
nature of that ‘love’ because it affects so greatly our understanding 
of a god’s feeling for man and his actions. ġiXos, in classical Greek, 
as a noun is ‘friend’, that is ‘a party to a voluntary bond of affection 
and goodwill, and normally excludes both close kin and more 
distant acquaintances whether neighbors or fellow-citizens'46 
Usually with the genitive, as ‘friend of Philip. guAia, as the abstract 
noun, is ‘friendship’, ‘affection’, or ‘mutual affection’. But dios as 
an adjective, ‘dear’, may be applied more broadly, beyond the range 
of ‘friendship’ to family members, other kinds of acquaintances, 
and even objects. Usually with the dative, as ‘dear to the gods’. 
The verbal forms (ġiÀeiv) may reflect both the noun (‘to treat as a 
“friend”’) and the adjective (‘to consider “dear”’). Given the 
limitations of English, I transform some of the verbal expressions 
(for example, x dureirar úrò THv Beġr) into a ‘dear’ form, as ‘x is 
dear to the gods’ ‘Dear’ seems to me best, though certainly not 
perfectly, to capture the adjectival and verbal uses of ¢iAos in 
a religious context without introducing inappropriate connota- 
tions of ‘love. For more on this relationship of men to gods, 
see Chapter 4. 


44 On all aspects of swġpocuvn see Rademaker, 2005 and North, 1966. 

45 Mikalson, 1991: 183-202. 

46 The definition of Konstan, 1997: 28-31 and 53-6, to whom this brief discussion 
of ġiXos is much indebted. See also England, 1921, on Pl. Lg. 8.83747. 
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e xdpis: charis. A charis was a favour that brought to the 
recipient delight and pleasure, and there was the expectation that 
such a favour rendered required a favour bringing delight and 
pleasure in return. Each of those elements is essential to its mean- 
ing. Aristotle offers the clearest explanation of charis: “Repayment 
(dvramddoots) is the “distinctive feature” of charis (iov xdpuros). 
For it is necessary to give a return service (avOumnperjoar) to the 
one who has given charis and again oneself to begin giving charis 
(EN 5.1133a3-5). One may well feel ‘gratitude’ upon receipt of 
such a favour, and for this reason charis is often translated simply 
as ‘gratitude’ or ‘thanks’, but this is a misleading oversimplification 
of the relationship.47 An individual’s reaction to receiving such 
a charis is to be xexapiopévos, etymologically related to charis, 
meaning essentially ‘to be put into the charis relationship”. Delight- 
ful favours, when received by the gods, are keyapıopéva, and here 
the offerings should be thought not merely as ‘pleasing’,48 but as 
‘pleasing (or acceptable) in the context of the charis-relationship 
between men and gods’.4? A charis was expected in return for a 
charis, and, in the religious context, what should be emphasized is 
the relationship based upon continuous mutual and mutually 
beneficent exchanges of pleasing favours between a human and a 
god, not merely the ‘gratitude’ or ‘pleasure’ a human or god may 
feel for a benefit received.5° There is no simple English word to 


47 See Versnel, 1981a: 42-62. 

48 The verb for simply ‘pleasing’ a god, without the connotations of the charis 
relationship, is dpéoxew. See Chantraine, 1983: 107, Xen. Mem. 4.3.17 and Oec. 5.3 
and 19, and Theopompus in Porphyry, Abst. 2.16. Cf. Eur. frag. 948 [N] and S. Ant. 
74-5 and 89. 

49 When Plato summarizes Chryses’ prayer to Apollo from Iliad 1.34-42, he reformu- 
lates it in terms of xdpis, Sdpa, and kexapropevov. Chryses had prayed, 'Z'puwDen, el moré 
Tou xapievT emi vynov ċpaja, | ù eè Ġ) TOTE TOL-KATA Tiova pnp’ éxna | raúpwv 7S 
alya@v, TĠOE wou kpýnvov ééASwp. | TeLcecav Aavaol ċud Sdxpva coir BéAecow (39-42). 

Plato has Chryses praying ‘to Apollo, calling out the epithets of the god and 
reminding him and asking if ever either in the buildings of temples or in the sacrifices 
of offerings he had presented (Swpyoaito) him anything kexapropevov. Chryses 
prayed to Apollo that in yápıs for these things the Achaeans pay for his tears by the 
arrows of the god (Rep. 3.394a2—7). On this prayer in Homer, and on the emphasis on 
xápıs, see Gould, 1985: 14-16. 

50 “The fundamental conception at all periods is that of an unceasing interchange 
of delightful gifts and services’, p. 109 in the excellent study by Parker, 1998, to which 
my discussion of charis is much indebted. See also Gould, 1985: 15-16; Versnel, 
1981a: 47-9; and Yunis, 1988a: 101-11. 
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offer as a translation of this complex of ideas,>! and therefore in the 
following discussions we leave charis untranslated and render its 
cognates in terms of charis. 


To indicate that I am using and translating the more problematic 
terms edoefera, vopilew Deovs, ĠOLĠTIS; cwhpoatvy, and diAta and 
their antonyms and cognates, I will enclose the translations in quota- 
tion marks. 


THE DEITIES 


There are, of course, many deities of many types just in that part of 
the Greek philosophical tradition on which we concentrate. From 
Plato alone we have the demiurge who virtually creates the universe 
as it is; the deities the demiurge creates, including the celestial deities 
such as the sun, moon, planets, and stars; Plato’s own perfectly just 
and moral gods; his daimones; the deities as described by Homer, 
Hesiod, and the other poets; and some of the familiar figures of 
Greek cult.52 To these we may add Epicurus’ isolated figures living 
in utter serenity, Aristotle’s god of philosophical contemplation,*? 


51 Certainly not ‘grace’, as in the translation of Arist. EN 5.1133a3—5 (above) by Irwin 
(1999: 74-5): ‘For this is what is special to grace; when someone has been gracious to us, 
we must do a service for him in return, and also ourselves take the lead in being gracious 
again. Much the same is to be found in Crisp, 2000: 89 and Young, 2006: 187-8. 

52 For the Forms not being gods, but their complex relationship to the gods, see 
McPherran, 2006: 92-6; Meijer, 1981: 243-5. On that and on other important aspects 
of Plato’s conceptions of gods, see Verdenius, 1952. On the gods and their various 
types in Plato’s Laws, see Morrow, 1960: 434-61. 

53 On the difficult question of how to reconcile Aristotle’s god of philosophical 
contemplation with Aristotle’s various other discussions of divine characteristics and 
proper religious attitudes and of provisions for cult, that is, whether the latter are 
simply contradictions untroubling to Aristotle, are non-Aristotelian views inserted 
into his text, or are Aristotle’s descriptions of common (but not his own) beliefs, I am 
inclined to follow Verdenius (1960) who emphasizes Aristotle’s deep respect for widely 
held and old traditions, points to Aristotle's own mandate, through his will, for 
dedications to conventional deities (D.L. 5.16), and concludes that ‘Aristotle takes it 
to be self-evident that the traditional gods should be worshiped, although the com- 
mon representations of these gods flatly contradict his most fundamental convictions’ 
(p. 60). Babut, 1974: 105-35 also accepts Verdenius' understanding of Aristotle's views 
on popular religion. Others’ views will be noted for relevant passages. 
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and the Stoics' Reason. In this studv we will encounter each of these, 
but we do so not for their own sake but to see how the philosophers 
relate them to the deities and practices of contemporarv religion. 
Some of these will be treated in the context in which thev occur, but 
four sets, the gods as described bv Homer and the poetic tradition, 
the gods of cult, the celestial gods, and the daimones so permeate 
Plato's (and others') discussions of the divine world and will recur so 
often that some preliminarv consideration of them is required. 


Gods of cult and gods of poets 


I distinguish, in wavs that will be familiar to scholars of Greek 
religion, between the gods of cult, that is, those gods who were 
worshipped throughout the vear with pravers, sacrifices, festivals, 
and such activities from the deities described bv Homer, Hesiod, 
the Athenian tragedians, and the Greek poets in general. Although 
the poetic set was, presumably, at some very early stage drawn from 
the cult set, and although there are overlaps, particularly in names 
and iconography, between the two sets,>4 it is a particular feature 
of the Greek genius to have developed largely independently the two 
sets, with the poets such as Homer and Hesiod and the oral tradition 
before them creating the tales—we call them 'mvths' —that became 
a pan-Hellenic common store from which later poets could draw, 
adapt, and create the characters of deities for their own poems.5 In 
many ways distinct from these gods of poetry were the gods of local 
cult, most with their own local mythology, all with sanctuaries 
tended by families or states, all promising, in some form, health, 
safety, fertility, or economic success.56 The distinction between the 
two groups was articulated by the Greeks themselves as early as the 
fourth century sce and became a fundamental Greek way of thinking 
about the divine world. The descriptions of the gods by poets 
eventually came to be designated the theologia fabularis; the under- 
standing of the gods determined by a city’s laws and traditions was 
the theologia civilis. The third, and final, category was the theologia 


54 On both the origins and overlaps, see Mikalson, 2005: 34-8. 
55 On Homer in this regard, see Kearns, 2004. 
56 For whether the gods of cult also brought harm to individuals, see Ch. 6. 
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naturalis, the gods as taught by the Greek philosophers.57 We can 
simplifv all of this and unburden ourselves of the Latin terminologv 
bv designating the three categories as, respectivelv, the gods of poets, 
the gods of (state) cult, and the gods of philosophers. These distinc- 
tions between the tvpes of gods, and especiallv the distinction be- 
tween civic gods of cult and gods of poetry, however broadly drawn, 
are exceptionally important to this study and to the understanding of 
the relationship of Greek philosophical thought to Greek religion in 
general.58 One could and did criticize or even ridicule, without pen- 
alty, the gods as described by the poets, gods such as the Zeus of 
Homer’s Iliad and the Hera of Euripides’ Heracles, in both poetry 
and prose, from Xenophanes in the late sixth century, to Aristophanes, 


57 These distinctions were expressly formulated by Poseidonius: ‘Those who 
handed down to us reverence (ceBaopudv) concerning the gods set it out for us 
through three forms (eiċĠr), first that of “nature” (roô ¢uaixod), second that of 
“myth” (uv6uK06), and third that which has taken its evidence from the nomoi. The 
one of “nature” is taught by the philosophers, that of “myth” by the poets, and that of 
nomoi is put together by each city’ (Frag. 364 [Theiler] = Aëtius, Plac. 1.6.9). The 
formulation of the same tripartite division by Varro, theologia naturalis, theologia 
fabularis, and theologia civilis, is more familiar (in Augustine, De civ. D. 6.5). On the 
murky origins and long history of this concept, see Lieberg, 1979. Gerson, 1990: 1-14 
defines the subject of his book, the early history of (Greek) natural theology, in terms 
of this threefold division. For Plato’s implicit use of this threefold categorization 
of deities, see Ch. 6. 

58 These distinctions, as drawn, conceal many important areas of overlap, par- 
ticularly between the gods of poets and the gods of cult. In Homer, for example, many 
of the gods, such as Zeus and Poseidon, have some functions regularly associated with 
them in cult, many of the gods are described in physical terms in accord with the 
iconography of cult deities, and many of the rituals of sacrifice, prayer, oath-taking, 
and such are those also of practised religion. The differences lie primarily in the 
accounts of their personalities and behaviour. For a brief discussion of the relation- 
ships of the gods of Homer, Hesiod, and other poetic literature to those of cult, see 
Mikalson, 2005: 34-8. For the representation of deities and popular religion in 
tragedy, see Mikalson, 1991. Parker, in a thoughtful essay (1997), sees the gods of 
tragedy reflecting significant, often darker and questioning aspects of Greeks’ beliefs 
about the gods they worshipped, that is, a significant overlap between the gods of 
tragic poetry and those of cult. But even Parker notes major differences between those 
gods of tragedy and those of what he terms ‘civic theology’, in our terms between the 
gods as described by the poets and the gods described in the prose sources for state 
cult. For the same claim of the gods of tragedy reflecting those of cult, see Sourvinou- 
Inwood, 1997 and, at great length, 2003. Kearns, 1995: 524-5 urges consideration of 
‘the three religious perspectives’ (myth, cult, and “question and analysis: what are the 
gods really like?’) as contemporaneous elements of the Greek consciousness, all three 
‘religious’ and often held by the same person. 
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to Plato and fellow philosophers, to the Church Fathers in the 
early centuries cz, and to moralizing critics todav.S These are the 
gods of the poets. The gods of cult are, for example, Athena Polias of 
Athens, Demeter of Eleusis, Asclepius of Epidaurus, and—although he 
has a foot in both worlds—Apollo of Delphi. We know them from 
descriptions in the orators, historians, and travel writers, from hymns 
and dedicatory inscriptions, from statues and vase paintings, from their 
own myths (sometimes in poetic form, most often not), and from a 
variety of other such sources. There are hundreds of them in each major 
Greek city state, and they are the gods worshipped with sacrifice, prayer, 
and dedications. They are the gods of popular, practised religion. The 
philosophical response to them and to the beliefs and cult practices 
concerning them, and sometimes even the overlap between the gods of 
philosophers and those of cult are a primary topic of this book. I make 
these distinctions strongly here because modern discussions of Greek 
philosophical criticism of religion treat the gods of the poets as the gods 
of cult, or, to state the point more vividly but less inclusively, they make 
the gods as described by Homer and Hesiod the gods of Greek practised 
religion, and think that, for example, Plato, in criticizing the former, 
is criticizing the latter. That may be true (for which see Ch. 6), but in 
a much less direct way than the modern scholarly tradition presents it.© 
I close this discussion of the three ‘theologies’ by quoting an extremely 
important conclusion drawn by Glenn Most (2003: 308): 


59 As Burnet (1924: 34) put it memorably in terms of the ancient Greeks, ‘No one 
could be prosecuted for disbelieving Hesiod's Theogonj See Most, 2003, esp. 305-7; 
McPherran, 1996: 142-3; Lloyd-Jones, 1983: 133-4; Dodds, 1973: 141-3; Jaeger, 1947: 
213 n. 52. Note also Brickhouse and Smith, 1989: 125-6. 

60 Modern scholars are inclined to compare and contrast the gods of the phil- 
osophers to the gods of the poets—which is perfectly sound so long as the gods of the 
poets are not confused with the gods of cult—but, I think, an error has crept in here, 
too. That error is to claim it is the Greek ‘traditional belief’ or ‘traditional concept’ 
that the gods are ‘wise’ or ‘all wise, and upon this premise are built a number of 
discussions of the relationship of, say, Socrates and Plato to the religion of their time. 
‘Wise’ is not a descriptor of the gods of the popular, cult tradition, and in the poetic 
tradition the wisdom (or justice or morality) of the gods or of individual gods can be 
either strongly affirmed or strongly rejected, depending on the author and the work. 
That all the gods, or the one god, are ‘wise’ and ‘just’ is first fully worked out in the 
Socratic tradition and is widely, if not universally, accepted in the philosophical 
tradition (for which see Ch. 5), but should not be treated as an established feature 
of the theologia fabularis or the theologia civilis. Studies based on this mistaken 
premise include Vlastos, 1991; Reeve, 2000; and McPherran, 2000a and 1996. 
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Whatever was the original purpose of Varro's celebrated distinction between 
three types of theology—mythic (the fables told by the poets), political 
(the cults acknowledged as legitimate in all ancient cities), and natural 
(the doctrines elaborated by the philosophers)—in practice it served to 
establish a clear division of labour between three separate forms of religios- 
ity, thereby immunizing not only the great poets of the past, Homer and 
Hesiod above all, but also the institutions of the city, in their political 
and religious complicity, against any corrosive impact which might other- 
wise have derived from philosophical speculation about the true nature of 
divinity. 


Celestial deities 


Plato is the first in the philosophical tradition attested to have made 
the claim that the celestial bodies, the sun, moon, stars, and planets 
were gods.61 In the Timaeus he has Timaeus claim that the demiurge, 
creator of the universe and everything in it, made the sun, moon, and 
stars as visible gods and gave to them their intricate, perfectly ordered 
movements. These celestial gods of the Timaeus are spherical, com- 
posed mostly of fire, but with intelligence and soul (38c2—-40d5). In 
the Cratylus (397c8—d4) Socrates claims that the first Greeks believed 
that only the sun, moon, earth, stars, and sky were gods. In the Laws 
the sun, earth, stars, and well-ordered seasons serve as evidence of the 
existence of the gods (10.886a2—4, d4—e2 and 889b3—c6) because of 
both their visibility®? and their perfectly ordered movements.®? And 


61 On this see Nilsson, 1940 and 1961: 268-81. In Republic 6.508a4—6 Socrates 
speaks of the sun as being one of the ‘gods in the sky. On Plato’s celestial gods in 
general, see Burkert, 1985: 325-9; Meijer, 1981: 241. On them in the Laws, see 
Morrow, 1960: 445-8. 

62 See e.g. Pl. Lg. 7. 820e8—822d1, 10.885e7—886a5, Cra. 397c8-dA, Ti. 41a2-5, and 
[Pl.] Epi. passim. 

63 Lg. 7.821b2-dA, 10.885e7—886a5, 899b3—c1. The Epinomis, often attributed to 
Plato in antiquity but now widely rejected as spurious but composed shortly after 
Plato’s time (Taran, 1975), presents itself as an appendix to the Laws and picks up the 
discussion in the Laws (7.820e8-822d1) of the need to learn astronomy. It claims that 
the celestial bodies are either gods or images of gods that the gods have created. If the 
latter, these images surpass all common images of gods in that they are more 
beautiful, more shared by all humans, set up in better places (that is, in the sky), 
and superior in purity, in the respect they engender (ceuvd7771), and in their whole 
life (983e2-984b1). On this passage see Taran, 1975: 85-8. 
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in Laws 7.821c6—d4 the lawgiver leaves the impression that these 
'gods throughout the skv' should receive sacrifices and pravers. 

In the classical and earlv Hellenistic period, the time of our 
philosophers, the celestial bodies as a group, that is the sun, moon, 
stars, and planets together, had no Greek cults and were not wor- 
shipped in the traditional wavs bv Greeks. Even cults of the most 
stellar among them, Helios, are rare: those at Rhodes and Corinth are 
best known, and both are perhaps imports.64 In Athens no sanctuary 
of Helios is known, and dedications to him are few, the earliest 
perhaps third century sce, the others much later.® In fact, worship 
of the sun (and moon) was treated as characteristic of non-Greeks. 
Aristophanes (Pax 409-13) could have Athenians claim in 421 that 
they sacrificed to the gods, but the barbarians sacrificed to Helios and 
Selene, a claim that tallies with Herodotus’ statement that the Persians 
sacrifice to, among others, the sun and moon (1.131). Plato, too, 
while he claimed early Greeks considered the celestial bodies gods, 
gives the impression that in his time it was non-Greeks who wor- 
shipped them (Cra. 397c8—d2). And, finally, the author of the Epino- 
mis complains that the celestial gods are improperly neglected by the 
Greeks (985d4—986a4) and should be reclaimed and revered through 
the extensive study of mathematics, geometry, and astronomy.®” 

Although the sun and moon were not cult deities in this period in 
Athens, we should not relegate them to ‘mythological’, that is, literary 
figures and divorce them from Athenian religious feeling. Helios, in 
particular, held a special place in the Athenian pantheon. As an 
obvious and imposing power he was a god, but yet was not accessible 
to the usual forms of worship. As with the gods of cult one did not 
want to offend him with pollution and could invoke him in oaths,68 
and it is only through his special status that one can understand the 
Athenian charges of ‘lack of respect’ (doefera) against Anaxagoras for 


64 Nilsson, 1967: 839. 

65 IG IB 3168, 4678, 4962, and 5000. For the status of Helios as a deity, see 
Mikalson, 1989: 97-8; Nilsson, 1967: 839-40; and Dodds, 1951: 232-3 n. 70. 

66 For the implicit contrast to Greek practices here, see Mikalson, 2003: 156. 

67 For this, see esp. [Pl.] Epinomis 976e4-977a6, 981d5—-984b6, 984d5-8, 
985d4—988a5, and 990a2-992e1. On how the conception of cosmic religion in the 
Epinomis differs from Plato’s, see Taran, 1975: 32-6. 

68 On pollution see Parker, 1983: 293 and 316-18; on oaths, RE s.v. Helios, cols. 
59-60 (Jensen). 
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claiming that Helios was a ‘glowing rock’ and Selene, the moon, was 
‘earth (VS 59 A 1 and 35; cf. Pl. Ap. 26d1-9).°° Such charges were 
never levelled for attacks on ‘merely’ mythological deities. 

In his later writings Plato, however, went beyond this strong 
‘respect’ for the sun and proposed as deities not only him but the 
moon, stars, and planets as well. Helios was one of the major deities 
of the city his lawgiver founds in the Laws, and that deity has a 
sanctuary and all the accoutrements of a cultic deitv,77 and the 
celestial deities are a common topic of discussion in the Timaeus 
and Laws. Nilsson (1940) and Burkert (1985: 325-9) attribute this 
divinization of the celestial deities to a new interest in astronomy. 
I suspect two other factors, that such talk was becoming common in 
philosophical cosmological theory, as evidenced in the Timaeus,” 
and, secondly, that Plato may well have taken to heart, as he did so 
many of Socrates’ statements, Socrates’ claim that he believed the sun 
and moon to be deities.72 Plato then developed in full the implica- 
tions of this Socratic statement in accord with contemporary astro- 
nomical and cosmological theories. However Plato came to claim or 
accept the celestial bodies as deities, they become an important part 
of his theology, one of several features that distinguish his concept of 


69 D.L. 2.12—14. On the variant accounts of the charge against Anaxagoras and his 
trial, and on whether it is all fact or fiction, see Curd, 2007: 136; Parker, 1996: 208-9; 
Wallace, 1994: 136-8; Mansfeld, 1980; Dover, 1976: 27-34 = 1988: 138-42; and 
Derenne, 1930: 13-41. 

70 On Helios in the Laws, see Morrow, 1960: 445-8. Dodds, 1951: 221 (cf. 223) 
points to the innovative character of the combined cult of Apollo and Helios in the 
Laws: ‘This joint cult—in place of the expected cult of Zeus—expresses the union of 
old and new, Apollo standing for the traditionalism of the masses, and Helios for the 
new “natural religion” of the philosophers.’ 

71 That is, we can assume that what Plato attributes to Timaeus are the types of 
view commonly being discussed at the time. Note also the parody of such views in 
Aristophanes’ Clouds. 

722 When Meletus was charging that Socrates did not ‘recognize the gods’ at all, 
Plato has him answer in the Apology (26d1-3), ‘Don’t I believe that Helios and Selene 
are gods, as other men do?’ Plato has here obviously chosen Helios and Selene to 
distance Socrates from the charges brought against Anaxagoras. Otherwise Socrates’ 
response would be very odd for an Athenian wishing to demonstrate his worship of 
the city’s gods. For the gods normally named in such a context, see [Arist.] Ath.Pol. 
55.3. See Mikalson, 1989: 98. Plato has Socrates once pray to Helios after a night of 
meditation (Smp. 220d3—5). On this prayer, see Jackson, 1971: 16-17 and on prayers 
to Helios in general, Pulleyn, 1997: 157-8. 
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the gods from that of practised religion. Plato's assertion that the sun, 
moon, and other celestial bodies were gods found little acceptance 
among the later philosophers whom we studv. Aristotle, Obbink 
(1988: 288 n. 23) claims, 'called the celestial bodies '(most) divine' 
out of larger classes of objects, but never explicitly attributes divinity 
to them or calls them gods’. Theophrastus sometimes appears to treat 
them as gods.73 Epicurus denied that they were gods,74 and the early 
Stoics did not consider them gods but viewed their orderly move- 
ments as one proof of the existence of rational god(s).75 


Daimones 


In the literary tradition gods are occasionally called daimones, and, 
also occasionally, when an individual suspects the intervention of a 
deity but does not know which one it may be, he may speak of it as a 
daimon.76 Plato on a few occasions seemingly follows this practice, 
equating a daimon to a god or to ‘some god'77 The usual two 
categories of deities in Greek practised religion are ‘gods and heroes’, 
as in Republic 2.378a2 and c5-6 and Laws 7.815d5-6. But in the 
Republic Plato introduces, idiosyncratically, a third category, dai- 
mones, to give a triad of gods, daimones, and heroes. There Socrates 
takes this classification of deities as a given, not requiring explan- 
ation, and to the triad he appends, as a separate group, the common 
dead (3.392a4—6 and 4.427b6—9). In the Laws Plato refers to the triad 


73 On Piety frag. 2.12-14 (Potscher), Cicero Nat. D. 1.13.35, and Clem. Al., Protr. 
5.66.5, and Obbink, 1988: 274. 

74 Frag. 342 [Usener]. 

75 Zeno (SVF 1.165 = Cicero Nat. D. 1.14.36), however, attributed a ‘vim divinam' 
to the stars, as to the years and months. On this see Algra, 2003: 166. For more on the 
Stoic views of these matters, see Ch. 6. 

76 On this practice and on daimones in tragedy, see Mikalson, 1991: 22-9. On 
daimones in Greek religion generally, see Burkert, 1985: 179-81 and Nilsson, 1967: 
216-22, 739-40 and 1961: 301-2. On daimones in Plato, see Kidd, 1995; Burkert, 
1985: 331-2; and Nilsson, 1961: 255-6. I am indebted also to Justin Carreker for 
permission to use parts of his unpublished study of daimones in Plato. 

77 Daimon = god: Phdr. 274c5-7, Plt. 271d6-7 and 272e6-8, and Ti. 40d6-e4. 
Daimon as ‘some god’: Phdr. 240a9-b1 and Lg. 9.877a2—b2. Such may also be the 
context of the daimones of Ly. 223a2. On daimon = god in the Apology, see pp. 25-6 
below. 
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six times, without the addition of the dead.78 Five times the lawgiver 
speaks also of only ‘gods and daimones, leaving aside the heroes and 
the dead.79 In eleven of these thirteen occurrences in the Republic and 
Laws Plato places his daimones in the context of cult, that is, of 
sanctuaries, temples, altars, statues, festivals, sacrifices, rituals, 
hymns, prayers, and/or ‘other “services” 80 In Laws 10.906a6—7 
Plato has his lawgiver make the powerful statement that ‘gods and 
daimones are our allies, and we in turn are the property of gods and 
daimones.81 

Who were these daimones that Plato contrasts to gods and heroes? 
Plato offers three types of daimones that might serve as candidates. 
First are the daimones, one for each soul, that in the Phaedo attend 
individuals in life and guide them to the underworld. In the Republic 
similar daimones are both the fates individual souls choose for their 
next lives and entities that see to it that the reborn souls fulfil these 
chosen destinies in the new life.82 In the Timaeus (90a2—c6) Plato has 
Timaeus describe a different kind of personal daimon, a type of soul 
given by god, located at the top of the body, that raises the individual 
up towards the sky, its origin, and keeps the body upright.83 Second 
are the daimones that, on the model of the daimones of Hesiod’s 
golden age (Op. 121-6), Plato in the Republic would, if Apollo of 
Delphi approves, make of soldiers killed in battle, those dead who 
have been in some other way exceptionally good in life, and deceased 
philosopher-kings. The tombs of the philosopher-kings are to be 


78 4.717b2-4, 5.738d2, and 7.801e2—3 and 818c1-2. In 7.799a6—7 and 10.910al the 
heroes are described as ‘children of the gods’, for which see Lg. 9.853c4—5. Cf. Rep. 
3.391b8—e2 and Ap. 27d8—28a2. For the distinction between those heroes who were 
children of the gods and those who were not, see (PI.) Hp.Ma. 293a9-b9. The triad is 
also apparent in Cra. 397c4—398c6. 

79 5.730al, 740a7-bi, 8.828b2, 848d2, and 10.906a6—7. The pair, gods and dai- 
mones, appear also in Rep. 2.382e6, Phdr. 246e6, and Cra. 438c5, but not in a cult 
context. 

80 Only Lg. 7.818c1—2 and 10.906a6—7 are devoid of cult context. 

81 In the Phaedo (62b6-8) Socrates claims that humans are ‘one of the possessions 
of the gods’, with no reference to daimones. 

82 Phd. 107d5—e4 and 108a2-3 and b2-3; Rep. 10.617e1—-2 and 620.47-e1. Cf. Lg. 
5.732c4—6. On these daimones in the Republic and their possible antecedents in 
Heraclitus (VS 22 B 119) and drama, see Adam, 1963, on Rep. 10.617de. On the 
‘personal daimor see Kidd, 1995: 218 and 220-1. 

83 On this daimon as a metaphor for human ‘rational capacity, see Kidd, 1995: 
221. See also Sedley, 1999: 319-20. 
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‘served’ and become objects of worship (zpooxuvycopev).84 Hesiod's 
daimones, also idiosyncratic, were ‘good, present on earth, protectors 
of mortals, and givers of good crops; and so may Plato be implying 
his deceased good men will be.85 The first set, daimones as guides of 
the dead and enforcers of destiny, is, like the creation of the triad 
gods, daimones, and heroes, Plato’s innovation, with no apparent link 
to contemporary Greek popular belief, and he gives no indication of 
cult. The second set, the war dead, good men who have died, and 
deceased philosopher-kings, has some similarities to some heroes of 
Greek cult,86 and if Plato so conceives of them, he has momentarily 
abandoned the triad of gods, daimones, and heroes that he intro- 
duced earlier in the same dialogue. 

We need, I think, to look elsewhere for the nature and origin of 
those daimones paired with the gods in Platonic theology. In the 
Symposium Socrates relates how the Diotima explained to him that 
Eros was not a god but a ‘great daimon (uéyas datuwv), and Plato 
gives to her this description of the nature and activity of daimones 
(202413-203a8): 


Everything daimonic is between god and mortal... It interprets and conveys 
things from humans to gods and things from gods to humans, that is, the 
requests and sacrifices of the humans and the orders and returns for 
sacrifices of the gods. Being between both it fills (the void) so that everything 
is bound together. Through the daimonic all divination proceeds and the 
craft of the priests who are concerned with sacrifices, rituals (reerai), 
chants, and all divination and sorcery. God does not mix with human, but 
through the daimonic is all association (ġurAia) and discussion for gods with 
humans, both when humans are awake and asleep... These daimones are 
numerous and of all kinds, and Eros is one of these. 


These daimones thus served, by this account, as intermediaries be- 
tween humans and Plato’s gods, the means of cultic communication 
between them. Plato has also elsewhere daimones as second-tier 
deities serving as intermediates between god(s) and humans. In the 


84 Rep. 5.468e4—469b4 and 7.540b7-c2. Cf. Cra. 397d9-398c4. On other antece- 
dents for the dead as daimones, see Kidd, 1995: 219. 

85 On Hesiod's daimones, see West, 1978: 182-3. 

86 On these daimones of the dead and their relationship to conventional Greek 
hero cult, see Reverdin, 1945: 131-8 and 149-67. 
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Politicus (271c8—e8), at the instruction of god (‘the greatest daimon, 
272e7), they act as shepherds over all mortal creatures. In the Laws 
(4.713c5—e6) Plato's lawgiver describes how Cronus established div- 
ine daimones to rule humans, regulate their society, and bring them 
the benefits of a golden age. But the very notion here and in the 
Symposium and Politicus of a daimon as an intermediary between 
god(s) and humans is completely alien to popular belief, and that is 
the fundamental point to be kept in mind in the following pages of 
this book. 

The question is not immediately relevant to our purposes, but 
interesting, as to why Plato created such intermediaries and called 
them daimones. The answer, I think, lies ultimately in Socrates’ 
personal daimonion. In Chapter 3 we discuss Socrates’ daimonion, 
that divinatory voice, unique to Socrates, that warned him off from 
actions that would be harmful to him. Both it and the role it played 
in Socrates’ life and trial may have led Plato to ponder the nature of 
daimones and eventually to create a new role for them in his theology. 
In the case against Socrates, Meletus charged, among other things, 
that Socrates did not ‘recognize the gods’ whom the city did but was 
introducing other, newly invented daimonia.87 One would expect the 
second part of this charge to be that he was ‘introducing other, newly 
invented gods,88 but for ‘gods’ Meletus chose the very unusual dai- 
monia, clearly in the attempt to insinuate into the accusation Socra- 
tes’ own daimonion, as both Plato (Euthphr. 3bl-7) and Xenophon 
(Mem. 1.1.2 and Ap. 10-14) recognized. Socrates chose to respond to 
the charge in the terms that Meletus presented it, that is, in terms of 
both ‘gods’ and ‘daimones (26e6-28a2). In his argument that even- 
tually shows Meletus to be contradicting himself by claiming that 
Socrates both does and does not believe in gods, Socrates claims that 
daimones are either gods or heroes (27c10-d1). Explicitly and by the 
flow of the argument the daimones of the Apology are not a separate 
group, distinct from gods and heroes.8? But already in the Apology 
Plato was drawn into the world of daimones, through Socrates’ own 


87 For the sources, see pp. 114-15. 

88 On this see Versnel, 1990: 125-7 and Brickhouse and Smith, 1989: 34-6. 

89 Nor, in the context of the preceding argument, does the mention of 'daimones, 
gods, and heroes’ in 28al make them into the hierarchical triad of gods, daimones, 
and heroes of the Republic. 
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daimonion. Socrates believed in his daimonion and viewed it as an 
intermediarv between himself and the gods in matters of divination 
(Ch. 3), and two of his comments on the daimonic from the Apologv 
resonate. ‘Is there anyone who believes that there are daimonic 
activities but does not believe daimones exist? (27c1-2), and, ‘If I 
“recognize” daimonia, it is, I suppose, very necessary that I “recog- 
nize” also daimones (27c8—9). It is, I propose, Socrates’ own daimo- 
nion, whose role and functioning Plato sought to understand in 
theological terms, and then such statements as the above that Plato 
attributed to Socrates that led him eventually to create a separate 
class of deities, daimones, inferior to gods, superior to heroes, but 
unrelated to the traditional deities of Greek practised religion.” 
The daimones of Plato provided the impetus for some, but cer- 
tainly not all, of his successors to develop their own demonologies. 
There is no trace of such daimones as intermediaries in Aristotle,’ 
Theophrastus, Zeno, or Epicurus. The Stoic Chrysippus may have 
entertained daimones both of the personal ‘genius’ type and those 
thought to be greater than humans but less divine than gods.°? But 
the author of the Epinomis and Xenocrates, head of the Academy 
from 339 to 314 sce, developed and remodelled Plato's demonology 
in ways that would have a great influence on later Greek philosophy 
and on the Church Fathers.93 From the convoluted and complex 
description in the Epinomis, it appears the author claimed that the 
outer cosmos, Uranus, is the god of first rank, and second to him are 
the seven planets. Third in rank are daimones, invisible creatures 
composed of body and soul who are all good and who love and 
help good men and hate evil ones. Like the daimones of Plato’s 


90 This is not to claim that Plato himself treated Socrates’ daimonion as a daimon 
of the types he employs elsewhere. On this see Joyal, 2000: 73-103. For the lack of 
cults of daimones, see Burkert, 1985: 180. 

91 For the daimonic character of dreams in Aristotle, see p. 123. 

92 Personal genius: SVF 3.4 = D.L. 7.88. See Rist, 1969: 261-4. ‘Greater than 
human’: SVF 2.1103 = Plut. Mor. 360e and 2.1104 = Mor. 419a. On the daimones 
of Chrysippus, see also Algra, 2003: 171-2 n. 50 and Nilsson, 1961: 259-60. Aristotle’s 
statement in the Topics (2.112a36-8) that the soul is ‘each man’s daimon may well be 
a continuation or explanation of Xenocrates’ preceding statement rather than his 
own view. 

93 Brief summaries of which may be found in Kidd, 1995: 221-4 and Nilsson, 
1961: 255-7. 
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Svmposium, thev are intermediaries between gods and humans and 
are responsible for religious phenomena such as divination. Xeno- 
crates proposes some quite different gods,°* but his daimones are 
similar, except that they are composed of soul only and are explicitly 
located between the moon and earth. Some of his daimones are good, 
some evil.95 It was with such sublunar evil daimones that some of the 
Church Fathers identified the Greek gods, ironically so, since Greek 
practised religion did not have cults of daimones. 


In the following pages I discuss first (Ch. 1) philosophical defini- 
tions and descriptions of the ‘service to the gods’ itself: what it is, 
what its components are, and what rewards are expected from it. 
From this preliminary survey two somewhat distinct aspects of the 
inquiry emerge: first, the cultic acts such as prayers, sacrifices, festi- 
vals, and dedications that the philosophical tradition includes under 
the rubric ‘service to the gods’; second, the two religious concepts 
that are, as it were, subdivisions of ‘service to the gods’, and they are 
‘proper respect’ (eboċBera) for the gods and ‘religious correctness’ 
(6ovd7ns). In Chapter 2 I treat the prayers, sacrifices, festivals, dedi- 
cations, and the cult personnel involved in ‘service to the gods’: how 
the philosophers described them, how they criticized and reformed 
them, and how they employed them in the ideal cities they fashion. 
Divination was, even in most of the philosophical tradition, treated 
as one of the greatest rewards from ‘service to gods, and in Chapter 3 
we examine how philosophers judged and employed the various 
forms of divination and how it is viewed by most of them as a 
major determinant of the components of that ‘service to the gods’. 
‘Proper respect’ for the gods and ‘religious correctness’ have tended 
to be treated as synonymous in the scholarly tradition of both Greek 
religion and Greek philosophy, and in Chapter 4 we examine the 
philosophers’ views of both ‘proper respect’ and ‘religious correct- 
ness —how they are similar and distinct, which acts fall into each 
category, and what are their causes and what rewards accrue from 
them. When I began this study, I imagined that it would focus on 
‘proper respect’, but I found that, in fact, ‘religious correctness’ plays 


94 On the gods of Xenocrates, see Baltes, 1988. 
95 Epinomis 984d8-985d4; Xenocrates, frags. 213, 222-3, and 225-30 [IP]. See 
Taran, 1975: 152 and 283-91, to which my schematic summary is much indebted. 
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much the greater role in the philosophical tradition. Plato, of course, 
makes his gods perfectly good and perfectly just, and in Chapter 5 we 
investigate how the philosophical tradition relates ‘religious correct- 
ness’ to justice, both the justice of humans and the justice of gods. In 
Chapter 6 we take up the large question of the gods’ attitude towards 
human beings, and through a variety of approaches we hope to 
demonstrate that, with a few exceptions, in the philosophical trad- 
ition the gods are consistently viewed as benevolent towards human 
beings and active agents for their betterment. At the close of that 
chapter we correlate this view of benevolent gods with that apparent 
in the sources for popular conceptions of the Greek gods of cult. 


'Service to the Gods' 


‘What other species than humans “serves” gods?’ So Xenophon in 
his Memorabilia has Socrates ask.! The answer, ‘None’, is assumed 
(1.4.13). In the same book Xenophon claims that Socrates, far from 
‘not recognizing the gods’ (uù vowierv Oeods), “especially of all men 
was seen “serving” the gods’ (1.2.64). Scholars virtually unanimously 
repeat the claim that the Greeks had no single word for ‘religion, and 
that is correct. The Greeks did have, however, a brief phrase, 
Depareia röv Beċv (‘service to the gods’) to designate ‘religion’ if 
we take ‘religion’ to be the ‘proper respect’ for the gods and the 
proper performance of all the activities directed or of concern to 
them.? The fullest discussion of ‘service to the gods’ is to be found in 
Plato’s Euthyphro, and we begin our discussion with a series of 
propositions made concerning it in that dialogue. All the proposi- 
tions are made or accepted by Euthyphro; some are proposed by 
Socrates and some of these well might have been acceptable to him 
even though he is dissatisfied with the conclusion of the discussion.’ 


1. Justice has two parts: one involves ‘proper respect’ (edceBés) and 
‘religious correctness’ (Ġoov), that is, the part concerning the 
‘service to the gods’; the remaining part of justice concerns 
the ‘service’ to human beings. (12e6-9) 


1 Ti dé dodov dAdo 7 àvðpwroi Beovs Deparetovor; Cf. Pl. Prt. 322a3-4, Menex. 
237d6-el, and Lg. 10.902b4—6. On Bepareia QeĠv see Burkert, 1985: 273 and Mikal- 
son, 1991: 200. 

2 For the less common tmnpecia TĠv Oedv and Aatpeia rõv Beċv being the 
equivalents of Qeparreia Tv Dewy, see pp. 9-10. 

3 On this see McPherran, 1996: 45-51, 71 and Brickhouse and Smith, 1989: 91-6. 
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2. ‘Religious correctness’ (ĠoLĠTns) and ‘proper respect’ (eùoéßeia) 
are ‘service to the gods. (13b4-6) 

3. The ‘service to the gods’ is the ‘service’ that slaves give their 
masters, a ‘subordinate’s service’ (irnperuki Depareia). (13d5-8) 

4. If someone knows how in prayer to say and in sacrifice to do 
things that bring charist to the gods, these things are ‘religiously 
correct’, and such things preserve private households and the 
common affairs of cities. The opposites of these things that 
bring charis all do not ‘show proper respect’, and they overturn 
and destroy all things. (14b2—7) 

5. 'Subordinate's service’ to the gods is to make requests of them 
correctly and to give them gifts correctly. (14d6—e2) 

6. ‘Religious correctness’ then would be for gods and men a 
commercial craft (rexvn éumopixy) with one another. (14e6-8) 

7. From this commercial craft (that is, from ‘religious correctness’), 
the gods receive as benefits honour (717%), gifts betokening 
honour (vepa), and charis. (15a6-11) 

8. What is ‘religiously correct’ is ‘dear’ (ġiAor) to the gods. (15bl-6) 


As we examine these propositions in the Euthyphro, we must 
note that Depareia TĠv Beċv, or ‘service to the gods’, is a concept 
familiar to even if not frequently expressed by Hesiod, Herodotus, 
tragedians, and the orators,5 and we can thus be confident that it 
is not merely a theoretical construct of philosophical theology. 
What we have in this passage of the Euthyphro is the interplay of 
statements of conventional religious views of ‘service to the gods’ 
and of philosophical attempts to define better and question those 
popular views.6 


4 On nature of charis, see pp. 14-15 and 206-7. 

5 e.g. Hes. Op. 135; Hdt. 2.37.2; Eur. El 744, Ion 111 and 187, Ba. 82, and IT 1105; 
Lysias 6.51; and Isocrates 11.24. For more examples, see Mikalson, 1991: 297 n. 228. 

6 Furley, 1985 properly re-established (against Burnet, 1924: 5-7) Euthyphro as ‘a 
rigid adherent to traditional mores’, ‘a high-priest of the conventional dogma’ and, if 
not ‘representative of the average Athenian’ a ‘religious pedant. Parker, 1998: 121 
terms him ‘a representative of conventional piety’. See also Geach, 2005: 24; Bailly, 
2003: 21; and Emlyn-Jones, 1991: 10-11. On Euthyphro’s unconventional views 
regarding the prosecution of his own father for murder, see Edwards, 2000. For a 
revival of Burnet’s views of Euthyphro and the suggestion that he may have been the 
author of the Derveni Papyrus, see Kahn, 1997a. This suggestion has generally not 
been accepted (Betegh, 2004: 64). 
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By consolidating the eight propositions, we can develop this brief, 
preliminary description of the ‘service to the gods’: ‘Service to the 
gods’ is ‘religious correctness’ and ‘proper respect for the deities’. It is 
to make requests of them, that is, to pray to them, correctly and to 
give them gifts, that is, to sacrifice, correctly. Correctly done, these 
cultic acts are ‘dear’ to the gods and generate charis in them and 
preserve private households and cities. Wrongly done, they do not 
show ‘proper respect’ and overthrow and destroy all things. From 
‘religious correctness’ on the part of humans the gods receive 
honour, gifts betokening honour, and charis. The ‘service to the 
gods’ is like the service slaves give their masters, and, finally, it is 
one part of justice, that part which concerns the gods contrasted to 
that part of justice which concerns humans. 


COMPONENTS OF THE ‘SERVICE TO THE GODS’ 


The gods whom one is ‘to serve’ are usually undefined, just ‘the 
gods.” In his discussion of marriage in the Laws, Plato’s lawgiver 
asserts that newly formed, nuclear families are to ‘serve the gods’ in 
accordance with laws/traditions (6.776a7—b4) and are to leave behind 
grandchildren to be ‘servants’ (uzypéras) for the gods (773e5—-774al). 
The gods may also be a special group such as ‘the gods of the family 
and city’ (Pl. Lg. 5.740b8—c2) and the gods who oversee childbirth 
(Arist. Pol. 7.1335b15-16). Individual gods also appear. Plato has 
Socrates claim that ‘no greater good has yet occurred in the city for 
(the Athenians) than my “subordinate’s service” (imnpeotav) to 
Apollo’ (Ap. 30a5-7).8 So, too, Plato has humans as ‘servants’ of 
Ares and of Eros in the more mythical and playful passages of the 
Phaedrus (252c4—5) and Symposium (196c1-2). The citizens of 
the Laws are to ‘serve’ the homeland since she is a goddess, and 


7 Above, Xen. Mem. 1.4.13; Pl. Euthphr. 12e6-8, 13b4-d2, Phd. 62d1-5. See also 
Xen. Mem. 2.1.28, Oec. 5.20; Pl. Rep. 4.443a9-10, Lg. 4.715c2-4, and (PL) Def. 
412e14—413a2; Arist. Pol. 7.1329a31-2; and Zeno, D.L. 7.119. That gods might 
‘serve’ humans is raised sarcastically in Xen. Mem. 4.3.9. 

8 Cf. Xen. Cyr. 7.2.15. 
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they are to think about her as they do about the local gods and 
daimones (5.740a5—-b1). Heroes, too, have their ‘service’ (Arist. 
Mund. 400b23), and in the Republic (5.469a8-b1) the tombs of the 
guardians are to be ‘served’ as if the guardians were daimones. 

In his Symposium (4.48-9) Xenophon has Hermogenes boast that 
he is so ‘dear’ (ġiXor) to the gods that they regularly send him good 
omens and indications of the future. ‘How’ Socrates asks, ‘do you 
“serve” (Depareiwr) them to be so “dear” to them? Hermogenes 
responds, ‘I praise them, spending no money, and I give back to them 
some of what they give me, and I maintain “good speech” (ed¢yyud) 
so far as I can, and I willingly commit no deception in matters in 
which I make them witnesses.’ 

Plato’s lawgiver speaks of the good man’s sacrifices, prayers, dedica- 
tions, and ‘all the “service” to the gods’ (Lg. 4.716d6—7; cf. Rep. 
2.362c1—4). If we combine the two lists we have as initial components 
of ‘service to the gods’ prayers, sacrifices, dedications (both as first- 
fruits and others), good speech in relation to the gods, and the 
upholding of oaths. To these we may add other related ‘services’ such 
as ‘service’ to things belonging to the gods (ra iepd), that is, sanctu- 
aries and, presumably, objects (Pl. Lg. 9.878a6—7 and Ep. 8.356b2-3). 
Manteis (soothsayers) are ‘servants’ (irriperar) of the prophesying god 
(Jon 534c5—d4), and the city is ‘to serve’ (úmņnperoôoca) the oracles of 
Apollo (Lg. 11.914a2—5).9 All these components of the ‘service to the 
gods’ contain fundamental practices and beliefs of contemporary 
Greek religion, and in the following chapters we discuss the treatment 
of each in the Greek philosophical tradition. 


THE SERVER AND THE SERVED 


Since the focus in this chapter is on ‘service to gods, we must investigate 
the relationship of the ‘server’ to the ‘served, that is of the human to the 
god. Is the server, as Euthyphro claims, commonly portrayed as a slave in 


9: As a sidelight, Socrates in [Plato]’s Alcibiades 1 has the four pedagogues of the 
Persian king ‘serve’ the gods by teaching the king the ‘magic’ (uayeav) of Zoroaster 
(121e5—122a2). For the instruction probably being in magic, not in the ‘theology of 
the magot, see Denyer, 2001: 180. 
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service to the god? Qepareia and its cognates are used most commonly 
of phvsicians treating patients, children serving parents, humans tending 
animals, slaves serving masters, and, as we have seen, of humans serving 
gods.!° In the context of human ‘serving god; the ‘service’ is clearly that 
of an inferior to a superior, as the term feparreta might suggest and as 
the phrase dypetixy Deparela in the Euthyphro and elsewhere makes 
absolutely clear. The ‘service’ paid by humans to gods seems to be put 
into one of three analogies: that, as by Euthyphro, of slaves to masters; 
that, mostly in Aristotle, of subjects to kings; and, most commonly, that 
of children to parents. Let us treat each in turn. 

Euthyphro’s claim that ‘the service to the gods’ is a service ‘which 
slaves give their masters’ might seem natural but in fact it is quite 
exceptional in the philosophical tradition.!! Only in the Phaedo does 
Plato have Socrates speak persistently of the gods as ‘masters’ 
(deordrat), a designation that develops logically from Socrates’ 
prior description of human beings as ‘one of the possessions of the 
gods’ (62b6—8). Slaves are the possessions of their masters, and, as 
Socrates puts it, humans are in ‘service’ (fepaeia) to the very best 
overseers, that is, the gods. These divine overseers are then termed 
‘masters’, and it is argued that a wise man would not flee serving a 
master better than himself but would wish to remain with him always 
(62c9-63a10). This leads, in turn, to Socrates’ description of the gods 
he expects to find in the underworld as ‘very good masters’ (632-3; 
cf. 69el-3).12 Later in the Phaedo Socrates imagines swans as the 


10 Some examples from Plato alone: doctors treating patients, Plt. 293b8—c1, 
295c2, 298e3, Chrm. 156b8 and c5, 157al-3, b3-4, Prt. 345a4, 354a5, Grg. 464b6, 
c4, 501al, 517e3 and 6, Rep. 1.341c6—-9, 2.369d9, 3.407e1—2, 408b4, e2—5, 410al, Lg. 
3.684c4, 4.720a3 and 6, d2, 9.865b3, 10.90242; children serving parents, Men. 91a4—5, 
Rep. 4.425b2-3, 5.467a2, Lg. 5.740a5 and cl, 10.886c7, 11.931a8 and e2; humans 
tending animals, Grg. 516e5, Rep. 1.343b3, Lg. 5.735b3 and 6; slaves serving masters, 
Smp. 175c1, Rep. 9.579a3, Lg. 1.633c2, 7.808a4, 11.915a3—4 and [Pl.] Alc. 1.122c2. 

11 As in the literary tradition. For tragedy, see Mikalson, 1991: 200, 297 n. 228, and 
298 n. 233. 

12 At another level, again in the Phaedo, Socrates argues that ‘nature’ assigns to the 
soul ‘to rule and be master’ (deo7dfew) and to the body ‘to be the slave (SouAevew) 
and to be ruled’ In this the soul is similar to the divine and the body is similar to the 
mortal (79e9-80a9). By analogy one can conclude that the mortal should as a slave 
obey the divine as its master. In Lg. 5.726a2—727a2 it is argued that the soul is ‘the 
most godly (BerċraTOv) of our possessions’, but still second in this to the gods. The 
soul, therefore, must be honoured as a master more than our slavish possessions, but 
less so than the gods who are masters (Ġeor6ra1r). 
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servants (Depdrovres) of Apollo and that they sing most beautifully 
before death because they are about to go to their master. Since they 
have prophetic skills from Apollo, they foreknow the good things in 
Hades and feel greater pleasure at the time of death than at any other 
time. So Socrates, given his situation on this day, believes himself a 
‘fellow slave’ (óuóôovdos) of the swans and the ‘sacred property’ of 
the same god Apollo (iepċs roô aùroô bed), with similar prophetic 
knowledge of the good things in Hades and equal good spirits in the 
face of death (84e3—85b7). Socrates’ conception in the Phaedo of god 
as master and human as slave follows from the initial proposition 
that man is property of the gods, and this development of it is peculiar 
to Socrates and unique in the early philosophical tradition.1 It is, of 
course, related to Socrates’ conception of his divinely inspired mis- 
sion and his service to that, a topic we treat in more detail in Chapter 
3. Here it must be noted that, despite the statement in the Euthyphro 
and its prominence in the Phaedo, the conception of god as master 
and human as slave, or, more precisely, of god as a good master and 
human as a good slave, is but one, and the least common, analogy of 
gods’ relationship to humans in the philosophical tradition. 

If gods are likened to kings, as Aristotle (Politics 1.1252b24—-7) 
claims they were, we may see a second analogy of ‘human server’ to 
‘divine served’ in that of a ‘subject’ to a ‘king. I have previously 
proposed this analogy, the strongest support for which lies in the 
honour and its causes that both kings and gods enjoy. In the Nico- 
machean Ethics Aristotle claims that honour (7117) is the prize (yépas) 
for virtue and benefactions (edepyecias), and that ‘the one who 
provides no good to the community is not held in honour, because a 


13 For humans as ‘possessions’ of the gods and daimones, see also Critias 109b6-7 
and Lg. 10.906a6—7. In 10.902b8—c2 all living creatures, including the sky, are gods’ 
possessions and therefore objects of their concern. In Euthd. 302d4-6 Apollo, Zeus, 
and Athena are termed, in an Athenian context, ‘ancestors and Ġeorċrar, and in Lg. 
7.796b6 Athena is deorowa. These are honorific, cult-type titles and do not imply 
servitude of their devotees. Cf. Phdr. 273e8—274a2. 

At Lg. 6.762e1-7 ‘slavery to the laws’ is equated to ‘slavery to the gods’ 
(rots Deois otcav Ġovjeiar). 

Finally, Plato has Parmenides claim (Prm. 133d7—134e6) that, because gods deal in 
absolutes and humans do not, gods exercise perfect, absolute ‘mastership’ and 
‘knowledge’, unrelated to their human counterparts, and hence gods could not be 
‘masters’ (Seoad7ar) of humans. 
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communal thing is given to the one who benefits the communitv, 
and honour is that communal thing’ (8.1163b3—8). We have seen in 
Euthyphro 15a6—11 above, proposition 7, that rıuý and yépa are just 
those benefits that accrue to gods. In the Politics Aristotle has, among 
the various types of rulers, kings in particular rewarded with riu: 
“Of gains those of money are tyrannical, those referring to tyu7 are 
more kingly’ (5.1311a5-7). The kingship itself is a 71u/j—as both 
‘honour’ and ‘office—and according to Aristotle ‘it is based on 
worth, either private virtue or family, or on benefactions, or on 
these things and ability. For all who have benefited or were able to 
benefit their cities and peoples attained this riu% (5.1310b33—6). The 
king, like a god, benefits his subjects and receives for that 7iu); both 
as his ‘office’ and as ‘honour’. A very similar nexus of a god’s and a 
king’s rıuý in tragedy led me to formulate the analogy in this way: 


The king has an office and functions (717), and for this he is honored, usually 
by the freely given gifts of his subjects. In these he delights and takes pleasure, 
and in return he helps those who honor him. Deprived of the honor due him, 
the king may become angry, punish his rebellious subjects, and reassert his 
authority, but that is a perversion of the proper relationship. So, too, a god 
has riu as a function, a reuńý which the god is concerned to maintain. For this 
the god expects from humans Trux as honor and worship, and this 71.7 is to be 
rendered in sacrifice and other cult acts. Like a king, a god is justifiably angered 
when his riu as function is not respected, when the 71ur owed him is not 
given, and he punishes the rebel. (Mikalson, 1991: 197)!4 


Both sides of the analogy are, though not explicitly, embedded in the 
charis relationship, both when it is functioning properly and when it 
is not. 


14 Cf. Mikalson, 2005: 23. Dover, 1972: 32 formulated much the same analogy, 
speaking of ‘ruler’ instead of ‘king’: “The Greek’s relation with one of his gods was 
essentially the relation between subject and ruler. A ruler is a person whose actions 
and decisions cannot always be predicted or explained by his subjects; he can be 
placated, in normal times by normal tribute; he makes rules—which he himself does 
not necessarily obey—and punishes subjects who break the rules; but he does not 
concern himself with what lies outside the province of his rules, and a prudent subject 
will pay his tribute, obey the rules, and keep out of the ruler’s way. 

15 On Aristotle’s claim (EN 8.1158b33—1159a8) of the impossibility of a ¢iAla 
relationship equally between gods and their worshippers and kings and their subjects, 
see discussion of gods and ġiżia in Ch. 4. 
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The analogy of children serving parents to humans serving gods is, 
in contrast to that of slaves/masters, widespread in both philosophy 
and literature, and, in contrast to subjects/kings, is explicitly stated. It 
is also expressed in the same language: of ‘service’, charis, and hon- 
our. We discuss this and aspects of the religious side of the child/ 
parent relationship in more detail in Chapter 4 and here offer only 
some examples to illustrate the analogy. In Plato’s Laws the lawgiver 
requires that families leave behind a male heir as a ‘server’ 
(Oeparredrnv) of the gods of the family and city and of those still 
living and those who have died (5.740b8—c2; cf. 6.773e5-774al and 
9.878a6—7). By those ‘still living’ he means ‘parents’ and by the dead 
‘ancestors’ (zpoydvor), and only the former are of concern now.16 

In Memorabilia 2.2.13-14 Xenophon has Socrates ask his son 
Lamprocles, 


Do you not think it is necessary to ‘serve’ (Oepamrevew) the mother who loves 
you most of all? Do you not know that the city is concerned with and brings 
to court no other lack of charis? It overlooks those who, treated well, do not 
return charis, but if someone does not ‘serve’ his parents, it brings him to 
court and rejects him in the scrutiny and does not allow him to be an archon, 
because, if he were sacrificing, the sacrifices would not be made with the 
‘proper respect’ (for the gods) and he would not do anything else well or 
justly. . . . If you have ‘sound thoughts’ (cw¢pov7s), you will ask that the gods 
forgive you if you have committed some wrong against your mother, lest 
they think you lack a sense of charis and will not be willing to do good things 
for you. 


The ‘service’ owed parents is in terms not of affection but of the 
charis owed in return for goods received, as with the gods. In another 
discussion of charis Xenophon’s Socrates makes the point more 
explicitly: “Who might be done greater goods than children by their 
parents? The parents brought them into existence and made them see 
such beautiful things and share in such good things as the gods 
provide to humans’ (Mem. 2.2.3). And for that parents deserve 


16 See England, 1921, on 5.740c1. Cf. 4.724a1-2. On ‘service’ owed to parents, see 
also Pl. Rep. 4.425bl-3 and 5.467al-2 and Lg. 5.740a5—6, and Morrow, 1960: 467-8. 
On ‘service’ owed to dead ancestors, Xen. Mem. 1.3.1 and 2.2.13 and Pl. Rep. 
4.427b7-9, Lg. 4.723e4—5, and Morrow, 1960: 461-7. 
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charis. Thus children are to ‘serve’ their parents as humans do gods, 
in the context of charis, in return for goods received.!” 

We have seen honour associated with ‘service to the gods’, and so, 
too, is it with ‘service’ to parents. ‘Honour’, Aristotle claims, ‘must be 
given to parents just as to gods’ (EN 9.1165a24),18 but in the honours 
paid to parents, like those to gods, ‘no one might ever pay back their 
value, but the person “serving” (ó Oepareúwv) to the limit of his 
means seems to be a decent (émeceyjs) man’ (8.1163b15—18).19 Pla- 
to’s lawgiver claims that what he has said about the ‘service to the 
gods’ is relevant also to the honours and dishonours of parents (Lg. 
11.930e4-6), and that the gods heed a parent’s prayer about his 
children, for their benefit if he is honoured, for their harm if he is 
not (11.931b5-e9). Parents are not gods, but honouring or dishon- 
ouring them brings much the same results as honouring or dishon- 
ouring the gods. 

When Socrates in a discussion of the unwritten laws asks whether 
it is not the law/custom among all humans to respect (o¢Bew) gods, 
Hippias responds, ‘Is it not the custom everywhere to honour par- 
ents? And Socrates agrees that it is (Mem. 4.4.19-20). The distinc- 
tion here is between ‘proper respect’ (céBew or eboefieiv) for the gods 
and honour for parents, and it seems that in the philosophical 
tradition ‘service’, charis, and honours are shared among gods and 
parents, but edoċfera is largely reserved for the gods.20 

Children, Aristotle claims (EN 9.1162a4—7), have ‘affection’ 
(grAia) for their parents as humans do for gods, as towards those 
‘good and superior.2! They do so ‘because [their parents] have done 


17 Cf. Pl. Lg. 4.717b5-46 and Arist. EE 7.1242a32-5. 

18 Cf. Pl. Rep. 3.386a2-3. 

19 Cf. EN 9.1164b2-6. For the link of ‘service’ and honour of parents, see also Pl. 
Lg. 4.723e4—5 and 10.886c6—7. 

20 Cf. PI. Lg. 4.717a6—b6 where gods enjoy both rinai and edoefera, the parents 
only Tywal. Note the distinction oire avOpartrous aidovpevos oute Deovs oeBopevos 
in 11.917b3-4. The distinction is most clearly stated in Lycurgus, Leoc. 15, 
mpos TE Tovs Deods eVoeBas Kal mpòs roùs yovéas Ġolws, and is clearly reflected in 
Gorgias’ Funeral Oration, VS 82 B 6: cepvol ev mpòs Tods Beovs TĠ diKaiw, 
doctor S€ mpds TOvs TOKEQS TH Oepameia. For exceptional cases of ‘proper respect’ 
(edoefera) directed towards parents, occurring only when parents are paired with 
gods, see Pl. Rep. 10.615c2—3 and Smp. 188c2-6. 

21 Dirlmeier, 1991: 530 views this as not Aristotle’s view but as a 'Gebote der 
Volksmoral’. 
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well the most important matters. For they are the cause of their 
existing, of their being raised, and when born of their being edu- 
cated? Among the acts of those who are ‘religiously correct’ 
(rois Ġoiois), according to Plato's lawgiver (Lg. 4.717b5-d3), are 
the honours of living parents. Parents deserve such honours,?2 


because it is right (@éuis) for one owing one’s first and greatest debts, the 
most important of all debts, to pay them back and to think that whatever he 
possesses and has all belong to those who begot and raised him. He is to 
provide these things in ‘subordinate’s service’ (irrnpeciar) to his parents to 
the utmost of his ability, beginning with property, secondly the things of the 
body, and thirdly the things of the soul. He is paying back as loans the cares 
and attention and the long ago labours of those labouring very hard, all 
given on loan for the young, and he is giving them back to very old people 
who very much need them in old age. Through his whole life he must 
especially have had and maintain good speech (ed¢ypiav) towards his 
parents because there is a very heavy punishment for light and flighty 
words.23 Nemesis, the messenger of Justice, has been assigned as an overseer 
over all such matters. 


The relationship of parent to child does not, apparently, require a 
return of affection but concerns quite specifically the proper ‘service’ 
for the many good things the child has received from the parents. It is 
analogous to the charis owed to the gods for their gifts, and it is 
expressed, as we have seen, in the same terms of ‘service’ and 
honours. The relationship of children to parent is thus analogous 
to that of humans to god, but not identical. As Aristotle notes (EN 
9.1165a24—7), different honours are owed in different relationships, 
and the honours and ‘service’ owed to parents and gods are different. 
Also, when gods are mistreated in the charis relationship, they act 
directly. When parents suffer the same, they turn to the gods for 
recompense. Despite this, and keeping in mind that the fundamental 
issue is ‘service’ for goods rendered, we may see in the child to parent 
relationship the closest and most widely used analogy of the human 
server to the divine served. 


22 On ‘religious correctness’ as it concerns parents, see Ch. 4. 
23 On eddyia in relation to the gods, see Ch. 2. 
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“SERVICE TO THE GODS’ ASA 
COMMERCIAL CRAFT 


If the predominate analogy of human server to divine served is the 
child to the parent, it calls into question Socrates’ labelling of ‘service 
to the gods’ in the Euthyphro as ‘commercial’, that is, as between a 
buyer and seller (14e6—7). This characterization of the ‘service to the 
gods’ is apparently neither Socrates’ nor Euthyphro’s own view. 
Socrates expresses it only as a conclusion drawn from how Euthyphro 
describes ‘service to the gods’, and Euthyphro assents to the label only 
reluctantly.24 The explicit description of ‘service to the gods’ as a 
commercial craft is also unique to the Euthvphro.25 In the Eudemian 
Ethics Aristotle contrasts the relationship between god and men to 
that between sellers, lenders, and their clients. Aristotle’s god is 
content receiving the sacrifices which his worshippers have the 
means to make.26 The seller and lender will not accept the client's 
claim of not having the means to pay what is owed (7.1243b11-14). 
So, too, in the coin of honour. As we have seen, Aristotle claims that 
‘honour must be given to parents just as to gods’ (EN 9.1165a24), but 
in the honours paid to parents, like those to gods, no one can pay full 
worth (8.1163b15-17). In the Memorabilia (4.3.15) Xenophon 
has Euthydemus dispirited because no human can return to the 
gods charis worthy of their benefactions. It is in the human’s inability, 
just as the child's, to pay ‘full worth’—in sacrifices or honour or 
charis—to the gods for the great benefits received that the idea of 
‘service to the gods’ being a commercial exchange between men and 
gods breaks down. We do far better to return to the charis relation- 
ship, in which there is a mutual exchange of pleasing favours, 
wherein these favours may be very different in nature, scale, and 
financial value. 


24 I owe these observations to Andrew S. Mason. 

25 For less explicit descriptions of it as such, and for the importance of charis 
in understanding the correct relationship, see Parker, 1998: 118-21; Yunis, 1988a: 
101-2. Cf. Mikalson, 2005: 26-7. 

26 Cf. EN 9.1164b4-6. 
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BENEFITS FROM ‘SERVICE TO THE GODS’ 


Many benefits accrue to humans from performing individual com- 
ponents of the ‘service to the gods’, as we shall see later, but some are 
explicitly associated with that ‘service’ itself. Xenophon has two 
statements of this in the Oeconomicus, the first by Ischomachus to 
Socrates (11.7-8): 


I will describe to you what practices I try to spend my life performing, so far 
as I can. Since I seem to have learned that the gods have made it not right 
(Oeuıróv) for men to succeed without knowing what they must do and 
taking care that these things be done, and to some of those who are wise 
and taking this care they grant to be eudaimones, but others not, so I begin 
by ‘serving the gods’, and I try to do as is right for me when I am praying to 
find health, strength of body, honour in the city, goodwill among my friends, 
honourable safety in war, and wealth that increases in a good way. 


In 5.19-6.1 Socrates himself tells Critobulus: 


I thought that you knew, Critobulus, that the gods are no less in authority 
over the tasks in agriculture than over those in war. You see that those 
engaged in war, before their war activities, please (ċċapeokouċvovs) the gods 
and ask them by sacrifices and omens what they must and must not do. Do 
you think it is less necessary to make the gods propitious (iXdoreofar) 
concerning agricultural activities? For you know well that people with 
‘sound thoughts’ (cwdpoves) ‘serve’ (Beparrejovow) the gods also for the 
sake of wet and dry crops, cattle, horses, sheep, and all their possessions.” 

And Critobulus answered: I think you are right when you order me to 
try to begin every task with the gods, because they are in no less authority 
over the tasks of peace than those of war. 


It is a sign of ‘sound thinking’ (swġpocuvn) ‘to serve the gods’, and 
that ‘service’ includes ‘pleasing them’ and ‘making them propitious’. 
Xenophon has Socrates describe Virtue’s warning to Heracles, ‘If you 
wish the gods to be propitious (iAews) to you, you must “serve” 
(Oeparevréov) them’ (Mem. 2.1.28). Such ‘propitiousness’ ((Aadrys), 
though not limited to the gods,?8 is particularly associated with them 


27 On sophrosyne as ‘sound thinking’, see pp. 12-13. 
28 Of the dead, Pl. Rep. 4.427b6-8; of living philosophers, 6.496el-3. 
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(Pl. Euthd. 273e5-274a1).29 Gods are made propitious by sacrifices, 
prayers, song, dance, and statues.3° ‘Served’ and propitious, the gods 
assist in divination?! and, as we see in the passages from the Oeco- 
nomicus above, in health, bodily strength, honour in the city, good- 
will of friends, safety in war, acquisition of wealth, and success in 
agriculture. And Ischomachus and Critobulus take all this to mean 
that they should begin with the gods. Those who ‘serve’ the gods are 
also ‘dear’ to them (ġiŻor, Xen. Smp. 4.49, above and Deoġiżeis, 
Pl. Rep. 2.362c1-6). Plato’s lawgiver offers an excellent conclusion 
to this summary of the benefits of the ‘service to the gods’ in a 
statement that he considers ‘the finest and truest of all statements, 
that ‘for the good person to sacrifice and associate always with 
the gods by means of prayers, dedications, and all the “service to 
the gods” (Oeparreia BeĠr) is the finest, best, and most useful thing 
for the eudaimon life’ (Lg. 4.716d5-e1).32 The eudaimon life was 
certainly described differently by the different philosophers, but 
Aristotle claims that both ‘the many’ (of 7o/20i) of Greeks and 
the sophisticated ones, that is, the philosophers, assume that eudai- 
monia is ‘living well’ and ‘faring well and is pleasurable. “The many’, 
however, in distinction from the philosophers, include more obvious 
things drawn from their own lives, such as health, wealth, and 
honour.33 

We may now fill out and correct our preliminary description of the 
‘service to the gods’ drawn from Plato’s Euthyphro. ‘Service to the 
gods’ is ‘religious correctness’ and ‘proper respect’ for the deities. It is 
to pray, sacrifice, and make dedications correctly, and to begin every 
task with the gods. To perform this ‘service’ is a matter of ‘sound 


29 Cf. Pl. Lg. 7.792d2-5. On the odd extension of fAadrys in this passage, see 
England, 1921, ad loc. 

30 Pl. Lg. 4.712b4-6, 7.803e1-804b4, and 10.910b2—3. Empedocles, who, as we 
shall see (pp. 69-70), rejects animal sacrifice, makes his Aphrodite ‘propitious’ by 
statues, painted dedications of animals, perfumes, offerings of myrrh and incense, 
and libations of honey (frag. VS 31 B 128). 

31 Xen. Mem. 1.1.9 and 1.4.18. Cf. Pl. Laches 198e4—-5. 

32 Cf. Pl. Ti. 90c4-6. Xenophon in the Cyropaedia (8.1.24) has the Persians 
thinking that ‘they themselves will be more eudaimon if they “serve the gods'' just 
as does Cyrus who is ‘most eudaimon and a ruler’. 

33 On these aspects of eudaimonia, see Aristotle, EN 1.1095a18—25, b14—-17, 
7.1152b6—7 and 1153b14—15 and Introduction, pp. 7-9. 
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thinking. This 'service' 'pleases' the gods and makes them 'propi- 
tious’. The human performs this ‘service’ as he would for a parent, in 
return for the good things he has received. Cult acts, properly done, 
are ‘dear’ to the god as are those who perform them. These acts 
establish and maintain a charis relationship between men and gods, a 
mutual exchange of pleasing favours. The gods receive honour and 
gifts betokening honour; humans, in turn, have safe and prosperous 
families and cities, success in agriculture, war, and divination, and, 
most importantly, may find eudaimonia. The difference in the char- 
acter and value of the favours given and received distinguish this 
relationship from the purely ‘commercial’, where exchanges of equal 
value are expected. And, finally, this ‘service’ is one part of justice, 
that part that concerns the gods. 


2 


Prayer, Sacrifice, Festivals, Dedications, 
and Priests in ‘Service to the Gods’ 


PRAYER 


Prayers, the attempt to ‘persuade a god or to 'ask' the god for 
something (PI. Rep. 3.399b4—5),! are a major component of ‘service 
to the gods’, and they, along with dedications and other ‘service’ to 
the gods, are part of humans’ endeavour to ‘associate’ or ‘interact 
(mpocouiàe®) with the gods (Lg. 4.716d6-e1).2 A knowledge of 
praying (eùxeoĝðaı) is part of ‘religious correctness, and prayers 
establish charis with the gods. Plato, like virtually all philosophers, 
accepted prayer as an institution. One who rejected prayer was the 
Athenian Aristodemus ‘The Small’, whose conversation with Socrates 
Xenophon portrays in the Memorabilia. On his own admission 
Aristodemus did not sacrifice or pray to the gods or practise divin- 
ation and laughed at those who did. His explanation was that he did 
not scorn divinity (rò Ġaruċviov), but thought it too ‘magnificent’ or 


1 Cf. PI. Euthphr. 14c8-9, Lg. 7.801a9, and Plt. 290c8—d2. On prayers in and by 
philosophers, see Parker, 1998; Pulleyn, 1997; Meijer, 1981: 232-45; Des Places, 1960; 
von Fritz, 1945: 34-9. On prayers specifically in Plato, McPherran, 2000a and 
Jackson, 1971. 

2 Cf. PL Smp. 188d8-9, 202e7—203a4, and La. 199d7—el. ċjprAeiv and its com- 
pounds indicate more than 'to talk' to others. Its primarv meaning is 'to associate 
with, a corollary of which is ‘conversation. See e.g. Ion 531c4—7 and Chantraine, 
1983: 797-8. In PI. Lg. 10.887el-2 individuals ‘converse with’ (mpooðiadeyouévovs) 
the gods in prayer and supplications (fxeredats). 

3 ‘Religious correctness’: Euthphr. 14b2—4 and c5-6. Charis: Euthphr. 14b2—4, Cra. 
400e1-401al, and Stilpon, fr. 177 [Döring] = D.L. 2.117. 
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‘grand’ (ueyadompenéorepov) to be in need of his ‘service’ (rûs 
éuns Depareias). He adds that, if he thought the gods were concerned 
with humans, he would not neglect them (Mem. 1.4.2 and 10). This, 
in turn, launches Xenophon’s Socrates into a long description of how 
the gods’ concern for the human being is revealed in the obviously 
divine design of the human’s senses, of the structure of his body and 
its parts, of his desires to have and raise children, in his wisdom, his 
soul and its activities, and in language and divination (1.4.4-18).4 
The upshot, of course, is that Aristodemus should ‘serve’ the gods 
and that this ‘service’ included prayer.> 

Epicurus, too, proposed that the gods had no concern for men, but 
did not come to Aristodemus’ conclusion about prayer: “God does 
not give kind services but is free from care and concern for us. 
Turned away from the world, he does other things or, what seems 
to Epicurus the greatest blessedness, he does nothing, and kind 
services touch him no more than wrongs do’ (frag. 364 [Usener] = 
Seneca, Ben. 4.4.1).6 One would expect to find little place for 
prayer—as ‘persuasion’ or 'requesti—in such a theology, and a quip 
attributed to Epicurus suggests criticisms of some forms of prayer: 
‘If the god were complying with the prayers of men, then all 
men would be perishing more quickly because they are constantly 
praying for many harsh things against one another’ (frag. 388 
[Usener]). But, in fact, Epicurus did pray as well as sacrifice to the 
gods, and this led his supporters to claim his piety and his opponents 
to charge him with hypocrisy for concealing from the public his real 


4 On this passage of Xenophon, and on its relationship to Platonic accounts, see 
Beckman, 1979: 247-50. For the claim that the historical Socrates, disinterested in 
such physiologia, could not have made such an argument, see Vlastos, 1991: 162. For 
the counterargument, that the passage is ‘re-creating a genuinely Socratic—or at the 
very least, possibly Socratic—line of reasoning’, see McPherran, 1996: 273-91. 

5 Aristodemus was a devoted follower of Socrates, and it is he whom Plato has 
report the conversations and speeches of the Symposium. But Aristodemus, appar- 
ently, was not part of Socrates’ inner circle and is recognized only as a disciple, not as 
a philosopher himself. On what is known of Aristodemus, see Nails, 2002: 52-3. 

6 Or, as an Epicurean text puts it, ‘do not introduce the idea of a charis relationship 
(xapırwvías) with the gods’ (POxy. 215, col. II, lines 9-11, for which see Obbink, 1984: 
612). For the possibility that this text is from Epicurus himself, see Obbink, 1992b: 
188-91. Cf. D.L. 10.139 and Epicurus, frag. 365 [Usener]. 
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beliefs.” For Epicurus, ‘to pray is natural for us, not because the gods 
would be hostile if we did not pray, but in order that, according to the 
understanding of beings surpassing in power and excellence, we may 
realize our fulfilments and social conformity with the laws'$ In 
Epicurean theology and practice, transcendent deities do not exclude 
at least certain forms of prayer. 

Plato accepted the institution of prayer but criticized mistaken types 
and uses of it found in contemporary society. He excludes from both 
his ideal state in the Republic and from the Cretan city he is designing in 
the Laws those ‘begging priests’ (dpiprar) and soothsayers who claim 
that they have power from the gods to ‘cure’ (dxeio0ar) an injustice 
committed by a man or his ancestors by means of, in Homer’s words, 
‘sacrifices and kindly prayers’ (Ovoíais kai ebywAais dvavator) and 
by dedications.? For their proof that this can be done, such people 
quote Homer’s famous description of Phoenix’ argument to Achilles in 
IL 9.497-501: 


Even the gods themselves are moved by entreaties (roroi). 
Humans turn away (the anger of) the gods by sacrifices, 
kindly prayers, libation, and the savour of meat. 
They entreat the gods whenever someone transgresses or 
commits an error. 

(Rep. 2.364b6-e2) 


The transgressions that concern Plato in this discussion are those 
against justice, and if the gods can be begged or bought off from 
punishing the unjust in this life or the next, the case for living the 
unjust life becomes much stronger. So Adeimantus concludes his 


7 For full discussion and the ancient texts and modern bibliography on this topic, 
see Obbink, 1996: 396-8. That such concealment of views concerning prayer may 
have been necessary is suggested by Stilpon’s response to the question whether he 
thought the gods felt charis (xaipovor) in prayers: ‘Fool, do not ask me about these 
matters in the street but when I am alone’ (frag. 177 [Déring] = D.L. 2.117). 

8 Philodemus, On Piety 740-50 [O] in Obbink’s translation. From statements such 
as these Gerson (1990: 251 n. 73) concludes that for Epicurus ‘the value of worship is 
purely psychological or social’. See also Hadzsits, 1908. 

9 Otherwise stated, such people claim to ‘make the gods propitious by sacrifices 
and prayers’ in the face of human injustice (PI. Lg. 10.910b2—3). On the likely identity 
of such begging priests and soothsayers in contemporary Athens, see Parker, 2005a: 
121-2. 
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‘argument’ for the benefits of the unjust life: ‘If we are just, we will 
only be unpunished by the gods, but we will lose the profits from 
injustice. But if we are unjust, we will make our profits and then 
escape unpunished by persuading the gods, entreating them when we 
transgress and commit errors’ (Rep. 2.364b4—366a5). Plato turns to 
this issue again only in the last of his writings, the Laws. Some, he has 
his lawgiver claim, have a mistaken belief about the gods, that they 
are concerned for human affairs but are easily persuaded by sacrifices 
and prayers (Lg. 10.885b8—9 and 888c2—7). Those who promise to 
persuade the gods, ‘bewitching’ (yonrevovres) them with sacrifices, 
prayers, and incantations, destroy individuals, families, and cities. 
Plato holds out for such individuals some of the harshest punish- 
ments his new city will have to offer: solitary confinement and, after 
death, their bodies cast outside the country and left unburied (Lg. 
10.909a8—c4). Plato’s major concern here is, of course, not with 
prayer but with justice, and, in that regard, with a specific type of 
prayer which, in his view, is based on a misconception of the nature 
of the gods!® and encourages humans to imagine that they can 
pursue unjust acts without fear of divine punishment.!! 

The most common and most widespread criticism of prayer 
among the philosophers is directed against the most usual topics of 
prayer in everyday life. By Plato and Xenophon it is indicated, in 
various ways, that common requests in prayers were for marriage and 
a family, and that the children be ‘good’ and even ‘famous’!2 One 


10 For the argument that the nature of the gods is not such as to be persuaded not 
to punish the unjust acts of men, see Lg. 10.905d1-907d1. Cf. (PL) Alc. 2.149c2— 
150b1. 

11 By way of contrast, Xenophon in Mem. 2.2.14 has Socrates urging his son that 
he ask the gods to be ‘understanding’ (or ‘forgiving’) (ovppropovas) if he has 
neglected his mother in some way. Plato, too, has Socrates, as part of his playful 
prayer to Eros in the Phaedrus, pray for forgiveness (cvyyvwpny) for his first speech 
attacking Eros (257a6). For an attempt to make this prayer not an exception to Plato’s 
own rules for prayer, see Jackson, 1971: 24-7. 

12 In asking the question ‘how might humans justly ask for “good children” 
(edrervia) from Zeus when Zeus did not even have the power to provide this for 
himself’ (frag. 29 [K] = Clem. Al., Pro. 4.56.1), the Cynic Bion is looking to the 
mythological tradition. In cult Zeus would not be the deity to whom such prayers 
were directed. Kindstrand, 1976: 231-2 goes too far in claiming from this fragment 
that Bion ‘ridicules and rejects prayer to the gods as being of no use at all. Cf. 
Diogenes, frag. V B 343 [G] = D.L. 6.63. 
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also asked for health,1$ wealth, good crops, safety, good fortune, and 
eudaimonia.. One might also have prayed to be ‘dear’ to the gods.!5 
Theages claims that all other men would pray, as he would, to be a 
tyrant and perhaps even a god ([Pl.] Thg. 125e8—126a4).16 The 
philosophers claim that an individual should not pray to the gods 
for such specific things but only for ‘the good things’ and leave it to 
the gods to decide what are ‘the good things’. In describing Socrates’ 
practice, Xenophon in Memorabilia 1.3.2 gives the simplest statement 
of this: 


[Socrates] used to pray to the gods simply to give ‘the good things’ 
(ra djadd) since the gods know best what kinds of things are good. He 
thought that those who prayed for gold, silver, tyranny, or some other such 
thing were praying for nothing different than if they should pray for a dice 
game or a battle or any other of those things whose outcomes are unclear.!” 


Aristotle, who wrote a book on prayer (D.L. 5.22), from quite a 
different angle refines the definition of ‘the good things’ that should 
be requested in prayers in Nicomachean Ethics 5.1129b3-6 (slightly 


13 Democritus (VS 68 B 234] complained that ‘humans ask for health from the 
gods in prayers but do not know that they have the power over this in themselves. By 
their own lack of self-control they do things opposed to health and by their appetites 
become themselves betrayers of their own health? Diogenes the Cynic says much the 
same regarding sacrificing for health (frag. V B 345 [G] = D.L. 6.28). 

14 Socrates’ prayer to Pan at Phdr. 279b8—c3 includes requests for both wealth and 
beauty, but with a very Socratic/Platonic reinterpretation of what those mean. On 
this famous prayer, see Jackson, 1971: 27-30. 

15 Marriage and family, to be deduced from the perverse prayer of PI. Phdr. 240a6— 
7; children, Phdr. 240a6-7, that they be good and famous, Rep. 5.461a6—b1, Menex. 
247d4-5; health, Phdr. 244d5-e2; wealth, Phdr. 279c1-3, Xen. Mem. 1.3.2; good 
crops, Mem. 3.14.3; safety, good fortune, and ‘dearness’ to god, Pl. Cra. 397b4—6; 
and eudaimonia, Xen. Mem. 4.2.36. For a more comprehensive list of common 
requests and their classifications in prayers, see Aubriot-Sċvin, 1992: 109-21. 

16 Cf. Xen. Mem. 1.3.2. 

17 Cf. Xen. Mem. 2.2.10. Phaedrus gives such a qualification as an addendum to 
Socrates’ prayer to Eros in the Phaedrus: ‘Socrates, I pray with you that these things, if 
it is better that they be for us, come to be’ (257b7-cl). For the same thought 
expressed by later philosophers of various schools, see the Cynic Diogenes (frag. V 
B 350 [G] = D.L. 6.42) and the Stoic Posidonius (frag. 429 [Theiler] = D.L. 7.124). 
Aristippus of Cyrene, an associate of Socrates (see Nails, 2002: 50-1), offers an 
interesting variation on this theme. He claimed that ‘in general praying for good 
things and asking for something from the god is ridiculous. When a sick person asks 
the physicians for some food or drink, they do not give it then but when it seems to 
them to be beneficial’ (frag. 227 [Mannebach] = IV A 132 [G]). 
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paraphrased): “Humans pray for and pursue things that are simply 
good but not always good for some person. They ought not to do this 
but to pray that the things that are simply good be good also for 
themselves, and they ought to choose the ones that are good for 
themselves. 

If we can trust Diodorus (10.9.8), Pythagoras anticipated Socrates 
on the question of the proper objects of prayer: “[Pythagoras] said it 
was necessary in prayers to pray simply for the good things and not 
to name them individually, for example, the power to act as one 
wishes (ċċovcia), strength, beauty, wealth, and other similar things. 
For many times each of these things totally destroys the people who 
have, as they desired, acquired them. 

A corollary to the theory that one should pray only for ‘good 
things’ is worked out in the Alcibiades 2, a dialogue that is very 
Platonic in character if not in fact written by Plato.!8 The dialogue 
opens with Alcibiades on his way to pray to a god, and Socrates 
introduces their conversation with three questions (138b1-8): 


Do you not think that the gods sometimes give some of the things that we 
happen to pray for individually and as a state, and do not give others? And 
that there are some people to whom they give them and others to whom they 
do not...? Do you not think that there is need of much foresight so that a 
person does not fail to recognize that in fact he is praying for great evils 
when he thinks he is praying for good things? 


As an example of the last he offers Oedipus who, when he could have 
prayed for a turning away of the evils besetting him, instead cursed his 
sons to mutual slaughter, thereby adding to his existing evils (138b9-c5). 
Alcibiades 2 concerns primarily thoughtfulness (ġpovnous) and the lack 
of it (dġpocivn), knowledge (êrıornuý) and ignorance (ċvvora), and 
throughout illustrations and examples are drawn from the realm of 
prayer. One should not, for example, accept all things offered to him, 
such as a tyranny or generalship, or pray for them if, because of them, he 
is going to be harmed or even lose his life (141c9-d2). 

Socrates offers as an appropriate model a prayer he claims to have 
heard from a wise (ġpċviuos) poet (143al-3): 


18 On the ascription (or not) of this dialogue to Plato, see p. 3 n. 4. 
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Zeus Basileus, give us good things (ra uev éofAd) 
both when we pray and when we do not. 
And, as we pray, ward off the bad things (ra dé deca). 


The Lacedaemonians, Socrates claims, follow just such a model and 
individually and as a state on each occasion make such a prayer 
(148b9-42), 


bidding the gods to give ‘the beautiful things’ (ra kaá) in addition to ‘the 
good things’. No one might hear them praying for more than this. Therefore, 
to the present time they are no less successful than any people. And if it has 
happened that they have not succeeded in all things, it is not on account of 
their prayers, but, as I think, it is up to the gods to give whatever someone 
prays for or the opposite. 


Others, in particular the Athenians, give more and more expensive 
sacrifices, dedications, and processions to the gods every year, but, 
according to the prophet Ammon, the gods give more victories to the 
Lacedaemonians because of their edġnula. eddnuia is ‘good, proper 
speech’ in a religious context, and Socrates here idiosyncratically 
identifies it with the Lacedaemonians' traditional prayer (148e3— 
149c1).19 

Correct pravers and pravers that will most likelv achieve their 
intended result, that is, rò dvafdv, require knowledge, wisdom, and 
justice, and ‘those who have wisdom (ġpoveuor) and justice (dikaror) 
are the only ones who know what one should do and say in regards to 
both men and the gods’ (150bl-3). So, according to Diodorus (10.9.7), 
Pythagoras had told his followers that ‘the wise (rods dpovipous) 
should pray for “the good things” on behalf of the unwise, because 
the unwise do not know what is truly good in life.2° The Alcibiades 2 
comes to the radical but logical conclusion that one should not even 
attempt prayer until one acquires such wisdom, and so the dialogue 
ends with Alcibiades putting off his prayer to the god until he finds a 
teacher—playfully toying with Socrates on this topic—and acquires 


19 For the nature of eddypia and other idiosyncratic interpretations Plato offers of 
it, see pp. 59-60. 

20 It may say something of Pythagoras’ view of his followers that he did not allow 
them ‘to pray on behalf of themselves because they did not know what was beneficial’ 
(D.L. 8.9). 
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that virtue.21 So, too, the Athenian in the Laws claims it is a ‘slippery 
thing’ for a person who lacks ‘reason’ (vods) to ‘use prayer’, since 
the opposite of what he wishes may result (3.688b6—c1). From the 
same discussion the Spartan concludes that one ‘should not pray 
that all things follow his wishes, but that his wishes follow his 
“reason” (ġpovnors). As a logical conclusion to this line of thought, 
he claims each city and individual ought to pray to have 'reason' 
(vots) (3.687e5—9).22 

In the Alcibiades 2 an understanding of justice (dikawooivn) is 
among the prerequisites for correct prayer (150bl-3), and Xenopha- 
nes of Colophon, about two centuries earlier, had urged fellow sym- 
posiasts to pray ‘to be able to accomplish what is just’ (frag. VS 21 B 
1.13—16).25 Interestingly, though, neither in the writings of Plato, 
whose concern with justice was pervasive, nor in those of the other 
philosophers of the time do we find similar prayers to be just or to be 
able to behave justly.24 Personal justice is for them a product of 
philosophical study, not a gift given by the gods. Equally idiosyn- 
cratic, but to the Stoic philosophy of Fate and not to an individual, is 
the poetic prayer attributed to Cleanthes (SVF 1.527 = Epictetus, 
Ench. 53): 


Zeus and you, Fate, lead me 

to where I have been assigned by you, 

since I will follow unhesitatingly. And if I do not wish it, 
having become an evil person, I will none the less follow.?5 


21 Daniel Devereux pointed out to me that one would not need ‘wisdom’ to pray if 
one prayed, as Socrates elsewhere recommends, only for ‘what is good’. 

22 On the nature of voôs here, see Morrow, 1960: 564-5. 

23 On the distinction between ‘being just’ and ‘being able to do what one knows to 
be just, on other aspects of this prayer, and for the claim that ‘By stressing the need 
for divine assistance in a man’s moral decision-making... Xenophanes radically 
differs from the authors of traditional prayers’, see Marcovich, 1978: 7-8. From this 
prayer Frankel (1975: 327-8) concludes, too broadly I think, that ‘According to 
Xenophanes one should not ask the gods for protection and help, for success and 
prosperity, but should pray that one’s own efforts may meet with success if—and only 
if—thev aim at a virtuous purpose.’ See also Meijer, 1981: 222 and 232-4. 

24 On this see von Fritz, 1945: 35-6. That Socrates in Rep. 4.432c6 prays for success 
in ‘capturing’ justice is quite another matter. 

25 On this prayer and on the prayers of the Stoics in general, see Algra, 2003: 174-6 
and von Fritz, 1945: 37. 
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According to the Athenian in Plato’s Laws, young children came to 
believe in the existence of the gods by seeing and hearing their 
parents in all seriousness praying and sacrificing to them 
(10.887d5-e7), and Plato found a place for prayer in the societies 
he created in both the Republic and the Laws. The most general 
statement of why this should be so he gives in Lg. 4.716d6-e1: ‘For 
the good man to sacrifice and to associate (rpocojuAeiv) always with 
the gods by prayers, dedications, and all “service” (fepareia) to the 
gods is the finest, best, and most useful thing for the eudaimon life 
and is also most appropriate for him? 

Timaeus, as he begins his cosmology in the Timaeus, on Socrates’ 
recommendation first invokes the gods, ‘according to custom’ 
(kara vóuov), and states the general principle that one should pray 
to the gods at the beginning of every activity: “Socrates, all who have 
even a little “sound thinking” (cwdpoodvy) call upon the god at 
the outset of every small and great activity....2° It is necessary for 
us to call upon the gods and goddesses and to pray to say all things 
in accordance with their understanding (voids) and, secondly, with 
ours’ (PI. Ti. 27cl-d1). He also prays at the end of his discourse, 
that what has been rightly said be preserved, that his errors be 
corrected, and that he be given knowledge (ċriorjun) (Critias 
106a3—b7).7 In the Laws the Athenian invokes ‘god’ at the beginning 
of his demonstration that the gods exist (10.893b1—3)?8 and as he 
and his companions begin to fashion laws for the Cretan city: “Let 
us call upon “god” for the “construction” of the city. May he hear 


26 In regard to just such ‘preliminary prayers’ Hermarchus, head of the Epicurean 
School after Epicurus, remarked, “Will we not go on to infinity if at the start of even 
every small activity we need a prayer? We will need one prayer so that we may make 
another one, and we will stop nowhere’ (frag. 48 [Auricchio] = Procl. on Pl. Ti. 66d-e). 

27 For other examples of Plato giving speakers prayers at the beginnings and/or 
ends of their discourses or of important divisions within them, see, for endings, Phdr. 
257a3-cl and 279b6—c8. Cf. (PL) Thg. 131a5-7. For beginnings, Rep. 4.432c6, Ti. 
48d4—e1, Phib. 61bil-c3. Cf. Ep. 8.352e6-353a2 and Xen. Oec. 6.1. Such prayers at 
beginnings of discourses mav take the Homeric/Hesiodic form, invoking the Muses 
(Phdr. 237a7—bl) or Apollo, the Muses, and Mnemosyne (Criti. 108c2-d8). On the 
Muses as recipients of Platonic prayers, see Jackson, 1971: 21-4. 

28 On this prayer see Verdenius, 1952: 265. In similar circumstances in the 
Epinomis, at the beginning of a theogony, the Athenian and Clinias agree to pray to 
the gods ‘to say the finest and best things about them’ (980b7—c5). 
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us, and having heard us, may he come “propitious and kindly” 
(tAews Kal edpevns)2® to us in order to arrange with us the city and 
its laws’ (4.712b4-6). 

Among the laws that the Athenian and his companions establish 
for the Cretan city are several concerning prayer. No one, for ex- 
ample, will be permitted to have sanctuaries of gods privately in his 
own house, a law directed in part against the ‘not respectful’ and 
unjust so that they cannot expect to appease the gods with secret 
sacrifices and prayers and thus increase their injustice and bring 
charges from the gods against themselves, government officials, and 
the city (10.910a7—b8). The individual should rather go to the public 
sanctuaries to sacrifice and pray. He is to hand over the items of 
sacrifice to the priests and priestesses, and he and anyone he wishes to 
join him are to pray together with these priests and priestesses, not 
privately (10.909d8—e2). Worse than amateur offenders in this regard 
are the professional begging priests and sorcerers who, for money, 
claim to persuade the gods by sacrifices, prayers, and incantations 
both to forgive the injustices of their clients and to harm their clients’ 
enemies (Rep. 2.364b56—e2 and Lg. 10.909a8—b6). As we have seen, 
Plato rails against them in the Republic and severely punishes and 
isolates them in the Laws. These practices, if not prohibited by the 
state, would lead people to think that they could practice injustice 
with impunity, an intolerable situation in Plato’s world. 

When, in a family of the Cretan city, because of the death or 
immorality of the male heir, a ‘son’ is introduced from another 
family to establish the male succession, the relatives are to pray 
‘that he become for them a begetter of children, sustainer of the 
household (ċorraoixor), and a “server” of all sacred and non-sacred 
matters (Oeparrevtyv Ġoiwv kal fepa@v), with better fortunes than the 
(original) father had had’ (Lg. 9.878a6—8).3° Similarly in the Republic 
Socrates has the priestesses and priests pray at the arranged mass 
marriages of that state ‘prayers which the priestesses, priests, and all 
the city make at each of these marriages, that the offspring of the 
“good” be “better” (than their parents) and those of the “useful” be 


29 On this pairing of ‘Aews and eùuevýs, see p. 11. 
30 On doiwv Kai fepdv, see Introduction, n. 39. 
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“more useful”’ (5.461a6—9). In both cases the prayers are essentially 
for ‘the good things —here, as ‘the better and more useful’—and 
follow the principle that one should pray only for ‘the good’. The 
specific requests of the first prayer reflect in addition Plato’s strong 
concern for the survival of his 5,040 households. 

The 360 members of the Council of the Cretan city are to be 
selected by a process of voting and lottery, with twice the requisite 
number chosen by a complicated, class-based system of voting, and 
then one half of this number selected by lot. The Athenian explains 
that ‘it is necessary to use the “equality” (7@ iow) of the lot because 
of the peevishness of the multitudes, and one must call upon god and 
Agathe Tyche (Good Fortune) in prayers to guide the lot to what is 
most just’ (7pos 76 duxasdtarov) (Lg. 6.757e3—6). Given the practical 
and social need to make the multitudes not feel excluded, the law- 
giver introduces the element of chance, but intends to direct it to 
what is just with the help of both god and Agathe Tyche, Chance 
herself, who in this period was worshipped in many cities as a deity.3! 
The prayer that god promote the cause of justice is reminiscent of 
Xenophanes’ prayer (frag. VS 21 B 1.13—16), but the circumstances 
here are very different. 

Correct prayer required knowledge, wisdom, and justice, and, 
given Plato’s other views of poets, it is not surprising that he has 
his lawgiver establish a law that the poets who composed prayers 
‘must recognize that prayers are requests to the gods and must pay 
great attention to not, unknowingly, asking for an evil thing as if 
it were good’ (kaxov ws dyabov). Poets, however, as a class (vevos) do 
not really know what is good and not, and therefore the lawgiver 
does not allow poets to make public their prayers and hymns until 
they have been approved by specially appointed judges and the 
guardians of the laws. Only then could those hymns and encomia, 
with their prayers, be correctly sung for the gods, daimones, and 
heroes (Lg. 7.801a5—e4).32 


31 On the extent of the cult of Agathe Tyche in time and place in the Greek world, 
see Ziegler, RE s.v. Tyche, cols. 1673-82. Epicurus, in opposition to what ‘the many 
think, did not accept Tixn as a god (D.L. 10.134). 

32 For hymns and encomia in the city of the Republic, see 10.607a3-7. 
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Curses are treated in the philosophical tradition as prayers for evils 
for others and can take the form of simple prayers, incantations, or 
curse tablets.33 Plato, as we have seen, criticizes, punishes, and expels 
those who engage in such practices for profit (Rep. 2.364b6— 
366a5, Lg. 10.909a8—b6). His lawgiver would not allow the common 
practice of parties in a lawsuit cursing to destruction themselves and 
their families, all to establish the credibility of their statements 
(12.949a8—b2).54 Plato himself resorts to curses to safeguard three 
critical principles of his Cretan city: the inalienability of ownership of 
plots of land, the honour due to parents, and the need to prosecute 
murderers. Against those who attempt to buy or sell allotments of 
land, the priests and priestesses are to pray over the first, second, and 
third sacrifices that the malefactors suffer the ills (7a67) befitting 
these acts (Lg. 5.741c2-6). The Athenian also states categorically that 
the gods hear the curses of 'dishonoured' parents, and he offers 
as examples Oedipus’ curses against his sons, Amyntor’s against 
Phoenix, and Theseus’ against Hippolytus. ‘A parent cursing his 
children is like no one else cursing others, and most justly so.35 But 
if the parent or grandparent is duly honoured, he prays for ‘good 
things’ for his children, and the gods hear and grant such prayers 
(11.931b5-e9). And, thirdly, a curse forms part of the lawgiver’s law 
requiring relatives to prosecute the murderer of their kinsman 
(9.871bl—5). Plato’s lawgiver would also have subject to a curse, as 
well as opprobrium and a fine, anyone who hoards foreign currency 
or knows of another doing so (5.742b7—c2).56 

In summary, Plato and Socrates, as portrayed by both Plato and 
Xenophon, accepted the institution of prayer and recommended prayer 
on many occasions that, in the Greek popular tradition, called for 
prayer. Plato offered, however, two caveats: one should not, or could 
not, pray to have his injustices forgiven—a particular concern of 


33 On the relationship of curses and prayers in the Greek tradition, see Watson, 
1991: 3—4. On the nature and use of the curse tablets referred to in Rep. 2.364c4, see 
Faraone, 2002: 89-90. 

34 For examples of such curses, see Watson, 1991: 33-4 and Parker, 1983: 186-7. 

35 On the power of parental curses, see Parker, 1983: 196-7. 

36 On such curses as parts of laws, see Watson, 1991: 21. In the Critias (119e4—5) 
Plato has in the inscription containing the laws of Atlantis an oath with a curse on 
those who disobey them. 
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Plato—and, secondly and common to most of the philosophers, people 
should pray only for what is ‘good’, and it required thought, knowledge, 
and philosophical training to determine what that ‘good’ is. 


SACRIFICE 


Is not to sacrifice to give gifts (Swpetodar) to the gods, and to pray to make 
requests (aireiv) of them? 


So the fundamental distinction between sacrifice and prayer is 
succinctly expressed by Socrates in Plato’s Euthyphro 14c8—9.37 
Sacrifice is, as we have seen, part of the ‘service to the gods’, perhaps 
the most important part. When sacrifice and prayer are paired, as a 
phrase (‘sacrifice and prayer’) or in a discussion like that above, 
sacrifice is almost always given priority of position.38 

Sacrifices are regularly given priority over dedications, too.’ Sacrifices, 
along with divination, form part of the ‘partnership’ (kowwvia) between 
humans and gods (PI. Smp. 188b7—c1). Sacrifices honour the gods and 
are a critical element of the human-divine charis relationship, and such 
honour and charis are given as the first two purposes of sacrifice bv 
Aristotle's student and successor Theophrastus (On Piety, frag. 12.42-8 
[Pétscher]?°): 


37 Pulleyn, 1997: 7, in assessing Euthyphro’s assent to this question, comments 
that ‘in all likelihood Euthyphro was doing no more than saying what any Greek 
would have said if he had stopped to think about the matter’. On sacrifice in the 
philosophers, see Parker, 1998; Obbink, 1988; Meijer, 1981: 245-59; Schmidt, 1907. 
On sacrifice in Plato, McPherran, 2000a. 

38 As examples, Xen. Mem. 1.4.2; Plato, Euthphr. 14c5—d2 (with a typically Pla- 
tonic chiastic close), Smp. 202e8—-203al, Rep. 2.364b8, 5.461a6 and 459e6—7, Lg. 
4.716d6-7, 7.82143—-4, 10.885b8-9, 888c7, 909b4—5 and d8—e2, 910b2—3. Noteworthy 
counterexamples, with prayers first, are Euthphr. 14b2—4 and Smp. 202¢3-5. 

39 Rep. 2.362c1-3 and [Pl.] Alc. 2.148e5—7, 149e2, with a counterexample in 
149e6-8, and PI. Lg. 4.716d6-7. 

40 The few surviving fragments of Theophrastus’ On Piety have been extracted 
primarily from Porphyry’s De Abstinentia. See [Pétscher]. On Porphyry’s De Absti- 
nentia itself, see Price, 1999: 139-40. More recent studies, for which see Fortenbaugh, 
1984: 54-65 and 262-74, raise questions as to which of Potscher’s fragments should 
be assigned to On Piety or even to Theophrastus. Our concern is whether the 
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One must sacrifice to the gods for three purposes: because of honour (riuh), 
because of charis, or because of one’s need for good things. For just as we 
think we must make first-fruit offerings to good men, so we think we must 
make them also to the gods. We honour the gods when we are seeking that 
there be for us either a turning away of evils or the preparation of good 
things, or after we have had good experiences and not for the purpose of 
obtaining some (additional) benefit, or in the simple honouring of their 
good disposition toward us. 


Rendering honour (7.7) to the gods is a fundamental concept of 
Greek practised religion, and honour is what in particular the Greek 
gods wanted from their human devotees. We will treat the nature of 
‘honouring the gods’ in Chapter 4 and will find that this ‘honouring 
of the gods’ was often considered, as here by Theophrastus for 
sacrifices, the prime purpose behind festivals, dedications, hymns, 
dances, and other such elements of Greek cult. 

Sacrifices, when received by the gods, are ‘pleasing’ (kexapiopċva), 
as Xenophon’s Socrates speaks of the offerings by good and evil men: 
‘Tt would not be worthwhile for men to live if the (offerings) from the 
wicked were more “pleasing” to the gods than those from the good’ 
(Mem. 1.3.3).41 Here, as we have seen, the offerings designated 
kexapioneva should be thought not merely ‘pleasing’ but ‘pleasing 
(or acceptable) in the context of the charis relationship between men 
and gods. 

Under the rubric of 'the need for the good things, the third of 
Theophrastus' three purposes of sacrifice, we mav place his further 
statement that 'we honour the gods (which, in this context, means 
“we make offerings to the gods”) to turn away evils and to acquire 
good things’ Related, but distinct, are offerings made after individuals 
have been well treated by the god.$ In the former cases the human 
first gives the charis that he hopes the god will repay. In the latter, the 
god has already given the charis, and it is now time for the human to 


fragments can be attributed to Theophrastus, not to a certain work. Of the fragments 
used here and in the following pages, Fortenbaugh (265-6) and others question no. 8 
as being completely Theophrastean and reject nos. 5 and 6 entirely. See also Obbink, 
1988: 287 nn. 11 and 12 and Bouffartigue and Patillon, 1979: 17-29. 


41 Cf PL Euthphr. 14b2-7 (proposition 4 in Ch. 1) and Criti. 119d7-e1. 
42 On the charis relationship in a religious context, see pp. 14-15 and 206-7. 
43 For these two categories, see also Pl. Lg. 10.909e5—910al. 
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repay that. In Theophrastus’ final purpose, ‘the simple honouring of 
the gods’ good disposition toward us’ there is in the adjective ‘simple’ 
(piàńv) the suggestion that here the humans are expecting nothing 
specific in return. All claimed by Theophrastus thus far is in complete 
accord, both in language and thought, with the traditions of Greek 
practised religion. 

As to the origins of such sacrifices, Socrates in the Republic leaves 
the establishment of them, as well as the foundings of sanctuaries and 
virtually all cult matters, to the instructions of ‘the ancestral exegete’, 
Apollo of Delphi (4.427b1—c4).44 Plato’s lawgivers for the Cretan city 
are more self-reliant and are quite willing to create new sacrifices, 
hundreds of them, to accommodate the political and social needs of 
their new city. They collaborate with the Delphic Oracle to determine 
which sacrifices there should be and to which gods, but trust them- 
selves to determine the time and number of these sacrifices (Lg. 
8.828al-d2). These lawgivers are also very respectful of ‘old’, estab- 
lished sacrifices in the region in which they are establishing their new 
colony. Some of these resulted from oracles of Apollo at Delphi, Zeus 
at Dodona, or Ammon at Siwa;45 others were based on ‘old accounts’ 
(zaAatot Adyot) which persuaded the people, either by portents 
(ġdonara) or inspirations (erivorar) from the gods (Lg. 5.738b5-c3). 
Sacrifices originate, then, from acts of human lawgivers motivated or 
validated by signs in various forms from the gods. 

The action of Platos lawgivers (vouoferar) in establishing 
sacrifices is nicely reflected in Aristotle’s observation that sacrifice 
belongs to that category of things determined by nomos (law/con- 
vention), not by physis (nature): ‘A thing of nomos (voukov) is that 
for which, originally, it makes no difference whether it is one way or 
another, but, when they establish it, it makes a difference, for ex- 
ample... whether to sacrifice one goat or two sheep, and in addition 
what they establish by law (vojoberoior) in individual cases, for 
example, to sacrifice to Brasidas’ (EN 5.1134b20-4).46 


44 Cf. Rep. 7.540b7—c2. 

45 So, in the Laws, ten years before the Persian Wars the Cretan Epimenides 
introduced into Athens sacrifices that Apollo of Delphi ordered (1.642d4-e1). 

46 Brasidas was the Spartan general for whom, after his death in 422, the Amphi- 
politeans established a hero cult. 
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That sacrifices were a matter of nomos, whether as law or conven- 
tion, recurs, in another form, in the policy of Xenophon’s Socrates 
towards cult matters. He followed the prescription of the oracle of 
Delphi which, when asked ‘how one must act concerning sacrifice or 
the “service” to ancestors or any other such thing, responded that ‘by 
acting in accordance with the nomos of the city, people would be 
acting with “proper respect” (edaeBds). So, according to Xenophon, 
‘Socrates himself acted and advised others to act’? (Mem. 1.3.1; 
cf. 4.3.16). So, too, Epicurus, according to Philodemus (On Piety 
879-84 [O]), urged: “Let us sacrifice to the gods in a “religiously 
correct” (ċoiws) and beautiful way when it is fitting and let us do well 
all things according to the nomoi: 47 

Sacrifices were thus thought to be both established and maintained 
by nomoi. These nomoi were the products of men, and hence could be 
changed by men, but because of the oracular or divine sanction 
behind them—as is most apparent in Plato’s Republic—the lawgivers 
could change existing nomoi concerning sacrifices only with the 
approval of the Delphi Oracle (as examples, Lg. 5.738b5—d1 and 
6.772c6—d4). Not only sacrifice as a cultic act but particular sacrifices 
to particular gods were thus, in a sense, human nomoi, but unlike 
most such human nomoi had a validity based upon acknowledged 
divine instruction and approval. 

Plato, then, accepted sacrifice in principle as did virtually all the 
philosophers of his time.48 Even Theophrastus, despite his numerous 
and vigorous criticisms of Greek sacrificial practices—to be discussed 
later—described, without reservations, the fate of non-sacrificers 
(à0vror). For his example Theophrastus had to turn to the Thoes, 


47 There is, however, in frag. 56 [Usener] = Ath. 5.179d an indication that 
in symposia Epicurus unconventionally did not offer a libation or first-fruits to 
the gods and ate 'unsacrificed' (dura) meat. For an account and defence of 
animal killing (not, explicitly, in sacrifice) in early times, commonly attributed 
to the Epicurean Hermarchus (frag. 34 [Auricchio] = Porph., Abst. 1.7-12), see 
(Auricchiol, 137-50. 

48 Diogenes the Cynic, like Plato, apparently did not fault sacrifice as an institution 
but the misuse of it: ‘Sacrificing to the gods for health but then in the sacrifice feasting 
to the detriment of health riled him (frag. V B 345 [G] = D.L. 6.28). Although later 
Stoics accepted sacrifice, at least ‘for the sake of the man in the street’ (Meijer, 1981: 
256-7), I have found no views on sacrifice that can be confidently assigned to Zeno, 
Chrysippus, or others of the Old Stoa. 
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a non-Greek people on the fringes of the Greek world (On Piety, 
frag. 3.5-18 [Pétscher]): 


Some appear to have become non-sacrificers, making no first-fruit offerings 
of their possessions to the gods... For this reason the Thoes, who dwelt in 
the borderlands of Thrace, since they made no first-fruit offerings or 
sacrifices, were snatched up from mankind at that time, and suddenly no 
one could find the inhabitants, their city, or the foundations of their homes. 


They were unwilling to restrain one another’s rash hybris, 
nor were they willing to ‘serve’ (Qepamevew) the immortals 
or to sacrifice on the sacred altars of the blessed gods— 
which is the right of the immortals. 


And therefore, 


Zeus, son of Cronus, in his anger covered them up 
because they were not giving honours (7ipai) to the blessed gods. 


The same Aristodemus who refused prayer also declined to sacrifice 
because for him divinity was too ‘magnificent’ to be in need of this cult 
service (Xen. Mem. 1.4.2 and 10). Despite his transcendent gods Epicurus 
sacrificed as well as prayed.*? After a sacrifice he reportedly quoted a line 
from a comedy of Menander: ‘I was sacrificing to gods who pay no 
attention to me’ (frag. 30 [Usener] = Plut. Mor. 1102b). If we may transfer 
to sacrifice Epicurus’ view of prayer, then sacrifice would be a response to 
humans’ innate idea of ‘beings surpassing in power and excellence’ 
Philosophers, though accepting sacrifice as an institution, found 
fault with some contemporary uses of it. As with prayers and dedi- 
cations, Plato would not have one think that the gods can be per- 
suaded to forgive injustices by sacrifices, and he vigorously attacks 
those who believe and practise such things, claiming that those who 
promise to persuade the gods, ‘bewitching’ them with sacrifices, 
prayers, and incantations, destroy individuals, families, and cities. 
For Plato, a second area of concern was eddnuia. Euphemia 
(‘good speech’) was the use of appropriate language by those attend- 
ing religious rituals, or, conversely, the avoidance of inauspicious 
language. The latter was most easily achieved by silence, and the 
command eddnpeire on a religious occasion was often tantamount to 


49 See pp. 44-5 and also Obbink, 1996: 411-12. 
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an order ‘to keep quiet’. In the Laws the Athenian says that ‘when 
sacrificing and praying with “proper respect” (edceBas), people 
are to employ euphemia' (7.821d3-4). The opposite of euphemia 
is BAacdnpia, the ‘saying of harmful things, and when gods 
hear humans using ‘blasphemy’, ‘they do not accept even expensive 
processions and sacrifices’ (IPL) Alc. 2.149c4-6 and 150a2-6). 
In imagining what appears to be a family sacrifice, the Athenian 
lawgiver describes the effect of such ‘blasphemy’ on the participants 
(Lg. 7.800b8—c3): 


When a sacrifice has been made and the sacrificial victims have been burned 
in the conventional way (kara vouov), if someone, a son or brother, 
privately’! standing by the altars and the victims, should commit total 
‘blasphemy’, would not he by uttering this create in his father and his 
other family members disspiritedness (d@vuia) and a bad voice-omen 


\ oo» \ 7 252 
(KaKnv OTTQV KAL uavreíav)? 


Nothing said of the need for euphemia at sacrifices thus far is at 
variance with conventional cult practices, but Plato redefines and 
expands the concept of euphemia, in two separate ways. In the Laws 
(7.821b5-d4) he makes it ‘blasphemy’ to tell lies’, intentionally or 
not, about the gods, here that the courses of his divine Sun and Moon 
are irregular.>> Also in the Laws Plato includes in the lack of euphe- 
mia, that is, in ‘blasphemy’, the contemporary choral productions 
including most obviously tragedy (7.800c7—d6): 


When some official in a state celebration performs a sacrifice, after this not 
one but a number of choruses come in, and standing not far from the altars 
but sometimes right beside them, they pour every ‘blasphemy’ over the 
victims and with their words, rhythms, and harmonies of lament they strain 
the souls of those who listen. Whoever especially makes the city that has just 
sacrificed weep carries off the victory prize. Are we not to vote against this 
practice? 


50 For BAaodnuia contrasted to eddypia, see also Dem. 25.26. 

51 i.e., probably, not officiating or performing the sacrifice himself. 

52 Cf, Eur. Jon 1187-95. That blasphemy could ruin an attempt at divination may 
lie behind Thphr. Char. 19.7. 

53 Cf. Pl. Rep. 2.381e1—6 and Smp. 201e8—10 and [P1.] Hp.Ma. 293a3-6. For telling 
lies about the gods being also ‘religiously incorrect’, see pp. 145-6. For ‘telling lies’ 
and blaspheming against the dead, see Aristotle, frag. 44 [Rose] = Plut. Mor. 115b-c. 
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In Plato's view such laments, like that in Aeschylus, Choephoroi 306— 
478, if necessary at all, should be performed not on ‘pure days’ 
(nuċpar kafapa’) but on ‘impure’ ones (droġpdċes) when no 
sacrifices are performed for the Olympian gods,>4 and for them one 
should not wear the wreaths and gold jewellery suitable for public 
festivals (7.800e5—6). Plato here expresses in a cultic framework his 
well-known hostility towards such dramatic and choral perform- 
ances that he elsewhere faults for their negative educational 
influences. Jokes, too, his lawgiver found inappropriate to public 
sacrifices (Lg. 11.935b5—6), and the net result is that Plato in the 
Laws would, if not totally ban, at least disassociate tragic and comic 
productions from their long-established religious and sacrificial set- 
tings, particularly in festivals of Dionysus. Plato claims that each of 
these forms of ‘blasphemy’—lies about the gods and the jokes and 
tear-wrenching laments of dramatic productions—causes sacrifices 
and their accompanying prayers to fail, and, in Plato’s view, both 
forms of blasphemy were common features of Greek cultic life.55 

In the Republic Plato had Adeimantus list the benefits of wealth as 
they were commonly conceived. These included, among other things, 
the possession of fields and of large, beautiful houses with furniture 
to match, hospitality for friends from abroad, and the ability to 
perform ‘private sacrifices’ to the gods (4.419al—10).56 In the Alcibi- 
ades 2 Socrates claims that ‘of the Greeks we (Athenians) perform 
the most and the most beautiful sacrifices. The Spartans, on the 
other hand, are so negligent towards the gods that they sacrifice 
even maimed (dvdrnpa) victims, but nonetheless their prayers— 
as described above—are heard (148e4—149a6). The criticisms of 


54 On yépar kaħapai and droġpdċes, see Mikalson, 1975. 

55 In the possibly Pseudo-Platonic Alcibiades 2 the praying by the ignorant—as 
was discussed above—for what is in reality bad or harmful is also treated as ‘blas- 
phemy’ (149c4—6 and 150c3-6). 

56 Cf. 2.362b7—c8 and 365e2—366a5. See also Xen. Mem. 2.3.11 and Oec. 2.5 and 
11.9 and Parker, 2005: 43-4. Relevant to this topic is also the mistaken notion 
of ‘service to the gods’ as a ‘commercial craft, for which see p. 39. The author of 
[Hippocrates] Aér 40-50 offers an interesting comment in this regard concerning the 
so-called “divine disease’ afflicting Scythian aristocrats: ‘And yet it was fitting, since 
this disease is more divine than the others, that it not attack only the most noble and 
richest of the Scythians, but all of them similarly, and even more those who are poor, 
if in fact the gods find charis (xaipovor) when they are honoured and admired by 
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expensive sacrifices by the rich implicit in these two passages are 
made explicit in Xenophon’s description of Socrates’ usual practice 
(Mem. 1.3.3): 


When Socrates made small sacrifices from his small means, he believed that 
he was in no way inferior to those who made many large sacrifices from their 
many and great means. He said it was not good for the gods if they felt more 
charis (€yaipov) in great sacrifices than in small ones. For otherwise the 
sacrifices from wicked men would be more ‘pleasing’ (kexapiopeva) to 
them than those from good men. And it would not be worthwhile for men 
to live if the sacrifices from the wicked were more ‘pleasing’ to the gods than 
those from the good. But he thought that the gods especially felt charis in 
the honours from those ‘most properly respectful’ (rv eboefeordTW). And 
he praised this line of poetry, 


Sacrifice to the immortal gods as your means allow.57 


Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics, in a discussion of relations 
between individuals of unequal status, makes more explicit the 
nature of ‘as your means allow’ (8.1163b13—18): 


One who receives a benefit in terms of money or virtue must pay back in 
return honour (r:%), paving back what is possible. Friendship seeks what is 
possible, not what is based on value (rò kar dċiar). It is not possible (to 
return equal value) in all matters, as, for example, in the honours towards the 
gods and parents. For no one might ever pay back their value, but the person 
‘serving (6 Deparetwvr) to the limit of his means seems to be a decent man.%8 


Theopompus, a Chian historian living in Athens in the fourth cen- 
tury, told a story (FGrHist 115 F 344 = Porphyry, Abst. 2.16) reflect- 
ing the superiority of inexpensive over expensive sacrifices, but in the 
context not of ‘means’ but of ‘proper respect, and this story was 
taken into philosophical discussions of ‘proper respect’ and sacrifice: 


humans and in return give back favours. For it is reasonable that the wealthy make 
many sacrifices and dedications to the gods and honour them since they have a lot of 
money, and that the poor do so less because they do not have money. Also, the poor 
criticize the gods because they do not give them money, so that it is reasonable that 
the poor bear punishments for such errors more than do the wealthy: 

On sacrifices of the rich contrasted to those of the poor, see Bolkestein, 1939: 
174-7. 


57 Hesiod, Op. 336. 
58 Cf. EN 9.1164b4—6. 
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Theopompus says that a Magnesian man came to Delphi from Asia. He was 
very rich and possessed many herd animals. This man was accustomed to 
make many grand sacrifices to the gods each year, in part because of his 
ready supply of resources, but in part because of his ‘proper respect’ 
(edoeferav) and his wish to please (dpċorew) the gods. With such a dispos- 
ition towards the divine he came to Delphi, and after he had paraded his 
hecatomb for the god and after he had honoured Apollo in a grand way he 
went into the oracle to consult the god. He thought that he of all men gave 
the best ‘service’ (Deparreiew) to the gods, and therefore he asked the Pythia 
to tell him who honoured the divine best and most eagerly, and who made 
the sacrifices which were ‘most dear’ (zpoodiAeordtas) to the gods. He 
assumed that he would be given the first prize. But the priestess replied 
that the man who best of all men ‘served’ the gods was Clearchus, a man who 
dwelled in Methydrion of Arcadia. 

The Magnesian was astonished, and he greatly desired to see and meet 
the man and to learn how he performed his sacrifices. He therefore quickly 
went to Methydrion and at first felt scorn for the smallness and poorness of 
the place. He thought that no individual there, not even the whole city 
itself, could honour the gods better and more grandly than he. When he 
met Clearchus, he asked him to tell him how he honoured the gods. 
Clearchus said that he performed religious rites and zealously sacrificed 
at the proper times. On the first of each month he garlanded and polished 
Hermes and Hecate and the rest of the sacred things which his ancestors 
had passed down to him. He said he honoured them with incense and 
barleycakes and round cakes. And every year he participated in the state 
sacrifices and he did not neglect any festival. In all these sacrifices he 
‘served’ the gods not by killing cattle and butchering victims, but by 
offering whatever happened to be at hand. He said he carefully distributed 
to the gods the first-fruit offerings from all the surplus fruits and produce 
which he received from the land. Some of these he presented as they were, 
and some he burned for the gods. 


Theopompus contemporary Theophrastus alludes to a very 
similar story, perhaps the same story with different names of the 
principals. He draws the moral of the story and, for the first time in 
the Greek tradition, points to the importance of what he terms 
‘continual proper respect’ (ovvexns eùoéßea) for all—that is, ‘proper 
respect’ exhibited regularly and often, and possible only because of 
the availability of inexpensive offerings (On Piety, frag. 7.45-53 
(Potscher)): 
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What is inexpensive and easily at hand contributes to continual ‘proper 
respect’ and to the ‘proper respect’ of all. And experience gives witness to the 
fact that the gods find charis in this more than in what is very expensive.? 
Otherwise the Pythia would not have said, when the Thessalian man came 
bringing cattle with gilded horns and the hecatombs to Pythian Apollo, that 
the man of Hermione won more charis when he sacrificed ground barley, 
taking it from his purse with three fingers. After the man from Hermione 
heard what the Pythia said, he put everything left in his purse on the altar, 
and the Pythia then said that by having done this he was twice as hateful as 
before he had been ‘pleasing’ (kexapropevos). So, what is inexpensive is dear 
to the gods. 


In Theophrastus’ view the practice of sacrificing animals is bad for 
many reasons, as we shall soon see, and among them is that animals 
are expensive and often difficult to acquire. The poor cannot afford 
them and city-dwellers cannot raise them (frag. 7.39-41), and there- 
fore personal ‘continual proper respect’ is adversely affected. Theo- 
phrastus claimed also that such expensive offerings introduced a 
‘swarm’ of other evils, including superstitious fear of the gods 
(Ġercidaruovia), luxury (rpuġr), and the mistaken assumption, 
which we earlier found criticized in Plato, that one ‘could bribe the 
divine (rò Beċov) and cure injustices by sacrifices’ (frag. 8.8—10).60 
Xenophon’s Socrates, as we have seen, followed the nomoi of his 
city, as did the Clearchus of Theopompus' story, and ‘thought that 
the gods especially felt charis in the honours from the most “properly 
respectful”. But to Socrates, in addition to following the nomoi, the 
moral character of the one sacrificing was important, and ‘he 
thought it would not be worthwhile for men to live if the sacrifices 
from the wicked (zovypav) were more “pleasing” (keyapıopéva) to 
the gods than those from the good (ypyorav)’ (Xen. Mem. 1.3.3). 
Xenophon thus has Socrates make the prerequisites of successful 
sacrifice both adherence to cultic nomoi and moral goodness of the 
worshipper. Plato has his Athenian lawgiver in the Laws give similar 
importance to the ‘goodness’ of the sacrificer: for the good person 


59 Cf. Theophrastus, frag. 10 [Potscher]: ‘One ought to be a “sacrifice-lover” 
(diAobd7 Hv), not by sacrificing many things [at one time?] but by honouring the 
divine often. The former is a sign of wealth, the latter of “religious correctness”.’ 

60 On the uncertain attribution of all elements of this fragment to Theophrastus, 


see Fortenbaugh, 1984: 265. 
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sacrifice and other cult ‘service’ to the gods is ‘the finest, best, and 
most useful thing for the eudaimon life’ (Lg. 4.716d6—e1). But here 
the lawgiver explains further, why the sacrifices of the good succeed 
and those of the evil fail (4.716e2-717a3): 


The evil person is impure (dkd0apros) in his soul, but the good person is 
pure (in his soul). It is not correct (4p86v) for a good person or a god ever to 
receive gifts from one who is polluted (mapa papod). Therefore the many 
efforts concerning gods are in vain for those ‘religiously incorrect’ 
(rois dvociors), but for all who are ‘religiously correct’ they are most oppor- 
tune.61 


Here, by extending the concept of ‘purity’ to the soul and by declar- 
ing that evil persons are ‘impure in the soul’, Plato is able to explain 
the rejection of their sacrifices through conventional Greek thought 
concerning pollution, that individuals who are polluted—normally 
in practised religion by sexual intercourse, attendance on the dead or 
at funerals, and murdert2—are not to enter sanctuaries or perform 
cult acts, are ‘religiously incorrect’, and that any cult acts they do 
perform will not accomplish their purpose. By Plato’s argument 
here, framed in religious language, the evil man is polluted, and 
this pollution explains why his cult activities, including sacrifice, 
are ineffective. 

Plato may have taken the concept of the ‘pollution of the soul’ 
from Pythagorean doctrines.© According to Diodorus Siculus 
(10.9.6), Pythagoras had bid his followers, when they were sacrifi- 
cing, ‘not to approach the gods wearing expensive garments, but 
shiny, clean (kafapds) ones. And likewise they were to have not only 
their body pure and clean (xa@apdv) of every unjust activity, but also 
their soul “pure”’ (dyveúovoav). The deprecation of ‘expensive’ gar- 
ments is in the tradition of the criticism of expensive sacrifices which 
we have also in Plato, Theopompus, and Theophrastus, but we see 
also in Pythagoras’ injunction a concern for ‘purity’ at three levels: in 
the clothing, in the body, and in the soul. Purity and literal cleanli- 
ness of clothing and body on sacrificial occasions are common 


61 On this passage and its context, see Morrow, 1960: 399—400; Reverdin, 1945: 65; 
and below, pp. 153 and 248. 

62 See Parker, 1983. 

63 On Pythagoras and Pythagoreans on pollution, see ibid. 290-9. 
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elements of the Greek religious tradition, attested as far back as Homer, 
Iliad 6.266—8,64 but noteworthy here is Pythagoras’ addition ‘of every 
unjust activity’ of the body. That, presumably, goes beyond the pan- 
Hellenic concern for the pollution of homicide and may reflect attested 
Pythagorean doctrines that meat, mullets, eggs, beans, and a number of 
other such things pollute the body (D.L. 8.33-4). But truly innovative 
and first attested here is Pythagoras’ requirement that the sacrificer 
must have a ‘pure soul,6$ and Pythagoras thereby introduces proper 
moral status as one of the prerequisites for successful sacrifice, an 
innovation taken up, as we have seen, by Xenophon’s Socrates and 
expressed in the same religious context by Plato in the Laws. 
Theophrastus shares Pythagoras’, Socrates, and Plato’s view that, in 
sacrifices, ‘the gods look to the character of those sacrificing’ (frag. 
7.52—4 [Pétscher]). But for him the proper condition of the mind and 
soul are not merely necessary attributes of the worshipper, but 
may themselves, metaphorically, become the offering. “Io the gods 
the finest first-fruit offering is a pure mind and an undisturbed 
soul’ (voûs kaÂapòs kal puy) arabs), and the ‘greatest sacrifice’ 
(ueyiornv Buoiav) the gods receive is the proper understanding 
(tip ĠpOrv ĊidAmjuv) about themselves and their affairs (frag. 8.18— 
21).66 As for Pythagoras, for Theophrastus clean and pure clothing 
and body are required for cultic ritual but are not sufficient in the eyes 


64 See Parker, 1983: 19-20. 

65 Heraclitus (frag. VS 22 B 69) spoke of sacrifices by ‘humans who are completely 
purified (rv drokekafapuevav mavráraow avOpmr7wv) which might occur some- 
times, but rarely, in the case of one or of a few easily counted men’. Most scholars take 
the ‘purification’ of these unique individuals to be an ‘internal purification— 
suggested by Diehl’s translation ‘innerlich vollständig gereinigten Menschen’-—but 
the ‘innerlich’ is not to be found in the Heraclitean Greek. Heraclitus may well have 
meant that virtually no Greeks met even their own traditional requirements of 
freedom from pollution. But if, in fact, Heraclitus meant an ‘inner purity’ and linked 
it to sacrifice, he then may be the first to indicate concern for the ‘morality’ of those 
who sacrifice, but the typically opaque brevity of this Heraclitean fragment does not 
allow a firm conclusion. For discussion of the ‘internal purity’ here, see Meijer, 1981: 
223-4. For doubts that the fragment should be attributed to Heraclitus, see Kahn, 
1979: 288-9. 

66 The exact meanings of voids xabapds and yvy) drabrs are by no means clear. For 
attempts to understand them, see Meijer, 1981: 254-8. This statement, however, is 
uncharacteristic of the other certain fragments of Theophrastus’ On Piety and may in 
fact be an intrusion of Porphyry’s own thought. For the possible mixture of Theo- 
phrastan and Porphyrian elements in this fragment, see Obbink, 1988: 283. 
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of the gods. One must also have a pure soul, and in his statement 
of this Theophrastus describes popular, non-philosophical views 
(frag. 9.3-8): 


People think that, if they dress an impure body in shining clothes, it is not 
sufficient for the purity of sacrifices (rò rôv Îvorðv áyvóv). But when they 
make their bodies clean and shiny together with their clothing but do not 
have a soul pure from evils, some think it makes no difference. It is as though 
they think the god does not find charis (xaiporra) when the most divine part 
of us, the part that is kindred to them, is pure. 


To judge from other evidence for popular religion, Theophrastus’ 
claim that in matters of sacrifice worshippers were concerned with 
purity of clothing and body, that is, with the physical cleanliness of 
both and the body’s freedom from the conventional forms of pollu- 
tion, is accurate. Apart from the small cult of Pythagoreans, the 
requirement of purity of mind and soul in sacrificial matters devel- 
oped within and remained within the philosophical tradition.67 

The philosophic criticisms of sacrifice we have encountered thus 
far concern the use of them to persuade the gods to overlook 
injustices, the atmosphere in which the sacrifice is made (euphemia), 
expensive versus inexpensive offerings, and the moral status of the 
sacrificer. Cutting deeper into the Greek sacrificial tradition were 
questions raised about what should be sacrificed, specifically whether 
animals should be sacrificed as offerings to the gods, and these 
questions appear first not in the philosophical tradition but in cultic 
sects outside the religious mainstream. The Athenian lawgiver in 
Plato’s Laws describes an early time when some Greeks did not 
sacrifice animals (6.782cl—d1): 


We see that the practice of humans sacrificing one another still even now 
remains a practice for many. And we hear of the opposite among others, of a 


67 An epigram displayed in Asclepius’ sanctuary at Epidaurus has long been taken 
to be the one piece of evidence that demonstrates that ‘purity of thought’ was also a 
feature of cultic religion as early as the fourth century: ‘A man going into the fragrant 
temple must be pure (áyvóv). | This purity (áyveía) is to think “religiously correct” 
thoughts (ġpoveiv Ġora). This epigram has been widely attributed to Theophrastus’ 
On Piety as frag. 9.8-11, but now Bremmer, 2002 has conclusively shown that it is 
from Porphyry (Abst. 2.19.5), not from Theophrastus, and should be dated quite late, 
not before the first century BCE. See also Parker, 1983: 324. 
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time when people were not even daring to taste of a cow, and their sacrificial 
offerings to the gods were not animals but cakes and fruits wetted with 
honey and other such pure (dvd) sacrifices. They kept away from meat 
because they thought it would not be ‘religiously correct’ (Govov) to eat it or 
to pollute (uraivew) the altars of the gods with blood. For some of us then 
there were lifestyles called 'Orphic, lifestyles which partook of all things 
without souls (dġixwvr) but held back from all things with souls.68 


Much about Orphism remains uncertain and murky, in good part 
because it is often treated as similar or identical to, or assimilated to 
and confused with Pythagoreanism in sources both ancient and 
modern. Burkert, however, gives certain elements of Orphism 
which are relevant to Plato’s account and which, he claims, ‘are likely 
to survive examination’. 


There were 'Opfikd, purported poems of Orpheus... including at least a 
theogony and cosmogony.... There were 'OpġeoreAeorai, who with refer- 
ence to these writings gave private initiations to mysteries, in which the 
punishments in store for the uninitiated in the next world were vividly 
depicted. For the initiates there was the Bios "Opdixds [Orphic Lifestyle], an 
ascetic life featuring special abstinences, and especially vegetarianism.69 


In Plato’s account the Orphics’ avoidance of animal sacrifice follows 
naturally from their vegetarianism. They would neither eat nor 
sacrifice anything with a ‘soul. Animals, in this tradition, had 
‘souls, and the historical Pythagoras of Croton in South Italy appar- 
ently added a new element, metempsychosis, the transmigration of 
souls after death into both humans and animals.70 One would as- 
sume that, if animals as well as humans had souls and that if some 
souls previously in humans were now in animals, the Pythagoreans 
would avoid animal sacrifice. But, it appears, under certain condi- 
tions Pythagoras and Pythagoreans did perform animal sacrifice. We 
have already seen that Pythagoras bid his followers, when they were 
sacrificing, ‘not to approach the gods wearing expensive garments, 


68 That Plato here terms the alternative sacrifices ‘pure’ and writes of ‘daring to 
taste of a cow may suggest that he personally shared these views of animal sacrifice, 
but nothing else in his voluminous writings indicates this. He may well just be 
describing such sacrifices in the terms their contemporary proponents did, as we 
shall soon see. 

69 Burkert, 1972: 125. See also Edmonds, 1999 and Parker, 1995: esp. 501-4. 

70 Burkert, 1972: 133-7. 
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but shiny, clean ones. Pythagoras himself is also reported to have 
sacrificed an ox to celebrate a geometric discoverv.71 The inherent 
contradiction between metempsychosis and animal sacrifice was 
resolved in various ways by Pythagoras and later Pythagoreans: that 
Pythagoreans would just ‘taste’ part of the animal (Porphyry, Abst. 
2.28) or, more interestingly, that ‘the only animals into which the 
souls of men do not enter are those which may, according to sacred 
law, be sacrificed. Therefore, those who are allowed to eat meat may 
eat only of those animals that may be sacrificed? 72 

In his Katharmoi Empedocles of Agrigentum (c.492—432) shares 
with the Pythagoreans a belief in the transmigration of souls from 
one animal form to another, from one creature having a soul to 
another, but he carries it to its logical conclusion in terms of sacrifice. 
He bids his readers to see that, in sacrificing animals, they were 
foolishly killing and devouring one another (frag. VS 31 B 136). He 
vividly describes how, in sacrificing an animal, a father might be 
killing and feasting upon his deceased son, or a son on his father, or 
children on their mother (frag. 137). To contrast with these current, 
abominable practices Empedocles imagines a much earlier time, a 
uniquely Empedoclean golden age ruled by Aphrodite (frag. 128): 


These people did not have a god Ares or Kudoimos73 

or Zeus Basileus, Cronus, or Poseidon. 

The Cyprian (Aphrodite) was their queen. 

They propitiated her with ‘properly respectful’ (edceBéecar) dedications, 
painted animals and perfumes of elaborate fragrances, 

and with sacrifices of myrrh and fragrant incense, 

and they cast onto the ground libations of honey. 

Aphrodite’s altar was not wet by the pure blood of bulls, 

but it was among humans the greatest pollution (j,dcos) 

to tear out a life spirit (fuos) and eat the good limbs. 


71 D.L. 8.12 and Porph., VP 36. For more on Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans on 
sacrifice, see Iambl., VP 54, 82, 85, and 99-100. 

72 Porphyry, Abst. 1.26 and Iambl., VP 85, translation by Burkert, 1972: 182, on 
whom see these and other accommodations to sacrifice of animals by Pythagoreans 
(180-3). According to Aristoxenus (frag. 29a [Wehrli] = D.L. 8.20), Pythagoras 
himself tolerated all meat but ram and plough oxen. 

73 Kudoimos = Din of Battle, here, as in Il. 5.593 and 18.535, personified. 
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Here Empedocles, in a significant remodelling of Hesiodic cosmol- 
ogy and theology, has Aphrodite (Love) exist and rule alone before 
the militaristic, combative male gods Ares, Kudoimos, Zeus, Cronus, 
and Poseidon came to be. He makes cult acts reflect the pacific 
nature of this goddess and her golden age. Pictures of animals, not 
the animals themselves, were dedicated to the goddess.”4 Sacrifices 
were of myrrh and incense. Animal sacrifice was not only not a 
conventional practice, it brought the greatest pollution. Only with 
the appearance of deities of war and strife came the killing of animals 
as socially acceptable ways to honour the gods. And the import is, 
of course, that one should return to the practices of Aphrodite’s 
golden age. 

Plato’s discussion of vegetarianism and abstention from animal 
sacrifice in Laws 6.782cl-d1 indicates that he was familiar with 
theories of the type put forward by Pythagoras and Empedocles, 
and Plato also, at least through myths, imagined a metempsychosis 
by which in a rebirth souls once in humans entered animals (Rep. 
10.618al-3 and 620a3-d5, Phdr. 249bl-5, and Ti. 92c1-3). It is 
noteworthy that, despite this, he chose to support animal sacrifice. 
Nor do we find in Plato anticipation of or interest in any one of the 
many arguments which Theophrastus a few years later raised in his 
all-out attack on animal sacrifice. Theophrastus’ attacks are so im- 
portant in the later philosophical tradition, so revealing of at least 
some philosophical attitudes towards sacrifice, and so intrinsically 
interesting that I include a full discussion of them here. 

In his book On Piety’ Theophrastus (c.372-288) mounted a full- 
scale assault on animal sacrifice, bringing to bear on his subject a wide 
range of historical, philosophical, and philological arguments. Whereas 
Empedocles had created a mythical golden age without animal sacrifice, 
Theophrastus, in anthropological fashion, takes sacrifice back to its 


74 Philostratus (VA 1.1.) claims that Empedocles sacrificed at Olympia not a real 
bull but a pastry one. For more on this bull and its ingredients, see VS 31 A 11 = Ath. 
1.5e and D.L. 8.53. 

75 On the attribution of the fragments of On Piety, and especially the uncertainty 
about frag. 8, see Ch. 2, n. 40. For a full account of Theophrastus’ theory of the 
development of sacrifice, of the methodology and philosophical background behind 
it, and of the modern scholarly questions about it, see Obbink, 1988. On many of the 
elements discussed here, and especially the emphasis on ‘continual piety’, see Meijer, 
1981: 250-9. 
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very beginnings among the Egyptians and then traces its development 
and expansion in eight stages, a development which finally leads to the 
animal sacrifice he detests. 


Stage 1: Burned offerings of grass. The Egyptians, renowned for 
their wisdom and the sacredness of their land, first sacrificed76 grass 
to the gods. They burned the grass—the leaves, the roots, and all 
the shoots. With this sacrifice they greeted (deċiojjuevor) the gods 
appearing in the sky (frag. 2.1-12). It is in the Greek tradition that 
Theophrastus imagines even this first, very simple grass offering as 
burned. His interest, in fact, is more in the fire than in the offering. 
The Egyptians, he claims, were with fire ‘making everlasting’ the 
honours for their gods and were keeping an undying, immortal fire 
in their sanctuaries. They were doing this because fire was most 
similar in nature to the fiery celestial deities (frag. 2.12-14). What- 
ever Theophrastus may have imagined to be the relative importance 
of the fire and the grass, here at Stage 1 he is establishing fire as core 
to the sacrificial practice, as it was in practised Greek religion. 

Stage 2: Acorns and oak leaves. “The earth first produced grasses, 
and then trees. Humans ate the fruit of the oak tree first, and they 
then burned in sacrifices to the gods small bits of the fruit—because 
food was scarce—but more of the leaves’ (frag. 2.22-5). From the 
surviving fragments it appears that Theophrastus in Stage 1 did not 
have his early Egyptians eating the grass or imagining that they were 
offering bits of their own food to the gods. If that is true, then with 
the acorn sacrifices of Stage 2 humans for the first time make to the 
gods first-fruit offerings (drapxai) of foods they consumed them- 
selves. They also, because the acorns were so few and vital to their 
needs, for the first time made ‘symbolic’ offerings—the leaves of the 
oak tree—which were meant to represent the acorns they would have 
offered if they could have spared them. 

Stage 3: Barleycorns. Demeter’s gift of barley then became available, 
and humans poured the whole barleycorns over the first offerings, 
presumably those of Stage 1 and 2 (frag. 2.26—8). Here barleycorns are 
part of humans’ now ‘domesticated’ sustenance (7ijv jjuepov tpodny), 


76 For Theophrastus all the offerings in all stages are burned. They are, for him, 
voiau, which I translate consistently as ‘sacrifices. Some are also ċrapxai, that is, 
‘first-fruit offerings’, offerings of portions of successful harvest. 
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and such offerings should be seen, as the acorns in Stage 2, as first- 
fruits of their own food. New here is that the barleycorns were not 
themselves a self-standing offering but were an accessory to other 
offerings. 

Stage 4: Barley meal. Humans then learned to grind the barleycorns 
into meal for their food, and they put the barley meal into the fire as 
first-fruits for the gods. Innovative here is that they hid the grinding 
tools away in secret and treated them as sacred (frag. 2.29-33). 

Stage 5: Cakes. When wheat appeared and it and barley became 
abundant, humans made cakes and such things and used them as 
first-fruit offerings to the gods. Again, humans are offering portions 
of what they themselves eat (frag. 2.36-8). 

Stage 6: Flowers and similar things. Humans are now gathering 
flowers and making bouquets of those things they found beautiful 
and appropriately fragrant for the “divine perception’ (zpos Beiav 
aicOnow). The flowers they made into wreaths to wear themselves, 
the other things they put into the fire (frag. 2.39-41). Here, for the first 
time, Theophrastus has humans sacrificing objects whose purpose is 
solely to appeal to the aesthetic sensibilities of the gods, and in particular 
to their sense of smell. The emphasis on the gods’ sense of smell here 
may be related to the common Greek conception that what reached 
and pleased gods from animal sacrifices was the ‘savour’ (kvion) of the 
burning meat. 

Stage 7: Libations of honey, olive oil, and wine. Humans, apparently 
at the same time as Stage 6, discovered the uses of wine, honey, and 
olive, and offered first-fruits of them to the gods responsible for each 
(frag. 2.39-43). For the first time Theophrastus has his sacrificers 
distinguish among the gods, making, presumably, offerings of olive 
oil to Athena and of wine to Dionysus. In this fragment Theophras- 
tus treats as contemporaneous the introduction of libations of wine, 
honey, and olive oil, but elsewhere he gives them a chronological 
development, with libations of water first, then those of honey, then 
of olive oil, and lastly of wine (frag. 12.1-5), each requiring increas- 
ingly sophisticated means of production. 


Before we introduce the eighth and final stage, that of animal 
sacrifice, we should note that all the offerings of Stages 1-7 are fruits 
of the earth (kaprroi). “From the beginning sacrifices of the fruits of 
the earth occurred for the gods’ (frag. 13.15—16). From fruits of the 
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earth they were honouring each of the gods’ (frag. 13.40), and, “Each 
person who gives as first-fruits pure (dvvd) sacrifices to the divine 
finds “religious correctness” and benefit from the gods. Greatest and 
first of all is the sacrifice of the fruits of the earth, and this sacrifice 
alone should one make as a first-fruit offering to the gods and to the 
earth that sends up these fruits’ (frag. 19.1-5). These offerings need 
not be large. People offer, before dining, as first-fruits to the gods a 
small part of the food that is served to them everyday, and, in 
Theophrastus’ view, ‘there is certainly in this small bit some great 
honour’ (714%, frag. 9.12-15). For Theophrastus all such first-fruit 
offerings of the earth’s produce are good in comparison to animal 
sacrifice, but he treats the successive stages even of these as advances 
into violation of tradition (rapavonia, frag. 2.47-8). The original 
practices, the nomos that was being violated, conceivably could be the 
grass offerings of the Egyptians in Stage 1, but Theophrastus speaks 
approvingly of the ‘ancestral practices’ recommended by Apollo, that 
is the old custom’ (rò 6e raŻarċv ċ0os) of honouring the gods with 
cakes and fruits of the earth (frag. 8.1-3). That is apparently his 
nomos from which later sacrifices diverge. 

Theophrastus seemingly has designed his seven stages of sacrifices 
of fruits of the earth with careful attention to religious practices of his 
Greek contemporaries. Stage 1 is the most hypothetical and un- 
Greek of the seven stages. Grass was not food or sacrificial offering 
for the Greeks, and the idea of sacrificing to the celestial deities (sun, 
moon, and planets) which Theophrastus attributes to the Egyptians 
was a product of Greek philosophical theory, not of popular religious 
practice.77 But the burning of offerings was a core practice even if the 
claim that fire qua fire was sacred and why it was so comes from the 
philosophical tradition. Stage 1, however, is valuable in that it intro- 
duces two key points: offerings should be made of the fruit of the 
earth and they should be burned. For Stage 2, with the appearance of 
trees and their fruits, he chooses among many possibilities the oak 
tree and acorn. Why these? It is quite likely because there was a 
tradition, antedating Theophrastus, that acorns were one of the 
first foods for humans, coming before the discovery of 'Demeter's 


77 For Theophrastus’ interest in the celestial bodies as deities, see Obbink, 1988: 
274 and 288 n. 23. See also Introduction, pp. 19-22. 
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fruits.78 The barleycorns of Stage 3 are similarly not random. They 
were commonly sprinkled over animals to be sacrificed, as in the 
ritual described in Homer (for example, Od. 3.436-63), and so were, 
as Theophrastus describes them, accessory to the previous sacrifices. 
In fact, most of the offerings described in Stages 3—7 are accessory, in 
that they were components in the fully developed ritual of animal 
sacrifice. 79 The barley meal of Stage 4 was still in Theophrastus’ time 
offered to the gods (frag. 2.33—4) as a part of sacrifices, as may be seen 
also in his story of the man from Hermione, and the seclusion and 
sacredness of the grinding tools suggests mystery cult—perhaps even 
that of Eleusis.8° The cakes of Stage 5 were also regular offerings in 
classical times, as seen in Theopompus’ story of Clearchus. The 
flower wreaths of Stage 6 were regular features of dress for sacrificers 
throughout the Greek tradition, and the other things burned on the 
altar at this Stage probably functioned as incense.8! And, finally, 
libations, particularly of wine—the last in Theophrastus’ succession 
of libations—were regularly poured over the burning offerings.82 
Theophrastus has thus, to a degree, drawn his history of sacrificial 
practice from contemporary practices, and the result is that he then is 
able to claim as proof of the accuracy of his scheme many of the same 
practices surviving in the rituals of his own time, as in the procession 
and sacrifice for Helios and the Horae in Athens (frag. 2.43—7).83 


Stage 8: Animal sacrifice. “The cause of the sacrifice of fruits of the 
earth was good charis (ebxdpuoror), but that of the sacrifices of animals 
was circumstances of famine or some other misfortune’ (frag. 4.2-3). In 
a time of famine humans, neglecting ‘religious correctness’ (Ġo16717s), 


78 See Pausanias 8.1.5—6 and RE s.v. Eiche, col. 2067 (Olck). I owe this observation 
to Robert Parker. 

79 Obbink, 1988: 277: ‘Each stage in the evolution of ritual procedure is partially 
retained in subsequent stages, and continues to be reenacted side by side with newer, 
more complex forms of veneration. 

80 Obbink, 1988: 289 n. 34. 

81 For the introduction of real incense, not clearly specified in time, see frag. 2.4-7. 

82 For the importance of Theophrastus’ theory of the sequence of types of libation 
to modern scholarship and for the uses of the various types of libation, with the 
argument that specific types of libation indicate normality (wine mixed with water) 
or liminality or abnormal offerings such as those for the dead (water, milk, honey 
mixed with water or milk, and pure wine), see Graf, 1980. Specifically on ‘wineless’ 
libations and offerings, see Henrichs, 1983. 

83 Cf. frag. 2.20-2 and 34-6. 
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turned to eating the flesh of one another and, supplicating the divine 
(fxerevovtes TG datuoviov) with many prayers, offered first-fruits of 
themselves to the gods. Later they made the bodies of other animals a 
substitute for their own bodies for sacrifices. Then, wishing to give due 
honour to the sacrifices to the gods, they were led to eat a portion of 
these, and the eating of animals was added to their food from the fruits 
of the earth. And just as long ago they had given first-fruit offerings of 
the fruits of the earth to the gods and then gladly eaten some of these 
after the sacrifice, so now after making first-fruit offerings of animals, 
they thought they should eat a portion of them (frag. 13.15-40; cf. 
frag. 2.50-1 and 6.4-5). But, according to Theophrastus, when the 
famine ended, humans should have reverted, for both their own food 
and sacrifices, to the fruits of the earth (frag. 7.14). Apollo advised 
to sacrifice according to ancestral conventions (xara Tà rATpLA), and 
that meant to Theophrastus through cakes and the fruits of the earth 
(frag. 8.1-3). The reason humans did not do this, however, is quite 
simple: they liked the taste of meat, and they enjoyed the portions they 
received in animal sacrifices they made to the gods (frag. 13.27-34). 
Greeks sacrifice animals because of their own enjoyment of the banquets 
they provide, not from a concern for the gods. They do not sacrifice 
animals that do not provide such pleasures, such as snakes, scorpions, 
and the like. They sacrifice rather cattle, sheep, deer, pigs, and birds, 
and then persist in such sacrifices because of their own pleasure 
(frag. 12.6483; cf. frag. 3.21-2). 

As with the various offerings of the fruits of the earth, Theophras- 
tus found examples—though few and remote—of contemporary 
survivals of human sacrifice in the rites of Zeus Lykaios of Arcadia 
and of Cronus at Carthage (frag. 13.22-3).84 One might have 
expected Theophratus to have, instead of the sequence fruits— 
humans-animals, the sequence fruits-animals-humans, but by 
having human cannibalism and sacrifice as the origin of the animal 
sacrifice he accomplishes two purposes: he makes animal sacrifice all 
the more horrific and he ends with current practices. 


84 For these and another example of human sacrifice, see [Pl.] Minos 315b8—c5. 
On the unlikelihood that the Greeks ever really practised human sacrifice, see 
Henrichs, 1981. The sacrifice of the young Persians by the Greeks before the battle 
of Salamis, reported in Plutarch Them. 13.2—3, Pelop. 21.3, and Arist. 9.1-2, may be an 
exception. See Mikalson, 2003: 78-9 and 215-16 nn. 253-60. 
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For ‘most’ Greeks Theophrastus offers this generalized account of 
the beginnings of animal killing and sacrifice, but for the Athenians, 
whose local traditions he knows so well, he gives a quite different and 
more detailed and nuanced account (frag. 4.3—10): 


Most of the animal killings among the Athenians had their beginnings in 
ignorance, anger, or fear. They attribute the killing of pigs to the error of 
Clymene who unintentionally struck and killed a pig. Her husband was 
cautious, thinking she had performed an act ‘contrary to convention' 
(mapávouov), and went to Delphi and consulted the oracle of the god. 
Because the god allowed what had happened, Clymene’s husband in the 
future considered what had happened a matter of indifference. 


Similarly the Athenians killed the first goat in Icarion because it ‘cut 
dowr (aé@pice) a vine (frag. 5.1-2).85 The killing of the first plough ox 
in Athens, done in anger, was the aition for the elaborate and still current 
rituals of the Bouphonia which Theophrastus fully describes (frag. 18). 
For the Athenians, at least, Theophrastus has the first killing of each type 
of animal set and explained in a cultic, mythical past and, apparently, 
attended by some form of expiation ritual. And, Theophrastus adds, 
other Greeks offered different causes for their killing of animals (frag. 
6.1-2), suggesting that they had myths similar to those of the Athenians. 

In the few surviving fragments of his On Piety Theophrastus offers 
a number of arguments for the superiority of offerings of fruits of the 
earth over those of animals, including the following: 


1. In sacrifice we take from plants their produce, not their lives. 
Plants willingly give up their produce, even voluntarily letting it drop 
if we leave them alone. We sow, plant, and tend plants, and therefore 
when we offer to the gods their produce we are giving something 
of ours, something we helped create. Also, fruits of the earth, unlike 
animals, are cheap, plentiful, and easily provided, and thus are readily 
available to individuals for the ‘continual proper respect’ which 
Theophrastus values. Honey, too, is an appropriate sacrifice because 
humans tend bees and contribute to its production, no harm comes 
to the bees, and the honey is useless to them (frag. 7.21-35). 


85 There was a major cult centre of Dionysus at Icarion, the goat and vine were 
often associated with Dionysus, and the whole myth, if we had it, must have been in 
the context of the Dionysus cult there. 
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2. We ought to sacrifice those things with which, when we 
sacrifice, we harm no one. A sacrifice ought to be harmless to all, 
but one harms animals by taking their lives. 

3. A sacrifice is ‘religiously correct, but no person is ‘reli- 
giously correct’ who gives gifts not from his own property but 
from others, whether he takes fruits of the earth or plants when 
the owner does not wish it. How is it ‘religiously correct’ when 
those who are being robbed are being treated unjustly? A life is 
more valuable than the fruits of the earth, and if one takes away 
the life from an animal and offers it to a god, the wrong is even 
greater (frag. 7.14—21). 

4. Animals are of two types: those that by nature are harmful and 
unjust towards us, and those that by nature do no wrong or harm 
to us. One should not offer to the gods an animal that is evil and 
harmful anymore than one that is maimed. These would be first- 
fruits of evil. And to kill an animal that does us no harm is unjust, 
and sacrifice should not be an act of injustice. Therefore neither type 
of animal should be sacrificed (frag. 12.2742). 

5. To those who have created for us the greatest goods we must 
give the greatest returns from the most valuable things, especially 
if the gods are responsible for these things. The finest and most 
valuable things the gods create for us are the fruits of the earth, 
and so with these we must honour them (frag. 7.4—10). 


Theophrastus’ many criticisms of animal sacrifice were taken up 
by some in the philosophical tradition, as, for example, Porphyry, 
who in the third century cE used his arguments in defence of Neo- 
Pythagorean vegetarianism,86 but the very nature of his On Piety 
indicates that he is arguing against a tradition firmly entrenched in 
his own time.87 


86 For others, see Obbink, 1988: 273 and 286 nn. 6 and 7. 

87 Cf. ibid. 285: ‘The terse social and philosophical criticism in On Piety is clearly 
directed toward a stage of contemporary culture which took for granted the legitim- 
acy of that practice. The thesis of the treatise and most of its arguments would be 
pointless before an audience which already broadly regarded animal sacrifice as 
objectionable...In the treatise as preserved Theophrastus cites no single historical 
instance of aversion or abstention from blood sacrifice. It seems likely that in his view 
there were none to be named.’ 
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Plato’s and others’ criticisms of sacrificial practices we have sur- 
veyed may not have had an effect on the religious practice of their 
times, but we can draw from them some valuable indications of 
traditional Greek conceptions of sacrifice, and, in a general summary, 
can combine these with the non-polemical treatments of sacrifice 
discussed earlier in this chapter. First of all, sacrifice is a given of 
human life, practised by virtually everyone and neglected at great 
peril. It is a ‘giver’ by nomoi, human conventions and laws, not by 
physis, nature, but these nomoi are motivated and ratified by divine 
revelation in the form of omens and oracles. When sacrifices are 
made in accordance with these nomoi, they result in benefits for 
mankind. Sacrifices are ‘gifts’ to the gods, gifts which honour them, 
and these ‘gifts’ are given in the context of charis, that is, they are 
‘pleasing favours’ which are expected to be repaid, in some form, and 
they establish with the deity a charis relationship, the mutual ex- 
change of favours. From Theophrastus we learn that sacrifices are 
primarily offerings burned on an altar, and they are mostly ‘first-fruit 
offerings’, that is, a portion of the goods, usually food, that humans 
receive from the gods. Humans are entitled to the use and enjoyment 
of the whole from which the first-fruits have been taken. Essential to 
the success of sacrifices are cleanliness of the clothes of the worship- 
pers and the cleanliness and freedom from pollution of their bodies. 

To this description of sacrifice—which reflects Greek traditional 
concepts and practices but is not so fully articulated outside the 
philosophical tradition—we may add some elements found only 
within that tradition. For example, the explicit emphasis on 'contin- 
ual proper respect the importance of regular, even daily offerings to 
the gods, is unique to Theophrastus, but is implicit in the Clearchus 
story, in the many sacrificial calendars of the Greek cities, and in the 
sacrificial programmes that Plato and Aristotle create for their uto- 
pian societies. Also more clear in this philosophical tradition is the 
human analogy of honours owed to the gods. Theophrastus claims 
that ‘just as we think we must make first-fruit offerings to good men, 
so we think we must make them also to the gods’ (frag. 12.44—5). For 
Aristotle, ‘it is not possible (to return equal value) in all matters, as, 
for example, in honours towards the gods and parents. Both should 
be served to the limit of one’s means (EN 8.1163b15-18). Finally, 
Theophrastus gives a valuable indication of the proper ‘attitude’ 
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when making a sacrifice: 'First-fruits should not be made as though it 
were some secondary affair (zapépyws), but with all eagerness 
(adv máoņ mpobvpia)’ (frag. 8.21-3). 

When we look to the societies that Plato and Aristotle create, we 
find that sacrifices have a major role and that these sacrifices are often 
performed in the context of religious festivals (heortai). Such festivals 
with their various hymns and games developed around sacrifices to 
major deities in all Greek city states. In a religious sense the sacrifices 
remained central, and it is that aspect of the festivals we treat here. In 
the next section, Religious Festivals, we discuss the manifold other 
aspects of such festivals. 

Plato in the Laws creates the fullest programme of such sacrifices 
and festivals. There are to be in his new city 365 sacrifices, ‘so that at 
least one official may always be sacrificing to one of the gods or 
daimones on behalf of the city, its people, and their property 
(8.828a7—b3). Here and throughout the Laws the ‘continual proper 
respect’ promoted by Theophrastus at the private level is raised to the 
state level. Plato divided the 5,040 landowners/citizens of his city into 
twelve equal tribes, each of c.420 members. Each tribe was allotted to 
one of the twelve gods and was named after its god. Each tribe, in 
turn, was divided into twelve units, and each unit was ‘sacred to’ and 
named after one distinct god or hero. There are thus, for the tribes 
and their divisions, 156 separate deities, each with its own altar and 
other accoutrements. Each month each tribe sacrificed to its own 
eponymous deity, and each month the state as a whole sacrificed for 
one of the tribal heroes. Each of the twelve units of each tribe 
presumably also sacrificed to its deity, probably each month. The 
monthly sacrifices to the tribal heroes by the state were to be accom- 
panied by choruses and musical and athletic contests appropriate to 
the individual gods and the seasons of the year. At this state level 
there were to be also women’s festivals, some attended by men, some 
not. Sacrifices and festivals of the chthonic gods were to be kept 
separate from those of ouranic gods and held in the twelfth month, 
that of Pluton.88 


88 Lg. 5.738dl—e2, 745d5-el, 6.771a6-cl and dl-el, and 8.828b7—d1. On the 
relationship between the sacrifices of the state, tribe, and the tribe's units, see 
Morrow, 1960: 123 and 354 n. 194 and Reverdin, 1945: 63-4. 
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These sacrifices were first for the sake of the charis of the gods and 
for things concerning the gods, and secondly so that the residents 
could get to know one another. For Plato’s lawgiver there is no greater 
good for a city than that the citizens, on these sacrificial occasions, 
come to know one another, to know who is honest and truthful and 
deserves honour and office and who does not (Lg. 5.738d7—e8). On 
sacrificial occasions Plato’s citizens develop an almost family-style 
relationship (ożikerdTNTĠS TE TEPL Kal yvwpicews adAnAwY...Kal 
Ġuias ċvera mdons (6.771dl-el; cf. 5.738d1—e2)). Aristotle adds 
that those who make sacrifices and festivals are 'giving honours' to 
the gods and providing pleasurable relaxations to themselves.89 As an 
indication of this he offers the fact that 'the old sacrifices and festivals 
appear to come after the harvests, as first-fruit offerings, when men 
most had spare time’ (EN 8.1160a23—8).90 The recurring sacrifices 
and festivals were thus times for relaxation and getting to know one's 
neighbours and fellow citizens, but both Plato and Aristotle keep as 
their first purpose giving due honours to the gods. 

Plato emploved occasional (vs. periodicallv recurring) sacrifices 
for a number of purposes, especiallv to sanctifv and make unchange- 
able critical elements of his new societies. He has his lawgiver labour 
long and hard over determining the forms of song and dance appro- 
priate for the gods, and then, when thev are established, he has them 
consecrated (kabiepdoar) by sacrifices and libations made by all the 
citizens to the Moirai and all the other gods (Lg. 7.799a4—b4). 
Similarly each landholder is never to sell his allotment of land since 
it is part of the sacred earth belonging to all the gods, and the priests 
and priestesses are to make vows (edyds) over a series of three 
sacrifices that a person who sells or buys an allotment will suffer 
the appropriate punishments (5.741cl-6). Proper, state-sanctioned 
marriages were also critical to Plato’s cities in both the Republic and 
the Laws, and he has them validated by sacrifices as well as prayers.9! 


89 Cf. Pericles in the Funeral Oration in Thuc. 2.38.1. 

90 In commenting on this passage Parker (2005a: 207) notes what he claims to be 
the apparent lack of harvest festivals in Attica. 

91 Rep. 5.459e6—460al and 461a3-b1; Lg. 6.784a7—bl and 8.841d2-3, and above, 
pp. 52-3. The marriages in the Laws and Republic are part of Plato’s programme of 
eugenics, to produce the ‘right sort’ of children, and that brings to mind Diogenes’ 
comment, upon seeing people sacrificing to the gods to have a son: ‘Do you not sacrifice 
about what kind of person your son will turn out to be?’ (frag. V B 343 [G] = D.L. 6.63). 
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Other, miscellaneous uses of sacrifice also occur. In order to limit 
attendance as much as possible if ‘bad myths’ about gods such as 
Ouranus, Cronus, and Zeus had to be told, Plato would require 
the sacrifice of a large and hard-to-provide victim, not just a pig 
(Rep. 2.378a4—6).2 For Aristotle, oligarchs should, when entering 
office, make grand (ueyadompemeis) sacrifices so that the people, 
sharing in the feasts, may happily see this form of government 
enduring (Pol. 6.1321a35-40). And, finally, for Plato, adults’ 
sacrifices, like their prayers, taught the young people to believe in 
the gods (Lg. 10.887d5—e7), and these sacrifices, like other cult acts, 
contributed to the eudaimon life (4.716d6-el). 

The author of the Rhetoric to Alexander, often but mistakenly 
identified with Aristotle in antiquity but clearly of about the same 
time period,’ offers a valuable pot-pourri of arguments and state- 
ments about sacrifices and other religious rites that an orator might 
make in public speeches. The arguments he suggests and his defini- 
tion of the ‘perfect sacrifice’ in the penultimate paragraph offer an 
interesting complement, at the public, popular level, to the philo- 
sophical treatments of sacrifice we have been discussing, revealing 
that many of the issues that the philosophers were addressing were 
also of concern to the general public of the time, and, so, this lengthy, 
neglected account serves well both to conclude our discussion of 
sacrifice and to introduce our next topic, religious festivals 
(1423230-1424a8): 


Concerning ‘sacred things’ (iepar) it is necessary to speak in three ways: For 
we shall say that we must guard carefully the established ones, or that we 
must change them to be more grand, or to be more humble. When we say 
that we must guard carefully the existing ones, we will find starting points 
(for our arguments) from what is just, saying that among all people it is 
unjust to transgress the ancestral customs (ra rdrpra ċ0n) and that all the 
oracles order humans to sacrifice according to the ancestral customs, and 


92 A pig sacrifice preceded the City Dionysia in Athens where such myths were 
‘retold’. This might also be a reference to the pig sacrifice required of all those 
participating in the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

93 Chiron, 2007, dates it to about 340 sce and is inclined to accept its common 
ascription to Anaximenes of Lampsacus (380-320 sce). The author’s viewpoint is, 
Chiron claims (p. 92), ‘definitely that of a Greek man living in the city of Athens or 
teaching in Athens’. 
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that it is necessary that there remain the attention to the gods that those who 
first founded cities and established the sacred rites (ra iepd) had; from what 
is advantageous, saying that in terms of taxes it will be advantageous for the 
private citizen or the community of the city when the victims (rà iepd) are 
sacrificed according to ancestral customs and that the citizens will profit in 
terms of courage since the citizens would feel honoured and more courage- 
ous when the hoplites, cavalrymen, and light-armed troops escort them in 
processions; from what is beautiful, if the result is that the festivals are made 
splendid; from pleasure, if there is some elaboration directed towards spec- 
tacle concerning the sacrifices of the gods; from what is practical, if there has 
been neither a deficiency nor an excess in these sacrifices. When we speak in 
favour of the existing sacred things, so must we proceed and examine them 
from what has been said or from similar things, and examine how it is 
possible to teach people about what is being said. 

But when we are advising to change the rituals (ieporrotlas) to make them 
grander, we will have plausible starting points for disturbing ancestral 
customs by saying that to add to existing ones is not to destroy but to 
augment them; secondly, that it is reasonable that the gods are better 
intentioned to those who honour them more; thirdly, that not even our 
fathers held their sacrifices always in the same way but rather, looking at 
current conditions and their successes, were establishing in law the ‘service’ 
towards the gods both individually and communally; and, fourthly, just as in 
all other things, so in this way we manage our cities and private estates. And 
say also that, when these (new) things have been done, there will be some 
benefit or splendour or pleasure for the city, pursuing the topic just as has 
been described in the previous cases. 

When we are reducing the sacred things so that they become more 
humble, one must bring the argument back to current circumstances, that 
is, why the citizens are more poorly off than before; secondly, that it is not 
reasonable that the gods find charis in the cost of the animals sacrificed but 
in the demonstrations of ‘proper respect’ (rais edceBeiais) of those who are 
sacrificing; thirdly, that both gods and men judge foolish those who do what 
is beyond their means; fourthly, that matters about civil expenses depend 
not only on humans but also on successes and failures. 

These starting points and ones similar to them we will have for proposals 
about sacrifices. But so that we may know how to introduce and establish in 
law things about the best sacrifice (rijv xpatiornv Bvolavr), let us define also 
this. The best sacrifice of all is one which would be ‘religiously correct’ 
(ċoiws) concerning the gods, moderate in terms of costs, beneficial for 
war, and splendid for the spectacles. And it will be ‘religiously correct’ 
concerning the gods if ancestral customs are not done away with, and 
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moderate in expenses if not all the things sent in the procession are used up, 
and splendid for spectacles if someone uses in abundance gold and such 
things which are not used up, and beneficial against the enemy if fully 
equipped cavalrymen and hoplites join the procession. 

From these things we will prepare best the things concerning the gods, 
and from what has been said before we will know the ways in which it is 
possible to speak publicly about each religious ritual. 


RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS 


The gods, pitying the race of humans that was by nature subject to hard 
labour, arranged for them as respites from their labours the recompense of 
festivals (ċoprai ) and gave them as fellow-festival-celebrators (ovveopraoràs) 
the Muses, Apollo Musegetes, and Dionysus so that they might be ‘corrected’ 
(émavop)avrat),%4 and also the sustenance (7poġds) that occurs in the festivals 
with the gods.95 (Plato, Laws 2.653c9-d5) 


In the Laws Plato’s lawgiver claims that the Muses and Apollo 
Musegetes, as we shall see, look to the elements of song and dance 
in the festivals, while Dionysus represents one specific type of festival 
activity and atmosphere. The ‘sustenance’ points to the banquets 
commonly associated with festivals. The association of ċopr) and 
banquet was so close that Plato in colloquial language can treat the 
two as virtually synonymous (Rep. 5.458al-2; Grg. 447a3—5). But the 
gods’ primary purpose, according to Plato, is to provide humans 
relaxation from their laborious life, and this idea appears already in 
the fifth century, in quotations from Democritus (‘A life without a 
festival is a long journey without a hotel’ [frag. VS 68 B 230]), and 
Antiphon (‘Disease is a festival for the worthless people’, because, we 
are told, ‘they then do not go out to their work (frag. VS 87 B 57]). 
This is, of course, most famously expressed for Athens by Pericles in 
the Funeral Oration Thucydides gives him: “We provided also most 


94 The ‘correction’ of individuals through festivals here reflects Plato's use of them, 
to be described later, for educational purposes. See Mikalson, 1982: 215 n. 13 and 
Morrow, 1960: 353. 

95 Cf, 2.665a3-6. On the nature of festivals in both practised cult and literary and 
philosophical traditions, see Mikalson, 1982. On the festivals of the Laws, see 
Morrow, 1960: 352-89 and Reverdin, 1945: 62-5, 69-88. 
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respites of labours for the mind by customarily having contests and 
sacrifices throughout the year’ (2.38.1). 

The festivals of Plato’s Cretan city, like those of every Greek city, 
were to be of a varied character, with different gods worshipped at 
different times of the year and with different dances, songs, and 
contests.96 Plato has his lawgiver stress that in the design of festivals 
both humans and gods have their roles. The choral contests of the 
festivals, like the festivals themselves, are fitted into the scheme of the 
days, months, and years assigned to the gods, and they are to be 
biennial, quadrennial, or ‘in whatever way they are distributed 
when the gods give an idea (ċvvorav) about their arrangement’ (Lg. 
8.834e4—835a1). The god and daimon will also suggest (b7ro07/joeo09a1r) 
other arrangements: for which gods they should hold sacrifices and 
choral dances so that, by ‘playing’ and propitiating ((Acovjevor) the 
gods, they may pass through life in accordance with the way of nature 
(7.804a5—b3). Lawgivers distribute the contests befitting each 
sacrifice at the fitting time. The contests, unlike the sacrifices, can 
be arranged or changed by the lawgivers without any great loss to the 
city, but those matters which do make a difference and are difficult to 
convince the people of are the god’s work, if somehow it is possible 
for the arrangements to come from him. If not, one must turn to a 
wise and bold citizen to make such arrangements (8.835b3-c8). 
Dance is similarly regulated, with the guardian of the laws establish- 
ing the correct forms and assigning which is appropriate for each of 
the sacrifices. He is then to consecrate the arrangement so that 
nothing related to song or dance can be changed, and then the city 
and its citizens, having the same ‘pleasures’, can ‘live well and in a 
eudaimon way (7.816cl-d2).97 And among the useful information 
that every child should be taught is the arrangement of days into the 
cycles of months and of months into each year so that the seasons, 
sacrifices, and festivals, when they each receive what befits them by 


96 The marriage festivals with their sacrifices and hymns established by law in the 
Republic (5.459e6—460a1) are a product of Plato’s idiosyncratic plan for eugenic 
mating. 

97 Cf. 7.812e10-813a3. For Aristotle, ‘public feasts’ (Sypodowiar) and ‘festival 
gatherings’ (avyydpers) are under the law of the city (Mu. 400b21). 
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being celebrated at the correct time of year’s and when they keep the 
city alive and awake,” may give to the gods their honours and may 
make men more understanding of these matters (Lg. 7.809d1—7). The 
timing and many arrangements of festivals, like those of sacrifices, 
were thus owed ultimately to divine revelation, probably through 
divination. Festivals are thus calendrically regulated and divinely 
sanctioned times of relaxation from everyday labours, but their 
ultimate purpose is to honour the gods and make them ‘propitious’ 
and thereby to make human life good and eudaimon. 

Central to the concept of festival is the element of ‘play’ (audi), 
but in Plato it is always mixed with religious and other serious 
purposes. In peacetime, Plato’s lawgiver asserts, ‘one must live “play- 
ing some play”, sacrificing, singing, and dancing, so that it is possible 
to make the gods propitious (iXews) to himself and to ward off the 
enemy and defeat him in battle’ (Lg. 7.803e1—-4; cf. 804a4—b4). 
Aristotle in the Rhetoric (2.1380b2—5) gives an indication of humans’ 
feelings in festivals by the other human states with which he links 
them: unlike ‘angry’ men, ‘men may be gentle (7pdor), as when in 
play, in laughter, in a festival, in prosperity and good health, in 
success, in satiety, and in general in freedom from pain, in pleasure 
that is not insolent (uù UfpuoTiKA), and in (morally) good hopes’. 
And Epicurus claims that the wise man would ‘delight in’ 
(eddpavOjncecbar) the spectacles (Bewplars) of festivals more than 
would others (frag. 593 [Usener] = D.L. 10.120).100 

At the opening of the Republic Socrates tells how the day before he 
had gone to Piraeus for the festival of the Thracian goddess Bendis. It 
was a festival jointly celebrated by local Athenians and Thracian 
resident aliens. Socrates went ‘to pray to the goddess and at the 
same time wishing to “see” how they would make the festival since 
they were holding it for the first time’ (1.327al-bi). Apart from the 


98 With 7 kara dvow dyeobat, ‘by being held according to nature’, Plato prob- 
ably meant that, by proper calendric knowledge, spring sacrifices and festivals will be 
held properly in the spring, autumn ones in the autumn, and so forth. One purpose 
of the many surviving sacred calendars inscribed on stone was no doubt to assure that 
sacrifices and festivals were held on the proper days. For the Athenians’ tendency to 
muddle these matters, see Ar. Nub. 615-19. 

99 This may refer to the ‘vacation’ or ‘relaxation’ aspects of the festivals. 

100 On this see also Obbink, 1984: 616-18. 
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prayer, Socrates’ main activity was ‘watching’ the events, and Polem- 
archus enthusiastically describes the forthcoming pannychis of the 
festival which also was ‘worth seeing’ (1.328a7—9).!°! Socrates and his 
friends were ‘spectators’ at a festival of a cult in which they were not 
members, and in general that someone was called a spectator may 
suggest he was not fully participating in the cult. So, too, the older 
men in Plato’s Cretan city do not dance in the festivals, but ‘behave 
properly in watching the young men dance, taking pleasure in their 
play and festival-making (rardiġ re kai ċoprdoeL) (Lg. 2.657d1-4). 
Such is the case especially for those visiting another city’s festivals. 
Those who visited the Cretan city to see one of its festivals were 
Dewpoi (‘spectators’), not full participants (Lg. 12.953a2—3), and in 
the Greek tradition an embassy sent to another city for such a 
purpose, like that of the Athenians to Delos at the time of Socrates’ 
execution, was a dewpia (PI. Phd. 58a10-b7).102 Aristotle claimed 
that ‘we go abroad to Olympia for the spectacle (Oeds) itself even 
if there should be no other gain from it. The “watching” (fewpia) 
itself is better than much money. 193 Heraclides of Pontus, a student 
of Plato and Aristotle, reported that Pythagoras said of the Greek 
international athletic festivals that in them trained athletes sought 
the glory and fame of the crown of victory. Others came to make 
profits by buying and selling. But there was also a group, those espe- 
cially noble, who were seeking not applause or profit but came ‘to 
see’ (visendi causa) and diligently watched what was being done and 
in what way it was done.! In festivals merely ‘watching’ seems the role 


101 Aristotle (Pol. 6.1323a1-3) treats athletic and Dionysiac contests, both parts of 
festivals and involving many ‘spectators’, as Oewpiar. Cf. 8.1342a18—28 and Protr. frag. 
12 [Ross] = Iambl. Protr. 9. Compare the diAobeduoves of dramatic productions in 
the various Attic Dionysia (Pl. Rep. 5.475d1-8). On this aspect of festivals, see 
Mikalson, 1982: 216-17. The ¢iAobedpoves are also giAnkoor, and both the ‘hearing’ 
and ‘seeing’ are prominent in Lg. 12.953a3-b1. 

102 On the nature of such theoriai in general, see Dillon, 1997. I avoid the common 
and misleading misnomer ‘pilgrimages’ for such Greek @ewpiat, for the reasons 
outlined by Scullion, 2005. On the importance of ‘seeing’ in Oewpia:, and on Plato’s 
use of the model of festival Oewpia: to formulate and describe philosophical fewpia, 
i.e. the ‘contemplation’ of ‘theoretical’ philosophy, see Nightingale, 2005. 

103 Protr. frag. 12 [Ross] = Iambl. Protr. 9. 

104 Frag. 88 [Wehrli] = Cicero, Tusc. 5.3.9. Cf. D.L. 8.8 and Iambl., VP 58. For the 
claim that Heraclides here is retrojecting fourth-century views onto Pythagoras, see 
Nightingale, 2005: 153 n. 4. 
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of non-members of the cult. Other participants were, presumably, 
thought to be more fully engaged in the activities. 

For the twelve festivals of the eponymous heroes of his twelve 
tribes Plato has, in addition to sacrifices, choruses, and contests 
involving events of the Muses and athletics (yopovs te kal dvvas 
MOVOLKOVS, Tovs dé vvurukovs), all distributed in a way befitting the 
gods themselves and each of the seasons (Lg. 8.828c2—5). In the 
Cretan city athletic contests are ‘fine play’ (zaidids kaAds), but are 
exclusively military in nature, ‘festival battles’ (udxar tives 
ċopraorikal ), imitating real military battles as closely as possible 
(8.829b7—c1). All the familiar footraces of Greek athletics are to be 
run there in armour, and there are to be in addition a race of 60 stades 
(7.5 miles) over smooth ground in hoplite armour to a sanctuary of 
Ares and back, and one in archer equipment, of 100 stades (12.5 
miles), over mountainous terrain, to a sanctuary of the archer 
gods Apollo and Artemis (8.832e7—833c2).105 So, too, the young, 
male and female, before they are of fighting age, are to be equipped 
at festivals with weapons and horses when they make approaches and 
processions (zpooddous Te Kai mourás) for all the gods (7.796c4—7). 
One of few reasons allowed to the citizens of Magnesia to go abroad 
was to compete in the pan-Hellenic festivals.106 Plato here just 
touches on the religious purpose and directs attention rather to 
public relations and education (12.950e2—951a4): 


It is necessarv to send to Apollo at Pvtho and to Zeus at Olvmpia and to 
Nemea and the Isthmus the most, the most handsome, and the best men one 
can, to share in the sacrifices and contests for these gods. Thev will make our 
citv appear glorious in the sacrifices and the peaceful assemblies, creating a 
good (peacetime) reputation as a counterpart to that involving war.197 
When thev have returned home, thev will teach the voung that the political 
laws of the other cities are inferior to their own.108 


105 On these races in the Laws, see Morrow, 1960: 381-2. 

106 In Rep. 5.470e8—9 Socrates also foresees participation in international festivals 
by the citizens of his state. 

107 Cf. Xen. Mem. 3.7.1. 

108 International reputation and the laws are also linked in Lg. 5.729d4—el, where 
the lawgiver claims that ‘for his city and fellow citizens that man is best who would 
choose, in preference to victories at Olympia or in warlike or peaceful contests, a 
victory for fame (ôóéa) in service to the laws at home, that he best of all men served 
the laws in his life’. 
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For the local athletic contests there are to be prizes for victory and 
excellence, and at these festivals there are also to be both encomia and 
criticisms for individuals for their performance in the contests and for 
the life they lead. The purpose is to ‘adorn’ the individual who seems 
to be best and to criticize the one who does not (8.829b7—c5). In the 
Republic, too, Plato at sacrifices will honour ‘good men’ with seats, 
meat, and full cups of wine—all very Homeric-type honours (e.g. Il. 
8.161-2 and 12.310-12). The purpose there is to both ‘honour and 
train” (dua 7a TiUAV dokOper) the good men and women (Rep. 
5.468d6—e3). Using festivals as occasions to praise winners of contests 
and benefactors of the state was widespread in antiquity.1° The 
thought that, conversely, evil people should be publicly criticized in 
festivals might naturally occur, but it is counter to the atmosphere 
of most festivals and is unique to the Laws. One might think, though, 
of the lampooning of prominent citizens and politicians in the old 
comedies of the Dionysiac dramatic festivals in Athens, but Plato’s 
lawgiver expressly forbids such mocking of citizens in the festivals of 
the Laws (11.935b4—-936a2). 

For the dyaves povorkol the gods, as we have seen, gave men 
the Muses and Apollo Musegetes as ‘fellow-festival-celebrators’:!1° 
“These gave to men the pleasurable perception of rhythm and har- 
mony,!!! and by this they make us move and lead us in dance, linking 
us to one another in songs and dances. They have named “choruses” 
(xopous) from the “delight” (xapd) that is inherent in them’ (Lg. 
2.653a5—654a5).!!2 The songs of the choruses, too, each suited to 
their festivals, provided to the city a ‘good-fortuned pleasure’ 
(ovv edtvyH) (7.812e10-813a3). Plato divides dances in festivals 
into those of war and those of peace. The former are ‘armed games, 
like those of the Curetes on Crete or of the Dioscuri in Sparta. The 
Athenian lawgiver gives the origin of similar ‘war dances’ of Athena 
in Athens (Lg. 7.796b3—c4): 


109 For many examples at the City Dionysia and other dramatic festivals in Athens, 
see Mette, 1977. 

110 On Dionysus, see below. For both povoiry and yupvacrixy as a gift of ‘some 
god’, see Rep. 3.411e4-6. 

111 Cf, Lg. 2.672c8-dA. 

112 On the role and nature of music and dance and their educational purposes in 
the Laws, see Morrow, 1960: 302-18 and Reverdin, 1945: 69-88. 
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Our maiden and mistress was delighted (ed¢pavOeica) by the play of dance 
(7H THs xopelas maâ), but she did not think she ought to be out of doors 
with empty hands but rather adorned with a full set of armour. So should 
she perform the dance. It would be fitting for boys and girls to imitate this, 
thereby honouring the charis of the goddess both in training for war and for 
festivals. 


Here, as in the athletic/military contests, the purpose is twofold, 
honouring the deity and preparing for war. In dances of an unwarlike 
type, one, again, first ‘honours the gods and the children of the gods’, 
that is, the heroes. One large class of these dances would occur in the 
expectation of success (ċv 66£1 706 mpárrew eô). But this class can be 
subdivided into two: dances of those who have escaped from labours 
and dangers into good things—which has greater pleasures—and 
dances after one’s previous goods have been saved and increased— 
which has more mild pleasures than the other (7.815d4—e4). Here, 
again, as with all elements of the festival, we see the honouring of the 
gods combined with human pleasures. 

Dionysus was the third of the 'fellow-festival-celebrators' the gods 
gave to men, but he was a special, problematical case as was his wine.1!3 
In the Laws the Spartan lawgiver speaks proudly of his country’s 
law preventing all drunkenness. A Spartan, he claims, would not 
accept the excuse of the Dionysia from a drunken reveller—which he 
had seen happen in Athens—and he was appalled to see the whole city 
of Tarentum, a Spartan colony, drunk at the festival of Dionysus 
(1.637a2—b6). The Athenian lawgiver, however, finds uses for wine 
and even drunkenness. He very carefully regulates the use of wine, 
but he gives it two functions, one utilizing the ‘bad’ effects of wine, the 
other its ‘good’ effects. 

Children under the age of 18 must not drink at all. From 18 to 30 
they may drink some, but not to drunkenness. From then on, in the 
feasts of their common messes, citizens may on certain occasions 
drink to drunkenness. The behaviour of these drunk citizens is 
carefully observed. Plato’s lawgiver describes the syndrome of drink- 
ing wine: the drinker first becomes more kindly (ews), and, the 
more he drinks, the more he is filled, in his mind, with ‘good hopes’ 
and ‘power’. Drinking still more, he feels a sense of licence of speech 


113 On Dionysus and wine in the Laws, see Morrow, 1960: 441-3. 
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as if he were wise, with a feeling of freedom (éAevepia) and with 
complete fearlessness so that he unhesitatingly says and does any- 
thing. Wine intensifies pleasures, pains, passions, and erotic desires, 
and drunkenness removes perceptions, memories, beliefs, and ra- 
tional thoughts. The drunk’s soul becomes childlike, loses self- 
control, and becomes very wicked. When completely drunk, he 
suffers from ‘fearlessness and an excess of boldness at the wrong 
times and in an inappropriate manner. He does not listen to his 
neighbours and thinks himself capable of ruling both himself and 
them.!!4 It is the adult citizens reaction to all these bad effects of 
drunkenness that Plato’s sober elders and government officials study 
in evaluating the man. Drunkenness provides for Plato’s city a test of 
character unsurpassed in ‘cheapness, safety, and speed’ (1.650b3-4), 
and the individual failing the test can be identified and subjected to 
adult re-education (2.67 1ad-672d10). 

The ‘good’ effects of wine also have their purpose. The gods of the 
Laws gave the Muses, Apollo Musegetes, and Dionysus to humans 
also as ‘fellow dancers and chorus-leaders' (cuvxopevras re Kai 
xopnyovs) (2.665a3-6). Plato’s lawgiver develops this so as to have 
the Muses as patrons of the chorus of children, Apollo patron of the 
chorus of those up to 30, and, to the surprise of his companions, 
Dionysus the patron of a chorus of elders, those from 50 to 60 years 
old.1!5 ‘For him they will dance’ (2.665b4—6). Dionysus’ role here, as 
wine, is to induce this senior chorus, despite their inhibitions, to 
sing songs—perhaps in private settings!!*—that are necessary for 
the education of the young. ‘As they sing, they themselves enjoy 
immediate, harmless pleasures and also become for the younger 
people guides of the proper enjoyment of good habits’ (2.670d6— 
e2). Wine rejuvenates these elderly men and, because they forget 
their ill-temper, makes their souls softer and more pliable, like iron 
put into fire. These older men by experience and knowledge are 
expert in the proper rhythms and harmonies of songs, and, when 
relaxed by wine, can produce songs necessary for the edification of 


114 Tg. 1.645d6—646a2, 649a4—b5, and 2.671b3-6. 

115 On these choruses and their ages, see England, 1921, on 7.812b9; Morrow, 1960: 
313-18; and Reverdin, 1945: 74-6. 

116 On this see England, 1921, on 2.666c8. 
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the young—songs that were perhaps to serve as models for the junior 
choruses.!!? Plato has thus maintained a role for Dionysus in the 
songs of festival choruses, and at the highest level, but it seems 
secondary and forced. Dionysus and his wine offer only the release 
of inhibition that allows his elderly singers to perform what they have 
learned not through the inspiration of Dionysus but through study 
and experience. 

If, however, drunkenness cannot be regulated and controlled for 
the serious purpose of instilling ‘sound thinking’ (cwġpoovvn), if it is 
treated as pure ‘play’ and anyone who wishes can drink when he 
wishes, with whom he wishes, and in whatever activities he wishes, 
then the lawgiver would not vote that his city and citizens should ever 
practise drunkenness. Rather, he would impose the following severe 
restrictions (2.673e3—674c4): 


I would accept the Carthaginian law that no one on a military expedition 
ever taste wine...and I would add that no slave, male or female, taste wine, 
or rulers in their year of service, or pilots of boats or jurors when they are at 
work, or anyone who participates in a deliberative council of any import- 
ance; that no one drink at all during the day except for athletic training or 
treatment of disease, nor at night when he is attempting to beget children. 
Someone could tell also of many other situations in which those who are 
sensible and obey the correct law must not drink wine. According to this 
argument, there would not be a need of many vineyards for my city... and of 
all agricultural production that concerning wine would be most measured 
and modest. 


Even in this worst case, however, Plato’s severe lawgiver has not 
completely eliminated wine from his city. Perhaps he leaves enough 
for the festivals of Dionysus because later, in Book 6, he allows that 
‘drinking to drunkenness is neither proper nor safe anywhere else 
than in the festivals of the god who gave wine’ (6.775b4-6). As so 
often, Plato is unwilling to challenge an established religious tradition. 

Plato’s Spartan Megillus and his Athenian lawgiver both associate 
drunkenness with the Dionysia, one criticizing it and the other, 
perhaps reluctantly, allowing it. Both seem to have in mind the 
rural festivals of Dionysus, and it is to festivals of such a type that 
Heraclitus, a century and a half earlier, seems to be referring when he 


117 Lg. 2.664c4—666d1, 7.812b9-cl. 
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claimed (VS 22 B 15), ‘If they were not making the procession and 
singing a song to genitals (phalloi) for Dionysus, they would be doing 
the most shameless things.!!8 His comment is usually taken as 
criticism of all such Dionysiac activities but is more likely a recogni- 
tion that they were appropriate in a religious context but not in a 
secular one.!!9 

Distinct from such rural Dionysia is the City Dionysia of Athens 
with its contests of dithyrambs, tragedies, and comedies. In our 
discussion of ‘good speech’ (ed¢yyia) and sacrifices we have seen 
Plato’s attacks on these choral and dramatic elements. There the 
criticisms were for violating the ‘good speech’ that should attend 
sacrifices and for being bad moral influences on members of the 
audience.!2° The Athenian lawgiver also severely criticizes, on edu- 
cational grounds, the current method of judging contests typical of 
the City Dionysia. Such contests, he claims, are to be judged by the 
‘pleasure’ they provide, but only the wise are capable of recognizing 
the appropriate ‘pleasure’ (Lg. 2.658e6—659c5):121 


I am in agreement to this extent with the many, that song and choral dance 
(jovorxy) must be judged on the basis of pleasure, not, however, on the basis 
of the pleasure of chance individuals. That Muse is best which delights the 
people who are best and who are sufficiently educated, one who excels in 
virtue (dpery) and education. We say the judges of these things need virtue 
because they must possess both reason (ġporjoews) and courage (dvopeias). 
The true judge must judge not by learning from the audience, losing his wits 
because of the din of the many and his own lack of education. Nor must he, 
when he knows what is right, from unmanliness and cowardice casually give 
a false decision from the same mouth with which he invoked the gods when 
he was going to judge.122 The judge sits not as a student but as a teacher of 
the audience, as is just, and he is to oppose those who give pleasure to the 


118 The festival Heraclitus describes is apparently a Lenaia (Anvaiċovow) but is 
most certainly not the Athenian dramatic festival of the same name. 

119 Steiner, 2001: 121 and Osborne, 1997: 38—40. See also Adoménas, 1999: 92-4. 

120 One idiosyncratic element of Platonic eċġnpla was not to tell false stories 
about the gods (pp. 145-6). In the Euthyphro Plato offers a visual counterpart to that 
in the context of the Panathenaia. He has Socrates question the truthfulness of the 
representations of the battles of the gods embroidered on Athena’s peplos and 
exhibited in the procession to the Acropolis (6b7—c4). 

121 Cf, Lg. 2.657d8-e6. 

122 In the City Dionysia in Athens the judges swore to give an impartial verdict. See 
Pickard-Cambridge, 1968: 97. 
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audience in ways not fitting or correct. We could use that old Greek custom 
and not judge as is the current Sicilian and Italian custom, which entrusts 
the decision to the majority of the audience and decides the winner by a 
show of hands. That has corrupted the poets themselves, for they write 
according to the lowly pleasures of their judges, with the result that the 
audience educates the poets. It has also corrupted the pleasures of the 
spectators. They ought always to get a pleasure that is better by hearing of 
characters better than themselves, but now the opposite happens by their 
own doing.123 


Plato’s criticisms probably concern the City Dionysia at Athens. 
Athenians did not follow the Sicilian and Italian model but did select 
judges of the contests of the festival by lot,!24 a process that would 
not assure the wisest and bravest judges. 

Aristotle in the Politics took the festival audience as it was and 
similarly accepted the criterion of ‘pleasure, but he accepted what 
Plato refused, that is, to let the festival audience determine the nature 
of the music in the competitions (8.1342a18—28): 


The audience is of two types, the one free and educated, the other common 
people from the artisans, hired workers, and other such. One must allow 
contests and spectacles also for this second type for their recreation 
(dvdravors). Just as their souls are perverted from the true natural state, 
so also (in their music) there are perversions of the harmonies and some of 
their songs are high pitched and ill coloured. But what is kindred to one’s 
nature creates pleasure, and therefore one must allow the competitors to use 
some such type of music for such an audience.125 


Aristotle would not, however, allow voung men to watch comedies 
until education has innoculated them against the harm from them 
(7.1336b20-3). 


123 Plato offers what seems to be his view of what, in contemporary society, pleases 
whom: ‘If the small children judge, they will select the one showing magic tricks. ‘If 
the older children choose, they will pick the one showing comedies. Educated 
women, young men, and, generally speaking, most people perhaps will choose the 
one showing tragedies. ‘We the old men, after listening with most pleasure to the 
rhapsode presenting well the Iliad, Odyssey, or one of Hesiod’s works, perhaps would 
say he very much wins’ (Lg. 2.658c10-d8). Diogenes (frag. V B 487 [G] = D.L. 6.24) 
reduced all the Dionysiac contests to pevdda Oavpara for fools. 

124 See Pickard-Cambridge, 1968: 95-7. 

125 For Aristotle’s general trust in the ‘many’ to make good judgements concerning 
Ta THS MOVOLKTS čpya Kal TA TĠV TTOLTTĠV, See Pol. 3.1281a40-b10. 
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The Athenian state financed some of its contests, especially choral 
and dramatic productions and torch races, through contributions 
(liturgies) imposed on the wealthier citizens. Choregia was the finan- 
cing of a dithyrambic, tragic, or comic chorus, or a lampadarchia 
(a torch race team). Despite his willingness to spend large amounts of 
state funds for religious purposes, and despite his claim in the 
Nicomachean Ethics (4.1122b19—-23) that performing a choregia in a 
‘magnificent way’ (Xaurpos) was an expenditure bringing honour in 
the community, in the Politics (5.1309a14—20) Aristotle claimed that 
in a democracy one must spare the wealthy large expenses in this 
area. It was better, he wrote, to prevent the rich from making such 
expensive and useless liturgies as choregiai and lampadarchiai, even if 
they wanted to make them.126 We have in this simple proposal by 
Aristotle the clearest example of the intersection of philosophical 
thought and contemporary political debate and action concerning 
religious practices.127 The Athenian statesman Lycurgus, who was 
politically dominant in the state from 336/5 to 324, had complained 
that such choregiai were only for the glory of the family of the 
choregos, a conspicuous display of wealth that could better be used 
for building walls and ships (Against Leocrates 139-140). Under the 
reign of Demetrius of Phaleron (317-307/6) such choregiai were 
abolished in Athens, reflecting Demetrius’ own view of choregiai 
and choregic victory monuments: ‘For victors the tripod is not a 
dedication of victory but a last libation over the exhausted resources 
and a cenotaph of failed families’ (FGrHist 228 F 25). The clear 
linkage here between Aristotelian theory and contemporary political 
policy is to be explained in good part by the fact that the two 
politicians were themselves either supporting (Lycurgus) or partici- 
pating (Demetrius) members of Athens’ philosophical community. 

As with prayer and sacrifice, the institution of festivals is not, in 
itself, criticized or condemned by the philosophers. Their dual pur- 
pose, to honour the gods and to provide pleasure and relaxation, is 
uniformly valued. Even Epicurus advised celebrating festivals (Phi- 
lodemus, On Piety 1787—91 (OJ), himself celebrated all the ancestral 
festivals (790-810), and found in them a characteristically Epicurean 


126 Cf. Pol. 6.1320b2-4. 
127 Mikalson, 1998: 54-6. 
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manner of honouring the gods: ‘In festivals one progresses to an 
understanding (ċrivorar) of the nature (of the divine) because every- 
one is speaking of him’ (765-70). In discussing festivals Plato’s 
attention quickly moves from the religious purposes to their educa- 
tional potential,128 and he finds much to reform in the nature, 
pleasure, and administration of the musical and athletic contests 
they feature, but he accepts and develops festivals as a major religious 
institution for the citizens of his new city on Crete. 


DEDICATIONS 


We Athenians have adorned the sanctuaries of the gods like no others have. 
(Socrates in [Plato] Alcibiades 2.148e6—7) 


In Plato’s Laws dedications are associated with sacrifices, prayers, 
and other cult ‘service’ to the gods as things that are ‘the finest, 
best, and most useful for the eudaimon life’ (4.716d6—e1). In the 
Republic Glaucon claims the wealthy (but unjust) man can ‘serve 
the gods’ much better than the just man, in part by erecting 
dedications in a magnanimous way (peyadomperais) (2.362c1-6). 
To Aristotle, ‘the magnanimous person’ (6 peyadompemys) does not 
spend money on himself but on ‘the public good’ (e’s ta Kowa), 
and these gifts are in some way similar to dedications (EN 
4.1123a4—-5). Money spent on dedications brings honour to the 
dedicator, like money spent on sacrifices and the building of 
temples (4.1122b19-20).!29 Aristotle recommends that oligarchs, 
on entering office, adorn the city with dedications and buildings 
to win the favour of the populace. These will also serve as ‘memor- 
ials of their expenditures’ (Pol. 6.1321a35—40). Tyrants, too, find 
political advantage in dedications. Like the Cypselids of Corinth, 
by constructing them they can keep their subjects too poor and 


128 The author of the Pseudo-Platonic Hipparchus has Pisistratus’ son Hipparchus 
introducing recitations of Homeric epics into the Athenian Panathenaia for the moral 
education of the citizens (228b4—c6). 

129 Cf. EN 4.1321a40-2. For the elevated status coming with the making of large 
dedications, see Pl. Gorg. 472a5-b1. 
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too busy to revolt (Pol. 5.1313b19-25).13° Dedications are thus 
‘gifts’ to the gods that bring public recognition to the dedicators, 
adorn the city and its sanctuaries, and become part of the ‘public 
good’!31 

Statues of gods are a distinct type of dedication,!32 one product of 
‘recognizing the gods’ (PI. Prt. 32223-5), and, according to Plato’s 
lawgiver, they, along with oracles, altars, and temples, were founded 
and consecrated as a result of divination, revelation, or divine in- 
spiration and must not be disturbed (Lg. 5.738b5—c7). The lawgiver 
offers our one bit of evidence of how the gods themselves might react 
to such statues: “We erect images of the gods as statues (dvdApara), 
and we honour (dyaAAew) these even though they have no souls,!33 
but we believe that because of this those gods who do have souls have 
goodwill (evvora) and charis (Lg. 11.93lal-4).154 

The earliest criticism with regard to dedications, by Heraclitus of 
Ephesus, focused on such statues of gods. He mocks those ‘who pray 
to these statues, as if someone were holding a conversation with a 
house, not knowing at all who the gods and heroes are’ (frag. VS 22 B 
5).135 Various interpretations of this typically cryptic Heraclitean 
fragment have been put forth, ranging from a simple assault on 
those who pray to statues to a sophisticated comment on the dangers 
‘of transferring human expectations into the divine context in which 


130 For other examples of this, see Keyt, 1999: 173. 

131 Dedications as gifts: [Pl.] Alc. 2.149c2-3 and 149e6—150al; PI. Lg. 4.716e3— 
717al and 12.956b1—2. As adornment: (PI.) Alc. 2.148e6—7; Arist. Pol. 6.1321a37-8; 
Zeno, SVF 1.266. 

132 For the superiority ‘in body’ of statues of gods to those of men, see Arist. Pol. 
1.1254b33-6. 

133 Much hangs here on the meanings given to dyaAua and dvdAew. dyadua is in 
this period the vox propria for a statue of a god, and that, rather than ‘an object of 
worship’ is probably its meaning here. See Chantraine, 1983: 6-7. ayadAew is used by 
Aristophanes (Th. 128 and Pax 399), with an accusative as here, to mean ‘honouring’ 
a god. It seems, in the Plato passage, etymologically appropriate to dya\Aew an 
åyaàua, but to riudv (the usual word for ‘honouring a god) an dyadwa would 
seem odd. In Phdr. 251a4—-7 and 252d6-el Socrates compares the beloved (ra 
TALĠiKA) simultaneously to an dyadua and a Qeċs, and in this context the idea of 
honouring, ‘celebrating the rites of’, and ‘sacrificing’ seemingly spills over from the 
god to the åyaùua. 

134 On charis in general in relation to dedications, see Parker, 1998: 110-12 and 
Yunis, 1988a: 102-6. 

135 For the whole text being Heraclitean, see Osborne, 1997: 41 n. 6. 
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a different kind of behaviour makes sense'156 The key to the inter- 
pretation may be that for Heraclitus the one who prays to statues does 
not know ‘who the gods and heroes are'157 Plato’s lawgiver distin- 
guishes between statues of gods, which have no souls, and real gods, 
which do. One can perhaps honour (dyaAAeuw) a ‘soulless’ statue as in 
the Laws, but one could hardly ‘pray’ to such a one and expect to be 
heard. Heraclitus, perhaps, thinks that those who pray to inanimate 
statues mistake them for their real counterparts, who have souls, or, in 
his terms, consciousness and intelligence. Or, as Democritus put 
it, ‘statues, outstanding by their clothing and jewellery for viewing, 
lack “heart” (kapċins)' (VS 68 B 195). Epicurus claimed that it was 
characteristic of a wise man to dedicate statues (eikovas) (D.L. 10.120), 
but the claim that he himself ‘worshipped’ ((oel flelo0ar) statues of the 
gods (dyaAudrwv) is based on an unlikely and ungrammatical restor- 
ation of the text of Philodemus, On Piety 910-12 (OJ. Antisthenes, a 
student of Socrates, took another tack in his criticism of statues of the 
gods: ‘God resembles no one (or “nothing”): this is precisely why 
nobody can grasp him through an image’ (frag. VA 181 [G]).138 

Of particular interest to Plato as a topic of conversation were, not 
surprisingly, the sayings ‘Know Yourself’ and “Nothing to Excess’ 
inscribed on the temple of Apollo at Delphi.!39 He has Protagoras 
describe these as dedications made to Apollo by the Seven Sages as 
first-fruits of their wisdom (drrapxiv Ts codias) (Prt. 343a8-b3).140 
Critias in the Charmides views the inscription ‘Know Yourself” as an 
address of the god to those entering the temple, as was, he claims, the 
intention of the (here) single dedicator. For him other dedicators 
dedicated the other inscribed maxims as pieces of advice, not as the 
salutation of Apollo (164d3—165a7). Only the lawgiver in Laws 
11.923a3-5 explicitly assigns the maxim ‘Know Yourself’ to the 


136 Ibid. 36—7. See also Steiner, 2001: 79, 121-2 and Adomenas, 1999: 101—7. Kahn 
(1979: 266-7) sees it as an attack on ‘the general practice of Greek religion as centred 
on temples and cult statues’. 

137 See Pulleyn, 1997: 210 and Meijer, 1981: 223 and 234. 

138 On Antisthenes see Kahn, 1996: 4—9 and Goulet-Cazé, 1996: 68-9. 

139 Pl. Prt. 343a8—b3, Chrm. 16443—165a7, Phlb. 48c7—d2 and (PI.) Alc. 1.124a8-b1, 
129a2-4, and 132c9-d2. Cf. Aristotle, On Philosophy, frag. 3 [Ross]. 

140 On the list of Seven Sages here and on Plato's use of dwapy7, see Manuwald, 
1999: 335-8. 
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Pythia. Aristotle opens his Eudemian Ethics with a rejection of a 
couplet inscribed on the gateway of the sanctuary of Leto on Delos: 


Justice is most beautiful, health is best, 
but most pleasing of all is to obtain what one desires.141 


For Aristotle the dedicator was giving only his own opinion, an 
opinion that Aristotle counters by claiming that 'eudaimonia is the 
most beautiful, best, and most pleasing of all things’ (1.1214a1-8).142 

As gifts that can influence the gods, dedications are subject, for 
Plato, to the same criticisms as sacrifices and prayers. Defenders of 
the ‘unjust life’ claim that the gods are able to be persuaded to 
excuse injustices by dedications as well as by sacrifices and prayers 
(Rep. 2.365e2—5), and, of course, Plato has Socrates reject any such 
notion. Socrates in Alcibiades 2 does not think that the gods are 
such as ‘to be misled by gifts like an evil moneylender’. ‘It would 
be terrible’, he claims, ‘if the gods look to our gifts and sacrifices, 
but not to the soul, to see if a man is “religiously correct” and just’ 
(149e2-150al). 

The Stoic Zeno rejected entirely the use of dedications: “Zeno said 
it was necessary to adorn the cities not with dedications (dvafjuaor) 
but with the virtues (dperars) of the inhabitants. One reason for this, 
according to Clement of Alexandria, was that Zeno thought no 
human construction was ‘worthy of the gods.15$ Dedications were, 
however, to be common in Plato’s new Cretan city, and his lawgiver, 
in setting the regulations for them, gives welcome information on 
contemporary practices (Lg. 12.955e5—956b3): 


The moderate man ought to erect and give as a gift to the gods dedications 
that are moderate. The earth and the hearth of the household are, in the eyes 
of all, ‘sacred property’ of all the gods, and therefore let no one consecrate 
(kabiepoiTW) them a second time as ‘sacred’ (iepd). In other cities gold and 
silver both in private and in sanctuaries are a possession that causes envy, 
(and hence are not suitable for dedication in our city). Ivory, since the body 
has lost its soul, is not a pollution-free (edayés) dedication. Iron and bronze 


141 On this couplet and the unusual opening for an Aristotelian work, see Dirl- 
meier, 1984: 144-5. 

142 On this passage in the larger context of Aristotle's view of eudaimonia, see 
Woods, 1982: 47-50. 

143 SVF 1.266 = Stob., Flor. 4.1.88 and 264 = Clem. Al., Strom. 5.11.76. 
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are the tools of war. Let someone dedicate whatever he wishes of solid wood, 
and so too of stone, for the public sanctuaries, and likewise a weaving so 
long as it is not more than a month’s work of one woman. The colour white 
would befit gods both in weavings and elsewhere. They are not to apply dyes 
except on ornaments of war. The most divine gifts are birds and figures of 
gods that one painter may complete in one day. And let the other dedica- 
tions imitate these in such ways.144 


The dedicatory practices that Plato’s lawgiver here eliminates or 
restricts were widespread in the Greek world. Land was given to 
deities, either to establish or to enlarge a sanctuary, and Plato’s 
complaint here is not that such land should not be ‘dedicated’ to a 
god but that it should not be ‘consecrated’, that is, ‘made sacred’ 
because all land, as property of the gods, is already sacred. He 
denies the fundamental Greek distinction between ‘profane’ and 
‘sacred’ land.!45 The Cynic Bion of Borysthenes (c.335—245) bases 
his attack on the concept of hierosylia, ‘the stealing of sacred things’, 
on a similar premise: ‘There is no such thing as hierosylia, since 
anything stolen is only removed from one place belonging to the 
gods to another place belonging to the gods’ (frag. 33 [K] =Sen. 
Ben. 7.7.2). Gold and silver, the most costly dedications in sanctu- 
aries, are rejected because of the bad human feelings they generate, 
and this restriction is compatible with the lawgiver’s rejection of 
the use of gold and silver by individuals throughout the new 
city.146 Plato eliminates ivory, also a common Greek dedication, 
by creatively invoking pollution: something dead would pollute the 
sanctuary. Iron and bronze are eliminated because they are tools of 
war. This recalls the opposition to the dedications of weapons in 
sanctuaries that Plato had Socrates earlier express in the Republic 
(5.469e7—470a3): 


144 On this passage see Reverdin, 1945: 66-7. On its wide use in the later philo- 
sophical tradition, including a translation by Cicero (Leg. 2.18.45), see England, 1921, 
ad loc. Noteworthy is the contrast between the restrictions on dedications here and 
those dedications of gold statues Plato imagines in the sanctuary of Poseidon on 
Atlantis (Criti. 116d7—e8). Phaedrus seems unusually inclined to promise statues as 
dedications, gold life-sized ones of himself and Socrates for Delphi and another one 
of Socrates for Olympia (Phdr. 235d8—e1 and 236b2-4). 

145 On this see Horster, 2004: 39-42. 

146 Lg. 5.741e7—742a2 and 801b5-7. 
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We will not bring weapons to sanctuaries in order to dedicate them, 
especially weapons of Greeks if we have any concern with the goodwill 
(eùvoías) towards other Greeks.17 And even more will we fear that it may 
be a pollution (uiacpa) to bring to a sanctuary such weapons from our kin 
(oikeiwv), unless the god says something else. 


Here dedications of weapons of other Greeks cause ill will, but those 
of one’s own citizens after a civil war cause pollution because they 
result from the killing of one's own 'kin' 158 And, finally, the god may 
object, to judge by an incident in the Persian Wars as reported by 
Pausanias (10.14.5-6): 


It is said that Themistocles arrived at Delphi bringing some Persian spoils 
for Apollo. He asked if he should place the dedications inside the temple, but 
the Pythia ordered him to take them entirely out of the sanctuary. So this 
part of the oracle goes: 


Do not deposit the very beautiful Persian spoils in my temple. 
Send them back home as quickly as possible. 


I was surprised that the Pythia thought it unworthy to accept Persian spoils 
from only Themistocles. Some believed that Apollo would similarly have 
rejected all spoils from the Persian if others, like Themistocles, had asked 
him before they made their dedications. !49 


After eliminating gold, silver, iron, and bronze, Plato’s lawgiver is left 
with weavings and objects of wood and stone—all regularly dedi- 
cated by Greeks—but to limit these he applies sumptuary laws more 
commonly directed to burial rites and monuments of the dead. The 
lawgiver’s preference for birds, or figures of birds,!5° remains a 
mystery. 

Aristotle would not restrict the material and type of dedications, 
but as a complement to efforts to keep obscene and foul language 
from reaching children’s ears, he would also not allow statues or 


147 Plato may be taking up a Spartan custom here, though with a different intent. 
Plutarch reports that Cleomenes, when asked why the Spartiates do not dedicate to 
the gods spoils from the enemy, replied, ‘because they are from cowards’ (Mor. 224b). 

148 In the Laws, by contrast, Plato’s lawgiver makes the killing of a citizen, 
foreigner, or brother in a civil war free from pollution (9.869c6—d3). 

149 For this incident and other possible explanations of Apollo’s refusal, see 
Mikalson, 2003: 102-3. 

150 Birds or pictures of birds? See England, 1921, on Lg. 12.955b1. 
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paintings that represented similar obscene or unseemly actions, 
‘except for some gods who are of the type to which the law allows 
“scoffing and jesting” (twfaopds)’ (Pol. 7.1336b12-17).!5! Such cen- 
sorship would not, of course, limit the statues that Aristotle himself 
had dedicated through his will, one of his mother to Demeter at 
Nemea and those of Zeus Soter and Athena Soteira in his home city 
Stagira (D.L. 5.16).152 

We save for last the wittv and devastating comment on votive 
dedications made bv the Cvnic Diogenes when he was being shown 
the manv dedications in the sanctuarv of the sailor-protecting Great 
Gods of Samothrace: 'There would be manv more if also those who 
were not saved were setting up dedications’ (frag. V B 342 [G] = D.L. 
6.59).153 Only Antisthenes and Diogenes and the Stoic Zeno chal- 
lenged conventional Greek practices of dedication on religious terms. 
Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus, as we have seen, accepted the practice, 
and both Plato and Aristotle modified only the implementation of 
the practice in ways that furthered their social purposes. 


PRIESTS 


Priests, as tradition says, are knowledgeable in giving gifts through sacrifices 
from us to the gods in the way they want it (xarà voôv éxeivois) and in asking 
for us through prayers the acquisition of good things from them. These are 
both parts of a service craft (Siaxdvou téyvys). 


So the stranger in Plato’s Politicus (290c8—d3) captures the essence of 
the Greek priesthood and its position in the hierarchy of the state as it 
is expressed in the philosophical tradition of this period.154 Priests 
sacrifice, pray, and do both not as ‘rulers’ but as ‘servants. They 


151 Kraut (1997: 164) sees a reference to rites of the Thesmophoria of Demeter 
here. Rites of Dionysus may also be meant. 

152 On these statues, see Mikalson, 1998: 66. 

153 The same story is told of Diagoras of Melos, a late fifth-century individual 
famous for his ‘lack of respect’, by Cicero (frag. T36 [WI] = Nat. D. 3.36.89). 

154 On priests in the philosophical tradition, see, for Plato’s Laws, Piérart, 1974: 
314-20. 
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possess the ‘priestly craft? but not the ‘ruling craft’!5>5 For Aristotle 
this priestly service is an ‘overseer role’ (ċrijueAera), clearly distinct 
from a ruling office (zodutix dpxn) in the city (Pol. 4.1299a15— 
19),156 but still one of two branches of the ‘leadership group of the 
city (rò mpoeoròs THs TOAEws) (7.1331b4-6). 

Plato's lawgiver will not disturb ‘ancestral priesthoods’ (rdrprar 
iepwovvaL), presumably those handed down within one family from 
generation to generation. Other priests, however, are to be selected by 
lot, ‘giving the matter over to divine fortune (0eia TUxn), entrusting 
to the god that what is pleasing («eyapiopevov) to him happens. The 
one who wins the allotment is, however, further scrutinized, to see 
whether he is of legitimate birth and sound (6A6«Anpov) body; that 
he is, as much as possible, from a pure family; and that he himself, his 
father, and his mother have lived their lives free from the pollution of 
murder and ‘from mistakes concerning such things in relationship to 
the gods.157 Each priesthood is to be for one year and no longer, and 
‘the man who is going to be capably performing sacred rites con- 
cerning the divine according to the sacred laws is to be not less than 
60 years old. And the same provisions for the priestesses’ (Lg. 
6.759a8-d4). In Aristotle’s state priests are not rulers, but they are, 
unlike farmers and menial labourers, citizens, “because it is fitting 
that the gods be honoured by citizens’. Aristotle’s priests are to be 
retirees from military or deliberative branches of the citizenry, men 
who have ‘grown weary because of time’ (Pol. 7.1329a27—-34) .158 

If we exclude the occasional international festivals, Plato envisages 
sacrifice and prayer by individuals, by families, and by the city as a 
whole or by component parts of it. It is remarkable how small a role 
the priests and priestesses, the experts in sacrifice and prayer, play in 
all this. Plato does, as we have seen, restrict by law private sanctuaries 
and prayers and sacrifices at them, demanding that the worshippers 


155 On 7 Trav iepċaw réyvy see also Pl. Smp. 202e7-203a1. 

156 Cf. Pol. 6.1322b18—19 and 7.1328b5—15. 

157 Cf. Pl. Ep. 8.357a1. On priests and freedom from pollution as required here, see 
Parker, 1983: 205. 

158 For an attempt to explain why Aristotle would limit priesthoods to the elderly, 
see Kraut, 1997: 108-9. Kraut also attempts, perhaps misguidedly, to fit the role of 
these priests into Aristotle’s personal theology, with the result that his priests ‘would 
supervise at celebrations of the eternally recurring processes of nature and the 
movements of the spheres’ (p. 102). 
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sacrifice and pray in the public domain under the supervision of 
priests and priestesses (Lg. 10.909d6—e2). For the family it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have a male heir to succeed the father as the 
‘servant’ (Geparettys or imnperns) of the gods.159 The gods whom 
he is to serve, ‘according to the laws,160 are apparently the traditional 
gods of Greek household cult,161 and the family member who serves 
them is not termed a 'priest'.162 

Plato, as we have seen, puts priests outside and below the political 
rulers, and Aristotle neatly divides ‘the leadership group of the city’ 
into priests and rulers, but despite these distinctions both give ‘rulers’ 
a major role, one apparently far greater than that of priests, in the 
sacrifices of the city and its components. For Plato ‘the greatest 
service’ (dzypecia) is that to the gods, and it is awarded to the 
individual who wins the contest for political leadership (Lg. 
4.715c2-4), and in his Cretan city rulers as well as priests, both 
apparently independently, make public sacrifices.165 In the Politicus 
the foreigner claims that ‘in many places of the Greeks someone 
might find that the “greatest sacrifices” are assigned to the “greatest 
magistracies' (dpxais) to sacrifice, as in Athens where the most 
revered (ceuvorara) and especially ancestral (rdrpra) of the old 
sacrifices have been given to the (archon) Basileus (290e3—8). Aris- 
totle distinguishes those sacrifices that are ‘priestly’ (ieparikai) and 
those that are not (Pol. 3.1285b9—10). The latter are those that ‘the 
law does not give to the priests but to those who have their “office” 
from the common hearth’ (6.1322b26—9).164 For Aristotle the prac- 
tice of having political officials make public sacrifices derives from 
the role of kings who, in early times, had authority ‘over military 
matters, legal matters, and sacrifices’ (3.1285b9—17).165 After kings 


159 Pl. Lg. 5.740b8—c2, 6.773e6-774e1 and 776bl-4, and 9.878a6-8. 

160 Cf, Lg. 6.776b1—4. 

161 On which see Mikalson, 2005: 133-6. 

162 In the one family sacrifice described by Plato (Lg. 7.800b8—c3), no priest is 
mentioned. 

163 On Athenian magistrates sacrificing without the participation of priests, see 
Parker, 2005a: 96-9. 

164 “From the common hearth’ is a difficult phrase. Parker (2005a: 97) without 
explanation takes it to mean that the officials ‘derive their position from the common 
hearth. Keyt (1999: 53), likewise without explanation, takes it to be referring to 
sacrifices ‘which have the honour [of being celebrated] from the public hearth’. 

165 Cf. Pl. Ep. 8.356c8-d2. 
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were stripped of most of their powers, ‘sacrificing officials’ were 
variously named in the various states as archontes, prytaneis, or (as 
in Athens), retaining their old title, basileis (‘kings’) (6.1322b28—9).166 

Plato’s lawgiver will have a political authority (dpxn) sacrifice 
every day of the year ‘on behalf of the city and its possessions’ (Lg. 
8.828a7—b3) and also at public festivals (7.800c7).167 By contrast 
Plato has priests sacrifice only at marriages (Rep. 5.461a6—bl), at 
ceremonies directed against those who buy or sell inalienable land 
(Lg. 5.741b5—c6), and as overseers at some private sacrifices and 
prayers (10.909d8—e2), all quite occasional compared to the full 
programme of state-centred sacrifices of the political authorities. In 
addition to these sacrifices the priests and priestesses of Plato’s 
Cretan city will, together with other experts such as exegetai, manteis, 
and the guardians of the laws, complete the lawgiver’s programme of 
festivals (8.828b3—7) and will, with the guardians of the laws, enforce 
the laws on appropriate dances and songs in the festivals (7.799b4—8 
and 800a3-b1). They are also to see to the housing and care of 
foreigners coming to the city’s festivals and, if need be, to punish 
any who may commit crimes (12.953a2—b5). Finally, priests and 
guardians of the laws will consult with the family members in 
appointing a male heir for a household without one, because ‘the 
city must, so far as it can, possess households as “religiously correct” 
and successful as possible’ (9.877d4—e2). 

Priests and priestesses may have had expertise in sacrifice and 
prayer, but it was not exclusive. As we have seen, rulers and heads 
of households also sacrificed and prayed and must have known 
the ‘laws/customs’ (of vouor) about these matters. Xenophon in the 
Memorabilia has Socrates define as ‘properly respectful’ (edceBys) the 
one who knows ‘the customs (rà véuipa) about the gods’ (4.6.2-4), 
and in the Euthyphro Plato has Socrates ask if ‘religious correctness’ 
(6audT ys) is ‘a knowledge (ċrioTrun) of asking from and giving to the 
gods’ (14c5-6). Both discussions seem to concern private individuals 
and in neither is there so much as a mention of priests. In Politics 
7.1328b5—15 Aristotle makes ‘oversight concerning the divine’ one of 
the six absolutely necessary activities (ċpva) of a city, but the ‘citizens’ 


166 Cf. Pl. Plt. 290e3-8. 
167 Cf. Xen. Mem. 2.2.13. 
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of Socrates’ first city in the Republic have no need of priests as 
‘they wear crowns and sing of the gods’ (2.372b7). For the second 
city the need for sanctuaries, sacrifices, and ‘the other services to the 
gods, daimones, and heroes’ is recognized, but all this is to be left up to 
Apollo of Delphi (4.427b1—c4). 

What priests did not do also defines their role in social and 
political life, and Plato explicitly distinguishes them from the exegetai 
who interpret and sometimes enforce the sacred laws from Apollo 
(Lg. 6.759c6—e1). Priests may assist in establishing the programme of 
religious festivals (8.828a7—b7), but matters of homicide and the 
resulting pollution are to be decided by the lawgivers together with 
exegetai, manteis, and Apollo. No priests are involved even though 
sacrifices, curses, and the identification of the appropriate gods are at 
issue (9.871c3—d2).168 Priests also have no involvement in the rites of 
the dead, being expected rather to ‘keep away from burials’ since 
burials are impure (12.947d2-5). Finally, the guardians of the laws 
alone judged cases of ‘lack of respect’ and exacted the punishments 
(10.910c6—e4). The ‘bearing’ of priest may have been, as the stranger 
describes it in the Politicus, ‘very full of pride’ and they may have had 
a ‘revered reputation because of the greatness of their undertakings’ 
(290d6-8), but in Plato’s Cretan city their role is limited to a few 
certain, specified, and not necessarily major occasions of sacrifice and 
prayer. 

The ‘auditors’ of Plato’s Cretan city were to scrutinize and correct 
the actions of all retiring magistrates and to fine them if they violated 
the law.16 They were the magistrates over magistrates, with three 
over the age of 50 selected by rigorous elections each year to join 
the panel of those previously selected and to serve until the age of 
75 (Lg. 12.945e3—-946c7). If all were elected at the age of 50 and 
none died, both highly improbable, the maximum theoretical num- 
ber of auditors would be seventv-five.170 In a manner completely 
discordant with his treatment of political/religious authority and of 


168 The only suggestion in Plato that priests (and sophists!) might be involved in 
purifications is in the playful passage of Cra. 396e3—-397a2. 

169 On the auditors, see Lg. 12.945b3—-948b2, Morrow, 1960: 219-29, and Piérart, 
1974: 319-23. 

170 This calculation discounts the twelve initially selected to form the first panel of 
auditors for the new city (12.946c2-3). 
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the priesthood elsewhere in his writings, Plato treats these auditors 
themselves as 'first-fruit offerings’ to Apollo and Helios (946b7—c2) 
and makes them all priests. They were to be elected and live in the 
sanctuary of Apollo and Helios (946c7-d2) and alone were to be 
allowed to wear a crown of laurel. The one of the three elected each 
year with the most votes was to be for that year the ‘high priest’ 
(dpxvepeds)!7! of this college of priests and was to give his name to the 
year. Like priests in many Greek cities, they were to have front-row 
seats at festivals, and members of their college were to oversee the 
theoriai that attended international sacrifices, festivals, and other 
sacred ceremonies (946e5—-947b3). Unique here, both to Plato and 
the Greek tradition of the period, is the large college of priests, the 
establishment of one as ‘high priest, the apparent lack of local 
responsibilities for sacrifices and prayers, and, most importantly, 
the bolstering of political authority by giving it a religious status as 
direct representative of the chief deities of the state. Plato must have 
drawn his model for this not from any Greek city but from the 
descriptions known to him of the Egyptian priesthood.172 The reli- 
gious authority he gives to these auditors, like their extremely elab- 
orate and honorific funerals, burials, and funeral games (947b3—e6), 
reveals his deep concern with the authority and dignity he wished 
this highest court to have in the political structure of the Cretan city. 
His political concerns here, unusually, completely overwhelmed his 
respect for Greek religious traditions. 

Plato in the Republic, as we have seen, criticizes sharply the agyrtai 
and manteis who claimed to be able to cure the injustices of individ- 
uals ‘by sacrifices and spells’ or to be able to persuade the gods to 
harm a just man ‘by spells and curse tablets’ (2.364b6—c5). Agyrtai 
are literally ‘beggars’ or ‘vagabonds’, and the term is closely associated 
with the begging priests of Cybele.!73 Plato does not include ‘priests’ 
(iepeis) among those making such claims or using such means,!74 


171 On the exceptional use of this term, see Piérart, 1974: 321-2. 

172 Cf. Plt. 290d9-e3 and Ti. 24a3—5. Piérart (1974: 322-3) thinks Plato may have 
used as a model a still unknown priestly college of an Asia Minor Ionian Greek city. 

173 On these in contemporary Athens, see Parker, 2005a: 121-2. 

174 Cf. Lg. 10.909a8-d2. The only indication that priests’ r¢éyvy might involve the 
use of spells or even magic (vonreia) is Pl. Smp. 202e7—203al, a difficult passage that 
throws together in a seemingly casual manner priests, manteis, and magicians. 
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and even the Cynics apparently refrained from criticizing conven- 
tional priests. We have from Antisthenes, a precursor of the Cynics, 
two quips, “When priests of Cybele begged from him, he said, “I do 
not feed the Mother of the Gods; the gods feed her” ’, and “When he 
was being initiated into the Orphic Mysteries and when the priest 
had said that initiates share many good things in Hades, he replied, 
“Why then do you not die?”’ and both are directed against priests of 
highly unconventional cults.175 In philosophical writings, unlike in 
Old Comedy,!’* priests were evidently exempt from criticism and 
ridicule. 


OTHER RELIGIOUS OFFICIALS 


In the Laws Plato has only four offices concerned with ‘the sacred 
things’: that of the priests and priestesses, of the neokoroi, of the 
exegetai, and of the treasurers (tamiai) of the sacred monev.177 All are 
termed epimeletai, ‘overseers’ (6.758d10—760a5).178 Aristotle lists 
among the offices necessary for a government the epimeletai ‘con- 
cerning the gods’, and includes under that priests and those who are 
to see to the preservation and repair of sacred property and other 
things that have been assigned to the gods. This latter epimeleia is 
distinguished from the priesthood, and the number of officials who 
perform it vary from state to state. In small cities, apparently, the 
priest might handle all such duties, but larger cities have a number of 
such officials, among them hieropoioi, naophylakes, and treasurers of 
the sacred money, all distinct from the priesthood. Related to this 
epimeleia is that of political officials, variously named as we have 
seen, who perform public sacrifices (Pol. 6.1322b18—29). Large, pros- 
perous cities might have separate epimeletai overseeing athletic, 
Dionysiac, or other festivals (6.1323al-3). Neokoroi, naophylakes, 
hieropoioi, tamiai, and exegetai are titles of officials familiar from 


175 Frags. VA 178 [G] = D.L. 6.4 and 182 (G) = Clem. Al., Protr. 7.75.3. 

176 e.g. Aristophanes, Av. 848-903. 

177 On these officials see Piérart, 1974: 323-44. 

178 Cf. Lg. 12.953a6-7. The agoranomoi in the Cretan city are to oversee the 
sanctuaries in the agora (6.764bl-4 and 8.849a3—7). 
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Athens and other Greek cities, and the philosophers apparently did 
not feel the need to give a precise definition of their duties. In the 
Laws we learn only that the tamiai are to be elected from the richest 
class, must submit to a post-election scrutiny, and are to have 
authority over the sanctuaries, their agricultural produce, and their 
income from rents (6.759e3—760a4).179 Plato seems to be giving to 
the neokoros (‘temple sweeper’) the care of buildings which Aristotle 
assigns to the naophylakes (‘guards of the temple’),!8° and he elim- 
inates the common hieropoioi, a lay committee overseeing sacrificial 
and festival performances, perhaps not wishing to encroach on the 
authority of the priests. Altogether Plato has a smaller and more 
streamlined religious bureaucracy than that common in most cities 
and described in Aristotle’s Politics. It does appear, though, that in 
the Laws ultimately the religious bureaucracy, as virtually everything 
else, was to be under the oversight of the guardians of the laws. 
Plato’s lawgiver is, however, much concerned with the role and 
election of his exegetai (‘interpreters’). The laws ‘about divine things’ 
are to be brought from Delphi,!8! but in the Laws the lawgiver 
establishes human exegetai as a separate college, but not a priestly 
one, to be in charge of these laws. The provisions for their election are 
complicated and disputed,182 but the final choice is made by Apollo 
at Delphi. Each, like priests, is to be over 60 years old, and, unlike 
priests, each is to serve for life (6.759c6—e3). They are to be in 
authority and consulted on matters of pollution and religion in 
cases of homicide (9.865d1, 871c3—d2, 11.916c7—d1).183 So, too, for 
funerals where they oversee ‘the customary rites for both the 
chthonic and ouranic deities’ (12.958d3-6; cf. 9.873dl-4). They 
even give advice on the purification of poisoned springs (8.845e2— 
9). In all these areas, as we have seen, Plato’s priests do not operate. 
The only activities of the exegetai that may not involve pollution are 


179 For the treasurers of Hera and Zeus, see Lg. 6.774a8—b4 and d6—e3. 

180 Plato has the neokoroi, along with the priests, also see to the housing and any 
criminal acts of foreigners attending local festivals (12.953a3—7). 

181 On which see Ch. 3. 

182 On the exegetai and their election, see Piérart, 1974: 327-35, Morrow, 1960: 
419-27, and Reverdin, 1945: 96-9. 

183 The Athenian exegetes whom Euthyphro’s father consulted advised on a matter 
of homicide (Euthphr. 4c9-45, 9a6). On the role of exegetai in Athens, see Piċrart, 
1974: 339-41. 
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their roles of giving advice on the offerings and other religious 
aspects of marriage ceremonies (6.774e9-775a3) and, with others, 
on the scheduling of festivals (8.828a7—b7). These exegetai apparently 
did not practise the mantic art themselves, but as his local represen- 
tatives interpreted the laws that the Delphic Apollo, the ‘ancestral 
exegetes, gave to the state through his Oracle. 

Of all these religious officials there is only one surviving criticism 
in the philosophical tradition, from the acerbic Diogenes: “When he 
saw the treasurers of the sacred money dragging off a man who had 
stolen a phiale, he said, “Look! The big thieves are taking away the 
little one”? (frag. V B 462 [G] = D.L. 6.45).184 


184 A comment which, as Robert Parker pointed out to me, concerns more the 
kind of people who became treasurers than the office itself. 
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Divination and Its Range of Influence 


Divination is, as we have seen, in Socratic literature a return from the 
gods, often a featured return, for 'service' to them,l and what humans 
learn from divination affects manv areas of their personal, economic, 
and religious life.2 It is particularly interesting that divination is so 
widelv respected in the rationalistic philosophic tradition, and we 
will investigate that respect and the reasons behind it. To begin, 
Cicero in the introduction to his On Divination (1.3.5—-6) offers a 
convenient review of Greek philosophers' views of divination: 


Certain exquisite arguments of the philosophers as to whv true divination 
exists have been collected. Of them, so that I mav speak about the most 
ancient ones, Xenophanes of Colophon, who said that gods exist, alone 
eliminated divination completelv. But all the rest, except Epicurus who 
spoke obscurelv about the nature of the gods, approved of divination, but 
not in one way. For although Socrates and all the Socratics and Zeno and his 
followers remained in the opinion of the ancient philosophers, with the Old 
Academv and the Peripatetics agreeing, and although alreadv before this 
Pvthagoras had given great authoritv to this thing—he even wished himself 
to be an augur—and the serious author Democritus in very many passages 
approved of the prescience of future events, despite all that the Peripatetic 
Dicaearchus (fl. 320-300 sce) eliminated completely other types of divin- 
ation but left that of dreams and frenzy...3 But since the Stoics defended 
almost all those things because Zeno scattered them about like, as it were, 


1 eg. Xen. Mem. 1.4.18 and Oec. 5.19-6.1. 

2 On Plato’s various and often contradictory statements about divination and 
manteis, and on Xenophon’s conventional views, see Pfeffer, 1976: 6—42. 

3 By ‘frenzy’ (furore) here Cicero means the divinus furor that inspired prophets 
(vates), i.e. the Greek uavía. See 2.48.100. 
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seeds in his commentaries and Cleanthes had made them a little more fertile, 
Chrvsippus, a man with a verv keen intellect, agreed and set out his whole 
thought about divination in two books and, in addition, his thought about 
oracles and dreams in one book each. 


We thus have the rough outlines: Xenophanes and Epicurus rejected 
divination. Socrates, the Socratics, the Old Academy, the Peripatetics, 
and Zeno and his Stoic followers seemingly accepted it all.4 Only 
the Peripatetic Dicaearchus would limit divination to dreams and 
prophets’ inspiration. 

Pythagoras was, as Cicero notes, a special case. Philostratus in his 
Life of Apollonius (1.1) reports that Pythagoras claimed to have 
received his ritual and purity laws which, among other things, pro- 
hibited sacrifice, when he personally met with the gods and learned 
from them in what way they feel charis towards humans and what 
they hate. In the meeting Apollo confessed who he was, but Athena, 
the Muses, and the other gods did not. Apollo thus becomes, by 
default as it were, the divine spokesman in such matters. Pythagoras’ 
followers considered whatever Pythagoras revealed to them to be law 
(vġuos) and honoured it as having come from Zeus.’ Pythagoras’ 
claims here, if accurately reported, are unique: that he met personally 
with gods—not through the usual divinatory methods—and that 
they gave him the laws for his idiosyncratic religious community. 
Pythagoras may, as Cicero claims, have given authority to divination, 


4 For Xenophanes and Epicurus rejecting divination, see also Epicurus frag. 395 
[Usener]. On Xenophanes see Lesher, 1992: 141-2 and 153-4. Obbink, 1992a: 212 n. 
65, however, argues that Xenophanes did not reject divination. For Democritus’ 
description of prophetic visions and his approval of the inspection of entrails for 
prophetic purposes, see VS 68 B 166 = Sext. Emp., Math. 9.19 and 68 A 138 = Cic. 
Div. 1.57.131. Zeno reportedly consulted the Delphic Oracle (SVF 1.1 = D.L. 7.2) and 
so may have Diogenes the Cynic as a young man, with bad results (frag. V B 2 [G] = 
D.L. 6.20-21). Aristotle wrote the dedication for a statue of Hermias of Atarneus at 
Delphi (D.L. 5.6). For Zeno (who also wrote a book on divination, SVF 1.41 = D.L. 
7.4) and Chrysippus approving of ‘all divination’ (uavrıxý) and recognizing it as a 
‘craft’ (réyvn) because of its results, see SVF 2.1191 = D.L. 7.149. For more on 
Chrysippus and divination, see SVF 2.939, 1189, 1192, 1206, 1214 and Gould, 
1970: 76-7, 85-6, and 144-5. On Stoic divination in general see Algra, 2003: 173 
and Pfeffer, 1976: 43-112. 

5 For Apollo of Delphi in particular being the spokesman for his father Zeus, see 
e.g. Aeschylus, Eum. 616-18. 
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but other Greeks actuallv had to emplov it through its conventional 
methods. 

Cicero was certainly correct about Socrates and the Socratics, 
among whom we may include Plato and Xenophon. Both have 
Socrates practise divination extensively and speak in favour of most 
of its forms, ranging well beyond his personal and famous daimo- 
nion.® We begin with three accounts from Xenophon that introduce 
many of the major issues. 


Socrates openly used divination (marru). It had been widely reported that 
Socrates said his daimonion gave signs to him. I think it is especially from 
this that they accused him of introducing new daimonia. But he was 
introducing nothing newer than the others who practise divination and 
use bird omens, words given or prompted by the gods (jar), coinci- 
dences, and sacrifices.” These do not assume that the birds or the people 
they meet by chance know what is beneficial for those using divination, but 
that the gods give signs through these. And so also Socrates used to think. 
But most people say that they are influenced for or against (an action) by the 
birds or the persons met by chance, but Socrates used to speak of it as he 
understood it. He said that his daimonion gave signs.’ He used to encourage 
many of his companions to do some things or not to do others as his 
daimonion indicated. Those who obeyed him benefited, those who did not 
regretted it. And yet who would not agree that he did not wish to appear 
either foolish or a quack to his companions? He would have seemed both if 
he appeared to be proved false when he announced the signs from a god. It is 
clear that he would not have spoken publicly if he did not believe he would 
be truthful.’ 


6 For a collection of excellent essays and discussions by several scholars who treat 
(and often come to different conclusions about) the complex and interrelated issues 
of Socrates’ practices of divination, his daimonion, his trial, and, in larger terms, the 
apparent conflict between a Socrates who makes all decisions by reason and one who 
accepts and uses several forms of divination (including his daimonion), see Smith and 
Woodruff, 2000. See also McPherran, 1996, esp. 133-9 and 175-246. 

7 What distinguishes ġjuar in the context of divination is that they are ‘sounds, 
usually words spoken by a god (oracles), in a dream, or by a human («Anddves). 
Xenophon in Ap. 12-13 extends them to all ‘sounds’, such as of birds or thunder. 

8 Cf. Socrates in Xen. Ap. 13: ‘Some name birds and words and coincidences and 
manteis as the ones who give signs, but I call it daimonion, and I think that by so 
naming it I speak both more truthfully and more “correctly in religious terms” 
(6o.wTepa) than those who attribute the power of the gods to the birds. 

9 Cf. Xen. Ap. 13. 
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And in these matters who might trust anyone other than a god? And if he 
did trust in the gods, how did Socrates believe that the gods do not exist? 
Moreover, he was doing the following for his close friends. He was advising 
them to do the necessary things in whatever way they thought they might 
best be done, but he used to send them off to practise divination to see if 
they should do things whose outcome was uncertain. He said that those who 
are going to build houses well or cities need also divination. Carpentry, 
bronze-working, farming, ruling, the testing of all such works, arithmetic, 
home-management, and generalship—all such things he thought were 
things that could be learned and were obtainable by the reason of a 
human. But, he said, the gods reserved for themselves the most important 
of the elements in these and no one of them is clear to a human. For it is not 
clear to the one who has planted a field well who will harvest it, nor to the 
one who has built a house well who will live in it, nor to one skilled in 
generalship if it will benefit him to be a general, nor to a man engaged in the 
city’s affairs if it will benefit him to govern the city, nor to one who has 
married a beautiful woman to find enjoyment if he will find distress because 
of her, nor to one who has taken powerful inlaws in the city if because of 
them he will be exiled from the citv.10 

Socrates said that those who thought that no one of such things was 
daimonic but that all things depended on human reasoning were, them- 
selves, ‘suffering from a daimor' (Saruovar).1l Likewise ‘suffering from a 
daimon, he said, were those who use divination in those matters which the 
gods have granted to humans to learn and decide: for example, if someone 
should ask whether it is better to take for one's team of horses a person who 
knows how to handle the reins or one who does not, or whether it is better to 
take for one's ship one who knows how to be a pilot or one who does not. 
Likewise he thought that those did wrong (d0epira) who enquired of the 
gods things that it was possible to know bv counting, measuring, or weigh- 
ing. He said it was necessary to learn and do the things that the gods granted 
to humans to learn, but to trv to enquire from the gods through divination 
those things that are unclear to humans. For, he said, the gods give signs to 
those to whom they are propitious. (Memorabilia 1.1.29) 


If Socrates thought that a sign was given to him from the gods, he would 
have been less persuaded to act contrary to the signs than if someone were 
trying to persuade him to take as a guide for a journey a man who was blind 
and did not know the road instead of a man with sight who knew the road. 


10 Cf. Mem. 4.3.12 and Oec. 5.19-6.1. 
11 For Ġarpovav as ‘to be mad’, see LSJ s.v. 
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And he used to charge with follv others who acted contrarv to the signs from 
the gods in the attempt to protect themselves against a loss of reputation 
among men. He himself used to scorn all human things in comparison to 
the counsel from the gods. (ibid. 1.3.4) 


If someone wished to be helped in a wav greater than in accord with human 
wisdom, Socrates used to advise him to engage in divination. For, he said, 
the one who knows the signs bv which the gods give indications to men 
about matters is never without the counsel of the gods. (ibid. 4.7.10) 


Xenophon, himself later judged adept in interpreting omens in sacrifices 
(D.L. 2.56), is not without bias or personal interest in these descriptions 
of Socrates’ activities in and promotion of divination. They are part of 
his larger argument in the Memorabilia that, contrary to the charges on 
which he was convicted, Socrates was a man who ‘properly respected’ 
the gods—supremely so, in fact—in more or less conventional cultic 
terms. In his summation of Socrates’ virtues, Xenophon places first that 
he was so ‘properly respectful’ (edceB7js) that he did nothing without 
the advice of the gods (4.8.11). Divination also, as we shall see, serves as 
a major justification for Socrates’ philosophical mission and unusual 
behaviour. Also, as his injunctions closing his essay on “The Cavalry 
Commander’ (Eq.Mag. 9.8-9) show, Xenophon personally shared many 
of the beliefs about divination he attributes to Socrates.12 Finally, and 
importantly, Xenophon was once one of those companions advised by 
Socrates to consult the Delphic Oracle, here on a planned military 
expedition (An. 3.1.4-8 and 11-12). But, despite Xenophon’s personal 
interests, most elements of his description of Socrates’ attitude towards 
and practice of divination are to be found also in Plato’s writings, as we 
shall see, and are thus credible. 

Among the charges brought against Socrates in 399 BcE was that 
‘he does not “recognize gods” whom the city “recognizes” but is 
introducing other, newly invented (xawa) daimonia.1$ His accusers 


12 Cf. Cyr. 1.6.46. For Xenophon’s extensive use of divination, particularly in the 
Anabasis, see Parker, 2004. 

13 Probably the most accurate statement of the indictment is to be found in D.L. 
2.40. The critically important kawd and its cognates recur in this context in Xen. 
Mem. 1.1.2, Ap. 10 and 12; Pl. Euthphr. 3bl-6, 16a2-3, and Ap. 24c1, 26b5, and 27c6. 
Phryne, too, was charged with ‘lack of respect’ for introducing a kawċs Beds (Euthias 
in Ath. Deip. 13.590d-591f). On kawġs in this context, see Meijer, 1981: 231 n. 44 and 
Reverdin, 1945: 215. On the appropriate process for introducing ‘new gods’ to Athens 
in relationship to Socrates’ daimonion, see McPherran, 1996: 131-9. 
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undoubtedly used daimonia in place of the expected ‘gods’ in part 
because, as both Plato and Xenophon claim, thev were targeting 
Socrates’ personal daimonion.'4 However hard Xenophon tries to 
treat it as just another form of divination (Mem. 1.1.3-4 and Ap. 
12-13), it was not that. In the Republic (6.496c3—5) Plato's Socrates 
says that such a daipoviov onpecov as his occurred to ‘perhaps some- 
one else or to no one else’, and in fact Socrates is the only Greek we 
know to have claimed to have such a daimonion. For Xenophon’s 
Socrates it is an indication that he has ‘been honoured by daimones,5 
as is the Delphic oracle concerning his ‘wisdom’. After hearing 
Socrates describe it, some of his jurors felt envy and ill will 
(ġbovoivres) that he ‘received greater (things) from the gods than 
did they’ (Ap. 14). 

Socrates’ daimonion was a voice (ġijun), ‘the sign of the god’!6 as 
he says in Plato’s Apology, that began in his childhood, and ‘whenever 
it occurs, it always turns me away from what I am intending to do but 
never urges me to an action’ (31d2-4, 40bl-2).17 It spoke unsought 
(Xen. Mem. 4.3.12). In Plato’s Apology Socrates says that his daimo- 
nion in earlier times occurred frequently and even in very small 
matters if he was going to act ‘not rightly’ (40a4—7). In the Phaedrus 
(242b8—-d10) the daimonion prevents Socrates from leaving before he 
‘makes himself religiously correct’ (dġooiwowpar) by recanting his 
previous error concerning the god, that is, his first, not ‘properly 
respectful’ (doef) speech on Eros. It might also occur when he was 
speaking (Ap. 40b3-5), but Plato and Xenophon have him describe 
relatively few occurrences of that. It may have led him on occasion to 


14 Xen. Mem. 1.1.2, Ap. 10-14, and PI. Euthphr. 3b1-7. On this see Versnel, 1990: 
125-7 and Brickhouse and Smith, 1989: 34-6. 

5 In Xen. Mem. 4.3.12 it is an indication of divine ġiXċa. 

16 Reeve, 2000, argues convincingly that ‘the god’ responsible for Socrates’ daimo- 
nion was Apollo of Delphi. See also McPherran, 1996: 137. 

17 Cf. Pl. Euthd. 272el-4, Phdr. 242b8—c3, and [Pl.] Thg. 12843-5. Xenophon 
has Socrates’ daimonion not only deter Socrates from actions but also direct him to 
them. In Xenophon Socrates also uses his daimonion to guide the activities of his 
companions (Mem. 1.1.4, 4.3.12, 4.8.1, and Ap. 12-13). On these and other differences 
between Socrates’ daimonion in Plato and Xenophon, and on Socrates’ daimonion in 
general, see Vlastos, 1991: 280-7. For attempts to minimize the differences, see Water- 
field, 2004: 100-1. On the differing accounts of Socrates’ daimonion in genuinely 
Platonic writings, Xenophon, and in [Pl.] Thg., see Joyal, 2000: 72-103 and 128-30. 
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oppose the plans of his companions, and some who did not heed 
the warning died on their ventures.1$ In the Theaetetus (151a2-5) 
Socrates claims that his daimonion caused him to reject some stu- 
dents.!° More importantly for his philosophical study, his daimonion 
warned him to avoid involvement in the affairs of the city.2° In 
Alcibiades 1, Plato, if the dialogue is his,21 has Socrates’ daimonion 
the vehicle for ‘the god’s’ instructions to him, in this case not to begin 
philosophical discussions with his beloved Alcibiades until Alcibi- 
ades reached the age when he would, in his quest for power, listen to 
Socrates. The daimonion is Socrates’ mantic power (uavreia), and in 
trusting it he trusts ‘the god'22 More familiar, of course, is what 
Socrates made of the daimonion’s non-occurrence when he left 
home for his trial, entered the court, gave his speech, and faced the 
death penalty. From its absence he concludes that he is acting rightly, 
that all this must be to his good, and that death is a good thing. 2 
In describing his philosophical mission in Plato’s Apology, Socrates 
says that he was ‘assigned to do this by the god and from oracles, 
dreams, and in every other way a divine apportionment (eda polpa) 
assigns a human being to do anything’ (33c4—7; cf. 28e4—6).?4 
Socrates here does not explicitly mention his daimonion, probably 
because it only turned him away from activities. Of the methods of 
divination mentioned by Socrates in 33c4—7, we hear more only of 
the Delphic Oracle and dreams. At an indeterminate date Socrates’ 
long-time friend Chaerephon asked the Oracle ‘if anyone is wiser 


18 Xen. Mem. 1.1.4—-5 and [Pl.] Thg. 128a5-129d8. On the lack of value of these 
particular passages as sources for the activities of Socrates’ daimonion, see Vlastos, 
1991: 280-7. 

19 Cf. (PL) Thg. 129e1-131al10 and Xen. Smp. 8.5. 

20 PI. Ap. 31d2-6. Cf. Rep. 6.496c3-5. 

21 On this, see p. 3 n. 4. 

22 103al—b2, 105e6—106al, 124c8—10, 127e5—7. According to the Pseudo-Platonic 
Theages, Socrates’ daimonion followed him by ‘divine apportionment’ (eig poipa) 
(128d2-3). On this see Joyal, 2000: 43-7 and 74-7. 

23 Pl. Ap. 40a2—c3 and 41c8—-42d6. Cf. Cri. 54el-2 and Xen. Mem. 4.8.1-6. For 
another possible occurrence of Socrates’ daimonion in Hp.Ma. 304b7-48, see Reeve, 
2000: 31-2. 

24 On divination’s role in establishing Socrates’ philosophic mission, see Vlastos, 
1991: 157-8 and 171-7, the various essays in Smith and Woodruff, 2000; McPherran, 
1996: 208-46; and Beckman, 1979: 69-76. 
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than Socrates, and the Pythia responded that ‘no one is wiser.25 
Apollo, Socrates claims, could not lie, but at the time Socrates 
thought himself 'not wise in anv great or small matter. Since the 
oracle must be true, it must be speaking in ‘riddles’. Socrates there- 
fore set out to solve the riddle, 'to show that the oracle was irrefut- 
able' bv looking for men wiser than himself among the politicians, 
poets, and craftsmen (20e5—-22e6). So, as Plato presents it in the 
Apology, Socrates undertook his career of investigating, through 
dialectic, fundamental moral and political issues with poets, polit- 
icians, philosophers, and others with a reputation for wisdom.26 
Socrates thought that the god was ‘assigning’ and ‘ordering’ this 
activity, and that he ‘had to spend his life in philosophy’ 
(dirocododtrvra ue Ġeiv Civ) (28e4-6 and 30a5-6).27 He solved the 
riddle by concluding that ‘neither he nor those he questioned knew 
anything “beautiful and good” (xadov kdvabċv). The others thought 
they had some such knowledge, but Socrates knew that he did not. In 
this he was wiser than they’ (21d2-8). ‘Perhaps, then’, he concluded, 
‘the god is in fact wise and the oracle says that human wisdom is 
worth little or nothing’ (23a5—7).28 

From this and other accounts emerge some basic beliefs that Plato 
has Socrates hold concerning Apollo’s Oracle at Delphi. Apollo did 


25 According to Xenophon’s Socrates, ‘Apollo answered (dveiAev) that no man 
was more “free” (ċAev)epiwrepov), more just, and more of “sound thoughts” 
(cwdpovéorepov) than Socrates’ (Ap. 14). On this difference and why Xenophon did 
not mention this famous oracle in the Memorabilia, see Vlastos, 1991: 171 n. 73 and 
288-9. On various attempts to date the oracle, see McPherran, 1996: 214 n. 90; 
Brickhouse and Smith, 1989: 94 n. 76; and Beckman, 1979: 106 n. 53. 

26 On the oracle’s influence in making Socrates a 'street-philosopher' see Vlastos, 
1991: 176-7. Vlastos treats Plato’s version of the oracle as reflecting a real event (171— 
4 and 288-9). For arguments that both Plato’s and Xenophon’s oracles are fictitious 
creations of these authors, see Stokes, 1992, and for a general survey of this question, 
see Waterfield, 2004: 94-5. Parke and Wormell, 1956: 1.401-3 accept the oracle as 
genuine, and Fontenrose, 1978: 245-6, with some misgivings, includes it (as H3) 
among the seventy-five historical responses of the Oracle. 

27 Cf. Ap. 28d5-29a2 and 33c4-7. How Socrates deduced from the oracle a 
divinely ordered philosophic mission and the specific nature of that mission is by 
no means clear. For a recent discussion raising the fundamental questions and 
reviewing some past attempts to answer them, see Doyle, 2004. See also McPherran, 
1996, esp. 208-46 and Brickhouse and Smith, 1989: 87-100. 

28 Plato’s Socrates views his famous self-proclaimed ‘craft of midwifery’ for deliv- 
ering, evaluating, and if necessary disposing of the thoughts of noble and handsome 
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not lie, for it was ‘the established principle’ (0€p:s) that he not do so 
(21b6—-7).29 He might, though, speak in riddles. The god ‘ordered’ 
these things (30a5-6), and Socrates was acting in accordance with the 
god's will (karà Beċv, 23b5 and 24a4) and was ‘obeying’ the oracle, 
even if it meant disobeying his fellow citizens (2943-4; cf. 29a1-2 and 
b6—-7 and 37e5—38a1). In so doing he was ‘helping’ (Bon av) the god 
(23b7). This was all a ‘subordinate’s service’ to the god, Xarpela 
(23c1) and irnpecia (30a7). Plato and Xenophon also have Socrates 
draw some theological conclusions from divination. The practice of 
it implies that the gods exist (Xen. Mem. 1.1.5), and to deny divin- 
ation might be construed as not believing in the gods (PI. Ap. 29a2— 
5). Xenophon’s Socrates readily assents to the proposition, in the 
context of divination, that “both Greeks and non-Greeks believe that 
the gods know all things of the present and future’ (Smp. 4.47-9; cf. 
Ap. 13). Divination also reveals the gods’ concern for individual 
human beings. Aristodemus, as we have seen, doubted that the 
gods were concerned with human beings, and as one proof against 
this Xenophon has Socrates introduce divination. Even though Aris- 
todemus did not have a personal daimonion as Socrates did, he 
personally benefited from the signs and omens that the gods gave 
to the Athenians and to all Greeks (Mem. 1.4.14-15; cf. Smp. 4.47-8). 
If Aristodemus ‘serves’ the gods and tests them in divination, he will 
know that ‘the divine is of such a greatness and type as to see and hear 
all things, to be present everywhere, and to be at the same time 
concerned with all things’ (Mem. 1.4.18). In the Timaeus Plato has 
the gods create rò pavreiov so that the human race, which the demi- 
urge wanted to be the ‘best’ it could be, might ‘in some way grasp 
truth’ (71d3—e2). And, finally, the gods, according to the Socrates of 
Plato and Xenophon, discriminate among possible recipients of div- 
ination. “The gods give signs to those to whom they are propitious’ 
(Mem. 1.1.9), both cities and individuals. Socrates’ daimonion was 
special and unique, an indication that he was honoured (Xen. Ap. 
14) and ‘dear’ to the gods (Mem. 4.3.12). And, according to Plato’s 


young men (Tht. 148e7-151d3) as the result of compulsion (dvayxale) of ‘the god’ 
(150c7-8; cf. d8—e1 and 210c6-d2). The god here for the male midwifery of males is 
surely Apollo, as his sister Artemis was the patroness for the female midwives of 
women (149b9-c3). 


29 Cf. Rep. 2.382e8-11. 
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Socrates, it was because of his concern for Athenians that Apollo sent 
(through his oracle) Socrates, his 'gift, as a gadfiv to the citv to 
‘awaken, persuade, and criticize each person in it’ (Ap. 30d6—31b5). 

We have reviewed this familiar material on Plato’s and Xenophon’s 
presentation of Socrates’ views of the Delphic Oracle and divination 
because much the same views of divination are to be found through- 
out Plato’s writings. If Socrates in fact held such views, and there is 
no reason from the tradition to doubt this, then he profoundly 
influenced Plato and through Plato may have secured for the Delphic 
Oracle and some other forms of divination the surprisingly respected 
place they held in the later philosophical tradition. Aristotle 
respected the prescriptions of the Oracle (Pol. 7.1331a24—8), and 
there is not, I think, a questioning of the validity of the Oracle in 
the Greek philosophical tradition until the Cynic Oenomaus of 
Gadara in the second century ce. The Delphic Oracle had Socrates’ 
and Plato’s authority behind it, and one could not reject its validity 
without also undercutting the idea that philosophical study was a 
divinely motivated and supported human activity. 

It was also, I proposed in the Introduction, Plato’s interest in 
Socrates’ personal daimonion that led him to create a distinct class 
of deities known as daimones and, important here, to devise a system 
of ‘mechanics’ of divination. Some oracles came directly to men 
through a human medium such as the Pythia at Delphi, but what 
was the ‘medium’ for other oracles and other forms of divination 
such as omens, dreams, or even Socrates’ daimonion? Xenophon has 
Socrates say in his Apology (13) that it was not the birds and manteis 
who give divinatory signs, but the daimonion, and in the Symposium 
Plato seems to be building upon this Socratic thought when he has 
the wise Diotima explain to Socrates the nature of the daimonic: 
‘Everything daimonic is between god and mortal’, and its power is to 
‘interpret and convey things from humans to gods and things from 
gods to humans, that is, the requests and sacrifices of the humans and 
the orders and returns for sacrifices of the gods. And ‘through the 


30 On Oenomaus’ book criticizing oracles, see Hammerstaedt, 1988. The emperor 
Julian (Orat. 6. 199a) claimed that the Cynic Oenomaus was ‘shameless and scorned 
all things divine and human. See also Price, 1999: 136-7. 
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daimonic all divination proceeds... God does not mix (ueivvurar) 
with human, but through the daimonic is all association and discus- 
sion (7) ĠurAia Kai 1 OidAerTos) for gods with humans, both when 
humans are awake and asleep’ (202e3—203a4). If the generic daimo- 
nia (tò Ġarudviov)—if so we may speak of it—function in this way in 
divination, then Socrates’ own daimonion is just one, but a rather 
special, form of it.3! 

Among the means of divination Xenophon lists are ‘bird omens, 
words given or prompted by the gods, coincidences, and sacrifices’ 
(Mem. 1.1.3). In Plato’s Apology (33c4—7) Socrates adds dreams, and 
manteis and chresmoidoi (singers of oracles) appear now and then in 
Plato’s writings as we shall see. We have seen already Plato’s treatment 
of ‘words given by the gods’ in regard to Apollo’s oracle concerning 
Socrates, but apparently chance words uttered by men, coincidences, 
bird omens, and omens in sacrifice held little interest for Plato,32 
though he no doubt would have included them among the ‘signs’ 
from gods which one should respect.33 


DREAMS 


For prophetic dreams there are three religious questions to be con- 
sidered: are they sent by the gods; do they contain gods’ instructions; 


31 If, with Reeve (2000), we take Apollo to be the god behind Socrates’ daimonion, 
then the triad Apollo of Delphi—daimonion—Socrates fits Diotima’s model perfectly, 
except for the fact that the communication of Socrates’ daimonion was monodirec- 
tional, from god to human. Socrates never prayed or sacrificed to or addressed his 
daimonion, and so his daimonion had nothing to communicate back to the god. 

32 Vlastos (1991: 167 n. 44) notes that Plato’s Socrates takes no account of the 
‘extraordinary physical events which the Greeks consider “portents”... unusual oc- 
currences of lightning, thunder, earthquakes, floods, plagues, famine, eclipses, and 
the like—which figure so prominently as “signs” from the gods in the traditional 
religious view of the world...’ If one accepts the addition of où in Ti. 40c9-d2, Plato 
has Timaeus claim that those who cannot “calculate” fear eclipses and such things 
and use them as signs of future events. 

33 For blasphemia causing a bad omen in sacrifice (Pl. Lg. 7.800b8—c2), see 
pp. 59-60. Xenophon (Oec. 5.19-6.1) has Socrates speak of bird omens and omens 
in sacrifice in military and agricultural matters. In Ti. 71a3—72cl Plato has Timaeus 
make the liver the organ of divination but seemingly deny to the customary 
observation of the liver of sacrificed animals any clear divinatory signs. 
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and do the gods through them give signs about the future854 In the 
Apology (33c4—7) Plato has Socrates implicitly answer the first two in 
the affirmative when he includes dreams among the elements by 
which he was assigned his philosophical mission ‘by the god’35 
Interestingly, one recurring dream that Socrates had thought was 
promoting his philosophical mission he reinterpreted at the very end 
of his life (Phd. 60e4-61b2): 


Manv times the same dream came to me in mv past life, with a different 
appearance at different times but saving the same things: ‘Socrates’, it said, 
‘do and work at the craft of the Muses (movoikxv). In the time before now I 
was assuming that it was cheering me on and encouraging me to do what I 
was doing, just like those giving encouragement to runners, and that so the 
dream was encouraging this which I was doing, since philosophy is the 
greatest craft of the Muses and I was doing this. But now after the trial 
took place and the festival of the god was preventing me from dying, I 
decided that if the dream many times bid me to do the craft of the Muses as 
it is commonly understood, I must not disobey it but must do it. For it is 
safer not to depart (from life) before I make myself ‘religiously correct’ 
(dġoouwoaoBdar) by obeying the dream and writing poems. 


In response to his new interpretation of this recurring dream 
Socrates in his cell composed a prooimion for Apollo of Delos, 
whose festival was then being celebrated and was delaying his execu- 
tion, and rendered some fables of Aesop into verse (61b2—7).56 
For Socrates such a dream was god-sent, gave instructions, and 
needed to be interpreted and obeyed. To do what it ordered was to 
correct a religious error, to ‘make oneself religiously correct’ (60e2 
and 61a8-bl). 

Socrates' reaction to the dream he received, two nights before his 
execution, demonstrates a positive response to the third question 
about dreams, that is, whether thev can accuratelv predict the future. 


34 On dreams in Plato and Aristotle, see Gallop, 1996, esp. 6-57 and Pfeffer, 1976: 
33-7. On Socrates’ dreams, see Vlastos, 1991: 167—8 and Jackson, 1971. On dreams in 
the philosophical tradition in general, see Dodds, 1951: 117-21. 

35 In Pl. Sph. 266b2—c6 it is agreed that dream-images are produced by ‘some 
daimonic device’ (Sayovia unxarij), that they are ‘products of divine making’ 
(0eias épya Torjoews). In Ti. 71d3—4 dreams are one of the means of divination 
benevolently given to humans by the ‘creators’. 

36 On the difficulties of interpreting this episode in terms of Plato’s theology and 
Socrates’ ‘philosophical mission’ see Verdenius, 1952: 265-6 and 282. 
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A beautiful woman wearing white garments adapted for him the 
words Achilles had spoken about his own homecoming in Il. 9.363: 
‘On the third day you will come to clod-rich Phthia' Socrates, 
correctly, took the dream to mean that he would not be executed 
the next day, as was expected, but on the following day (Cri. 43d8— 
44b5).37 

In Plato’s Apology Socrates simply asserts that ‘Apollo does not lie’, 
and appeals to convention (or vġuos) to justify the claim, ‘for it is the 
established principle (@éuis) that he not do so’ (21b6—7). After an 
examination of the nature of god in Republic 2.380d1—383c7, Socra- 
tes comes to the same conclusion: ‘God is a simple (that is, non- 
complex) and truthful thing in word and deed, and he does not 
change himself or deceive others, not in appearances of himself nor 
in words nor in the sending of signs, not in dreams or day-visions’ 
(2.382e8—11). Divinatory signs, including dreams and day-visions, 
come from god; god by his nature is truthful; therefore ‘signs’ from 
god ‘can be trusted’. That some dreams are god sent and require 
obedience does not mean, nor does Plato anywhere claim, that all are 
such.38 Plato’s Athenian lawgiver in the Laws certainly does not treat 
as ‘god sent’ the dreams and visions in fear of which people fill up 
their homes and villages with private dedications of altars and 
sanctuaries (Lg. 10.910a1-6).39 

Aristotle devoted a short essay to ‘Divination through Sleep’, and 
although he recognizes how widespread belief in divination through 
dreams is, he rejects the possibility (Div. Somn. 462b12—23):40 


It is not easy either to feel scorn or be persuaded concerning the divination 
that happens in sleep and is said to occur from dreams. The fact that all or 
many people assume that dreams have some divinatory sign (onuerd0es) 
brings belief because it arises from experience, and that there is divination 
about some things in dreams is not unbelievable. It has some logic ... But 


37 Cf. D.L. 2.35. For the implication that Socrates, like Achilles, would be ‘going 
home’, see Burnet, 1924: 177-8. 

38 See e.g. the nature and cause of the dreams described in Rep. 9.571b3—-572b9 
and 574d8—e2. For various non-prophetic dreams in Plato, see Gallop, 1971. 

39 In Lg. 5.738b5—d1 Plato does not explicitly include dreams as the causes of the 
foundations of sanctuaries which are to be respected. 

40 In some earlier writings such as On Philosophy (frag. 12 [Ross]) and Eudemian 
Ethics (8.1248a30-b3), Aristotle had apparently accepted veridical god-sent dreams. 
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the fact that we see no logical cause bv which it might occur makes us 
disbelieve it.4! The notions that the god sends dreams and that he sends 
them not to the best and most thoughtful people but to chance people, in 
addition to other illogicalitv, are strange.42 


Also, in 463b13-18: 


Since also some other animals dream, dreams would not be god sent nor 
have they come to be for this reason. Dreams are, however, daimonic 
(ĠaLuċvra) because nature is daimonic but not divine (où Qeia). And there 
is proof. Very ordinary people have prescience and vivid dreams, not 
because the god sends dreams but because these people whose nature is 
talkative and black biled see all kinds of visions. 


Aristotle’s claim here that dreams are daimonic but not divine might 
suggest that he imagined them sent not by gods but by daimones, 
somewhat as Diotima has it in the Symposium. But his claim that 
nature too is daimonic points in another direction recently explored 
by David Gallop (1996: 43-8). Gallop concludes that for Aristotle 
dreams are daimonic by virtue of their belonging to the natural order 
which is itself daimonic, and do not have a transcendent source. The 
daimonic, in this context, is the factor of chance. To call dreams 
which do occasionally turn out to be veridical daimonic is to treat 
them as ‘lucky coincidences’, whereas to term them ‘divine’ would be 
to imply that they are deliberately provided by an intelligent agent. 
To call dreams daimonic is to deny that they are the workings of such 
an agent, while conceding the appearance of agency that they present. 
Veridical dreams are ‘uncanny, ‘merely curious side-effects of a 
physical process. Gallop’s explanation is perhaps the best one can 
make of Aristotle’s claim of the daimonic character of both dreams 
and nature, but, for our purposes, the major point is that Aristotle 
rejects the three fundamental points accepted by Socrates and Plato: 
some dreams are sent by the gods, contain gods’ instructions, and 
through them gods give signs about the future. For Aristotle they 
are, despite appearances and common beliefs, products of natural, 
physical processes, not religious phenomena. 


41 Plato has Timaeus describe the anatomy of dreaming, if it so may be called, 
from exclusively natural causes (Ti. 45d7—46a2). 
42 Cf. 464a20-2. 
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Apart from those such as Xenophanes and Epicurus who rejected 
all divination (Cicero, Div. 1.3.5—6), Aristotle apparently stood alone 
in excluding dreams from divination. Even his student Dicaearchus 
of Messana (fl. 320-300 BcE), who rejected other forms of divination, 
allowed divination through dreams and through prophets inspired 
by divine frenzy.43 Diogenes the Cynic mocked both those who took 
their dreams seriously and the interpreters of dreams,*4 but, if we can 
trust Cicero, virtually all other philosophers of the time, including 
the Socratics, early Academics, Peripatetics, and Stoics, accepted 
divination, including, presumably, that through dreams. 

As a postscript to this discussion of divination through dreams, 
Epicurus may, as Cicero claims, have rejected all divination but is 
said to have claimed that the earliest humans received their concep- 
tions of the gods from dream-images of them: 'Epicurus thought 
that from appearances in dreams humans drew their conception 
(ċvvorav) of god. For when large and human-formed images befell 
them in their dreams, they assumed that in truth there existed 
some anthropomorphic gods.’45 This idea Epicurus had adopted 
from Democritus, but he apparently rejected Democritus’ claim 
that such images prophesied the future through dreams.6 In 
the Democritean—Epicurean system of physics, such images were 
physical objects naturally flowing from those things of which they 
were ‘reflections’ or ‘images’, and the originals—here the Epicurean 
gods—need not have intentionally sent them, as they would not 
have in the Epicurean concept of divinity. This all is thus not divin- 
ation as the Greeks understood it so much as revelation, an un- 
motivated revelation through natural causes that came to the ‘first 
humans.47 


43 Cicero, Div. 1.3.5 and 50.113 and 2.48.100. 

44 Frags. V B 327 [G] = D.L. 6.43 and 375 [G] = D.L. 6.24. 

45 Frag. 353 [Usener] = Sext. Emp., Math. 9.25 and Philodemus, On Piety, 225-31 
[O], on which see Obbink, 1989: 196-7. 

46 For Democritus’ theory of ‘images’ emanating from the gods, see frags. VS 68 
A 74, 77-9, 136-7, and B 142 and 166. On them prophesying the future, frag. B 166. 
On this theory, see Taylor, 1999: 203-16 and Henrichs, 1975: 102-4. 

47 On this Epicurean idea of man knowing god through dream-images, see 
Obbink, 1996: 6 and 306-9. 
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MANTEIS AND CHRESMOIDOI 


Despite his use of oracles, dreams, and his own personal daimonion, 
Socrates is never presented bv Plato or Xenophon as consulting, on 
divinatorv business, a mantis or chresmoidos, although he, on 
occasion, often playfully, assumes the role of both.48 Plato occa- 
sionally distinguishes the chresmoidos, etymologically ‘a singer of 
oracles, from the mantis (Pl. Ap. 22c1-2, Ion 534d1, and Meno 
99c2-3).49 Mantis seems the official term for seer and alone is used 
in Athenian state documents and in Plato’s Laws.5° Absent from the 
accounts of the fourth-century philosophers are chresmologoi, col- 
lectors and interpreters of oracles, who in fifth-century Athens were 
distinct from manteis and made a wrong interpretation and gave 
bad advice at two critical moments in Athenian history—the battle 
of Salamis of the Persian Wars and the Sicilian Expedition. They 
had promoted the latter, and after the Athenian defeat, Thucydides 
reports (8.1), the Athenian people were angry with them. And they 
virtually disappear from the record.5! Chresmologoi and manteis 
were often paired in the fifth century; in the fourth century chres- 
mologoi virtually disappear; and in Plato, and Plato alone, we find 
chresmoidoi and manteis paired. The most economical solution is to 
assume that Plato’s fourth-century chresmoidoi are in fact the 
chresmologoi of the fifth century, and that they specialized in the 
interpretation and perhaps collection of pre-existing oracles.5? 


48 e.g. Ap. 39cl and d9; Chrm. 169b4—5; Cra. 396d2—397a2, 411b3-4, and 428c6-8; 
Ly. 216d3-5; Phdr. 242c3—5 and 278e10—279a1; Phib. 66b5; Rep. 4.431e7, 6.506a6—7, 
7.523a8 and 538a7—b5, 9.586b5-6; Smp. 198a4—6; [Pl.] Hp.Ma. 292a3; and Xen. Ap. 
30. Cf. Pl. Tht. 142c4—5. On manteis in Plato in general see Vlastos, 1991: 168-71 and 
Pfeffer, 1976, esp. 16-33, and in the Laws Piérart, 1974: 351-2, Morrow, 1960: 427— 
34, and Reverdin, 1945: 225-7. On manteis and chresmologoi in Athens see Parker, 
2005a: 116-20, and on them and chresmoidoi, the distinctions between them, and 
their various roles in archaic and classical Greece, see Dillery, 2005. 

49 A theomantis occurs occasionally (Pl. Ap. 22c2 and Meno 99c2-3) but seems just 
another, perhaps more honorific term for mantis and is so treated here. 

50 Twice, but only in one passage of the Laws (11.933c7 and e2), Plato pairs mantis 
and teratoskopos (‘watcher for portents’), with no indication of how they might differ. 
The latter seems a poetic usage. See LSJ s.v. repaokóros. 

51 Mikalson, 1991: 92 and 97; 2003: 141; and Dillerv, 2005: 209-20. 

52 Parker (2005a: 111-12) comes to the same conclusion. 
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Whatever the case, Plato shows little interest in his chresmoidoi and 
tells us nothing of their activities. Manteis, too, had urged the 
Sicilian Expedition and felt the anger of the Athenians (Th. 8.1), 
but they continued to practise in Athens and very much drew the 
attention of Plato. 

Plato describes two types of manteis: those who are directly in- 
spired by gods and those who practise the study of omens and other 
elements of divination as a craft. Plato’s Socrates saw the first type of 
mantis doing his work, like poets, under the influence of divine 
inspiration, a form of uavía (‘madness’) (Ap. 22b8—c4):55 


I realized this quickly about the poets, that they write about what they write 
not by wisdom (codéa) but by their particular inborn nature (ġioer twit) 
and by being ‘possessed by a god’ (évOovcrdfovres) just as the manteis and 
chresmoidoi.>4 For these say many good things, but do not understand any of 
what they say. The poets also appeared to me to be suffering some such 
condition. 


And there is a reason why god wanted manteis and chresmoidoi to 
speak through inspiration and not reason (Jon 534c7-d4): 


The god takes away reason (vods) from poets and uses them and divine 
(tor) chresmoidoi and manteis as servants (imnpérats) so that we who hear 
them may know that it is not they who are saying these things worth so 
much—men who do not have reason—but that god himself is the one 
speaking and through these he is speaking to us. 


In the Meno Socrates explains why, as in the Ion above, one should 
call chresmoidoi and manteis ‘divine (99c2-d1): 


Those possessed by the gods (évOovc.wvres) say many true things but they 
have no understanding of what they say... It is deserving to call these men 
‘divine’ (9eiovs) who, not having reason, succeed in many great things of 
those things which they say and do... Correctly, then, we would call ‘divine’ 
the chresmoidoi and manteis... 


53 For the etymological link between mantis and javia, see Dillery, 2005: 168-9. 

54 ċvfovordċw is, etymologically, to ‘have a god in oneself’. On its force, see 
Vlastos, 1991: 168 n. 55. Aristotle claims of vvuġċinrror kal OeodAnmro. are 
évOovoralovres, emurvoia Sayoviov twos (EE 1.1214a.23-4). For the antecedents 
and context of this statement, see Dirlmeier, 1984: 148-9. In Pl. Phdr. 265b3 
the god who gives manteis their ‘madness’ and ċrirvora is Apollo. 
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Some manteis may know ‘what is going to be’5> but for Plato this 
knowledge of the future has its limitations. In the Laches (195e8— 
196a3) he has the Athenian Nicias ask, 


The mantis must know only the signs of what will be, if someone will die or 
be sick or lose his money, if he will have victory or defeat in war or any other 
contest, but why is it more fitting for a mantis than for anyone else to judge 
that it is better for someone to suffer or not any of these things?5° 


Since the mantis does not understand through reason what he is 
saying, Plato’s Timaeus sees the need for separate individuals, whom 
he terms prophetai, to study the sayings of the manteis and ‘to 
distinguish by reasoning what visions were seen and how and to 
whom they give signs of a future, past, or present evil or good, for it is 
not the work of the person “in madness’, in which he is in this state, 
to judge what he saw or heard’. Timaeus notes that some people call 
manteis what he terms prophetai, but he criticizes them for confusing 
two quite separate things: the inspired prophetic statement and the 
proper interpretation of that statement (71e2—72b5). 

In the Phaedrus Plato has Socrates make a similar distinction, 
between prophets such as the Delphic Pythia, the priestesses at the 
Oracle of Zeus at Dodona, the Sibyl, and ‘others’ who employ 
‘inspired divination’ (uavrixy évOéw) and the second type of mantis, 
those who, in their right senses (ċuġpovwv) search for the future 
through bird omens and other signs.57 The last use thought (Ġidvora), 
supposition (oinos), reason (vos), and study (ċoropia), and their art 
is called oionistike.58 “Mantike is more productive and more honoured 
than oionistike to the extent that men of long ago (in their giving 
names to them) attest that “madness” from god is better than “sound 
thinking” (cwdpootvy) that comes from men’ (244a6-d5). Both 
Timaeus and Socrates are distinguishing between the manteis who 


55 PI. Chrm. 173c3—7 and 173e10-174al. Cf. Tht. 178e9-179a3. According to the 
Pseudo-Platonic Minos (314b4-5), 'Manteis say “what the gods have in mind 
(Scavootvrat) is discovered by mantike',' an assertion that, formulated in this way, 
is unparalleled in Plato and contrary to his theology. 

56 The author of the Epinomis (975c6—-8) puts it somewhat differently: “The mantic 
art knows only what is said, but has not understood if that is true? 

57 For manteis ‘trusting in birds’, see PI. Phlb. 67b3. 

58 OIWVLOTIKT from oiwvos as ‘omen, 
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prophesv bv divine inspiration and those who practise it as a rational 
craft. Both give precedence to the former, and one mav find here a 
criticism of contemporarv practices. Both tvpes of manteis are found 
in fifth-centurv tragedv, but the latter predominate. In practised 
religion, where the sources offer little help, it appears that most if 
not all manteis belonged to those practising a craft. 

Euthyphro, who almost certainly prophesied through the mantic 
craft and not by direct inspiration, is the only mantis Plato has Socrates 
encounter. In a dialogue that ranges over several conventional concep- 
tions of what is ‘religiously correct’ and ‘properly respectful’ of the 
gods, Euthyphro claims some expertise in religious matters,© but in 
his replies he does not rely on or invoke mantike.61 Interesting here are 
Socrates’ repeated references to the ‘wisdom’ and ‘knowledge’ of 
Euthyphro. In tragedy an individual such as Tiresias in Euripides’ 
Bacchae may be presented as both a mantis and wise,® but for Plato, 
as we have seen, a mantis is truly a mantis through madness, lacking 
reason and therefore hardly able to be judged 'wise'65 And, in fact, 
Socrates does not consider Euthyphro wise. Each of his many com- 
ments on Euthyphro’s wisdom and knowledge is tinged with gentle 
or not so gentle sarcasm.® And when Socrates virtually invites Euthy- 
phro as a mantis to make a prediction as to the outcome of Socrates’ 
trial, Euthyphro’s prediction turns out, on the surface, to be wrong 
(3e2-6).65 Throughout the dialogue Socrates shows little respect for 
Euthyphro as either a religious expert or a mantis. 


59 Mikalson, 1991: 92-101, 129. 

60 Euthphr. 3b9-c5 and e2—7, 4e9—5a2, and 13e7-9. 

61 On the relevant aspects of the Euthyphro, see Mikalson, 1991: 198-201. Parker's 
claim (2005a: 114) that Euthyphro was a chresmologos is disproved by Euthphr. 3e3-4. 
See also Dillery, 2005: 221. 

62 Mikalson, 1991: 94—5 and 147-9. 

63 It is interesting, though, that Euthyphro claims that when he reports his 
prophecies to the Ecclesia, ‘the Athenians laugh at him as if he were mad 
(uawouévov} (3cl-2). 

64 4a12—-b2 and e3-5c3, 9bl-4, 12a4-5, 13e7-9, 14d4-6, and, in closing the 
dialogue, 15d1—16a4. 

65 Plato has phrased Euthyphro’s prediction, ‘Socrates will compete in his case as 
he wishes’ (ov re kal Kata voôv ĠPOVUT THY dtknv) to be wonderfully ironic. To 
Euthyphro it must have meant that Socrates would be acquitted, in which case the 
prophecy was in error. In Socrates’ view, however, he did compete in the trial as he 
wished, even though convicted (e.g. Ap. 40a2—c4 and 41c8—42a5), and, so, in a way 
Euthyphro could not understand, his prophecy was accurate. Cf. Xen. Mem. 4.8.1-2. 
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That Plato could have Euthvphro be laughed at, as a mantis, bv his 
fellow Athenians (Euthphr. 3cl-2) does not speak well for Plato's view of 
the status of manteis in general, and that is reflected elsewhere in Plato. 
The foreigner in the Politicus says that the ‘bearing’ (oyua) of priests and 
manteis was ‘full of arrogance (¢pov7juaros)’ and that they received a 
‘revered reputation because of the magnitude of their undertakings; 
but in Rep. 3.389d1-5 Plato follows Od. 17.3834 in placing manteis 
among the artisans (6ruuovpvoi) with physicians and ship-carpenters.66 
In the Politicus manteis are deemed unworthy of being statesmen 
(moùrikoi) because their knowledge is of a ‘service’ type (Suaxdvov) 
since they are merely ‘interpreters’ (ċpunvevrai) (290c3-6), and that 
they serve as ‘interpreters for humans from gods’ does not seem to raise 
their status in terms of governing a state. In the Phaedrus, when Socrates 
describes, in descending order, the lives into which the fallen souls will be 
reborn, he places manteis along with individuals involved in mysteries 
(reAeortxdv) into the fifth class. The first and best class includes phil- 
osophers, the ninth and last is of tyrants. The manteis rank immediately 
below physicians and physical trainers and just above poets and others 
involved in the mimetic arts—the last two groups much in disfavour with 
Plato (248c5-e3). And, in more practical terms, in the Laches Socrates 
proposes to the future general Nicias a law that, on a military expedition, 
‘the mantis not command the general, but the general command the 
mantis, since the general knows better the things that happen and will 
happen in war (198e2—199a5). This is a not very subtle allusion to the 
claim that Nicias’ excessive dependence on seers in the final days of the 
Sicilian Expedition caused the great loss of Athenian lives.67 

In the political contexts of the Republic and Laws manteis— 
apparently not those inspired by god—do not fare much better. 
In Rep. 3.389d1—5 Socrates imagines that a mantis might lie, and in 
2.364b6-365a3 it is they and dyuprai (‘begging priests, a derogatory 
term) who, as we have seen, promise the rich to ‘cure’ their injustices 
with pleasant sacrifices, incantations, and rituals and even, if they 
so wish, to harm with magic their enemies, at little cost. These manteis 
are charlatans and liars, and they practise magic.68 Over forty years 


66 Cf. Smp. 188c7—-d1. 

67 On this claim, see Thuc. 7.50.4; Plut. Nic. 23.1-6; and Mikalson, 1991: 163. 

68 In Pl. Chrm. 173c2-7 ‘sound thinking’ (cw¢poovvn) would distinguish between 
real and quack manteis. 
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later in the Laws Plato has his Athenian lawgiver reiterate these criti- 
cisms. Manteis might simply give bad, immoral advice (11.913a6—c1). 
A mantis might be one of those atheists without control over their 
pleasures and pains, with good memories and an abilitv to learn 
quickly, but, despite being called ‘of good nature’ (edduys), full of 
deceit and treachery’ (10.908c6—d4). Manteis are, again, among those 
who claim the gods can be convinced by gifts to forgive injustices 
(10.885d1-e1).6 They might also, as in the Republic, be engaged in 
magic, and, if found guilty of this, be executed (11.933c6—e2). Aristotle 
in a troubled passage of the Eudemian Ethics (8.1248a30—b3) seems to 
be writing approvingly of manteis who, like those favoured in Plato, 
succeed by divine inspiration without the use of reason,70 but in the 
Nicomachean Ethics (4.1127b12-21) he ranks manteis among char- 
latans (4AaCovevdpevor) who for profit claim qualities that are advan- 
tageous to others but whose non-existence escapes detection. 

The Cynic Diogenes said that when he saw dream interpreters, 
manteis, and those who listened to them, he thought there was 
nothing more foolish than man (frag. V B 375 [G] = D.L. 6.24), 
and despite his and Plato’s own comments on manteis, one still finds 
a few signs of lingering respect for them in the very practical world of 
the Laws. For the Cretan city the exegetai, priests, manteis, and 
guardians of the laws are to finish up the details of scheduling of 
religious festivals (8.828b3—7) and are to determine religious aspects 
of murder trials (9.871c3-d2). 


DIVINATION AS A DETERMINANT OF THE ‘SERVICE 
TO THE GODS’ 


Ancient Greek religion had no specific set of god-given moral com- 
mandments nor a set of divinely inspired canonical texts, and it has 
become a virtual truism that this was not a ‘revealed’ religion.71 In the 


69 For Plato’s rejection of this notion, see pp. 52, 59, and 98. 

70 See Dirlmeier, 1984: 491. 

71 e.g. Parker 2005a: 367, ‘general truth that Greek religion was not based on 
revelation. Also Finley, 1985: p. xiv, “Greek religion had... no revelation, 
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philosophical tradition, however, we shall find that the major 
elements of the 'service to the gods' are treated as revealed to 
humans by gods, and particularly by Apollo of Delphi, through 
divination.”? These revelations were occasional, originating in a 
wide variety of different situations over time, like the decisions 
of the American Supreme Court, and, because they were never 
united in one collection, they lack the appearance of systematic 
and complete revelation, but, taken in sum, in the philosophic 
tradition such revelations are claimed to have determined most 
of the cultic side of Greek religion. 

Many of Apollo’s mantic functions in these areas are summarized 
in this interchange between Adeimantus and Socrates as they 
come to the end of founding the Second City in Plato’s Republic 
(4.427bl-c4): 


ADEIMANTUS: What part of lawmaking might still be left for us? 

SOCRATES: Nothing for us, but for Apollo in Delphi the greatest, best, and 
first of the laws. 

ADEIMANTUs: Of what type are these? 

socraTEs: The foundings of sanctuaries, sacrifices, and other cult ‘services’ 
to the gods, daimones, and heroes, and the burials of the dead and what 
‘services’ (úrņperoûvres) we must provide the dead so as to have them 
propitious. We do not know such things and, as we found a city, if we 
have sense, we will trust no one else and will use no other exegetes than 
our ancestral one. And this god, seated on the omphalos of the earth, as 
the ancestral exegetes for all humans, gives instructions (€€nyetrax) about 
such things. 


In the Republic Apollo’s instructions about sanctuaries, sacrifices, and 
other cult ‘service’ to the gods and all such matters will become ‘laws’ 
of the new city. For its citizens these laws, with their divine origins, 
become the authority on religious matters, and Xenophon’s Socrates 
recommended and followed carefully the Pythia’s prescription that 


72 It is noteworthy that Plato directs attention almost exclusively to Delphic 
Apollo, and that even the Apollo of his Cretan city is apparently not 'oracular. On 
Apollo in the Laws, see Morrow, 1960: 402-11 and 438-9. On the Delphic Oracle in 
the Laws, see Bowden, 2005: 84-6. 
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‘to act with “proper respect” (edceBas) about sacrifices, the “service” 
to ancestors, or any such matter is to act in accordance with the law 
of the city’ (Mem. 1.3.1; cf. 4.3.16). 

Plato’s Socrates thus entrusts to Apollo of Delphi the founding of 
sanctuaries, the establishment of sacrifices, other cult of the gods, 
and the treatment of the dead. We now treat each of these individu- 
ally, and will add an item absent from Socrates’ list, in fact absent in 
large part from the Republic itself: Apollo’s role in the Greek concep- 
tion of pollution. 

In the Republic Socrates leaves it to Apollo to direct the founding 
of new sanctuaries, much as Aristotle gives a Delphic oracle 
(mavretov mvðóypņorov) a role in determining sanctuaries (Pol. 
7.1331a24—8). As with sacrifices and festivals (see Ch. 2), Plato’s 
lawgiver in the Laws takes more initiative in religious matters than 
does the Socrates of the Republic, and, according to him, ‘it is not an 
easy thing to found sanctuaries and gods. To do such a thing rightly is 
a matter of some great thought’ (10.909e3—5). First, one must respect 
pre-existing sanctuaries. The lawgiver gives three possible reasons for 
their existence, and each, importantly, is based directly or indirectly 
on divination. Oracles from Delphi or Dodona or from Ammon of 
Libya, or some old stories (raXaroi Adyor) that resulted from visions, 
or reported divine inspiration had led to the consecration of statues, 
altars, and temples and had marked off sanctuaries for each of the 
gods, ‘and the lawgiver must not disturb even the smallest one of 
these in any way’ (Lg. 5.738b5-d1).75 All the pre-existing sanctuaries 
and their altars, statues, and temples in Plato’s Cretan colony thus 
derive from divine revelation in some form, as will, in fact, all of the 
sanctuaries in Plato’s Republic. For the lawgiver of the Laws, as for 
Aristotle, divine restrictions are important, but there are also many 
matters he feels competent to address as he creates new sanctuaries. 
If there are no religious restrictions or traditions affecting the selec- 
tion, ‘one ought to build sanctuaries in a circle around the agora and 
the whole city, in high places for the purposes of both “security” 
(evépxeca) and “cleanliness” (xafapdrns)’ (Lg. 6.778c4—6) as well as in 
the lands of the rural tribes. Aristotle, too, is concerned that the site of 


73 For similar reasons for establishing sanctuaries and the respect due them, see 
also [Pl.] Epi. 985cl-di. 
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a sanctuary be secure ‘against the neighbouring parts of the city’, but 
adds that it should have a 'conspicuousness (ċriġdvera) in regard to 
the excellence of its position’, with those sanctuaries excepted which the 
law or some Delphic oracle sets apart (Pol. 7.1331a24—30). As a side- 
light, Xenophon’s Socrates offers a valuable hint about the worshipper’s 
reaction to such prominent locations. Temples and altars, he says, 
should have a very conspicuous place (xwpav... TPETWĠESTATJI), 
one that both stands out clearly and is off the beaten path, for ‘it is 
pleasant to make a prayer just on seeing them and to approach them 
being in a state of religious purity’ (dvvos ċxovras) (Mem. 3.8.10).74 

Private sanctuaries are a quite different matter. Among his recom- 
mendations for creating a radical democracy, Aristotle includes 
‘bringing together the [ceremonies?] of private sanctuaries into a 
few, public ones’ and all other devices by which the citizens can be 
mixed together and the old associations be broken up (Pol. 
6.1319b24—7). Plato’s Athenian lawgiver in the Laws would banish 
such private sanctuaries altogether, even when they can make the 
claim of origins from divine signs.75 He proposes a law that ‘no one is 
to possess sanctuaries in private homes’ (10.909d6-8 and 910c8),76 
and in his discussion of this law he extends the prohibition to the 
private foundation of sanctuaries generally: 


It is the usual practice for all women especially and for men who are weak in 
any way or in danger or helpless in whatever way, and, in the contrary case, 
who receive some prosperity, to consecrate whatever is at hand and to vow 
sacrifices and to promise the establishment of sanctuaries to the gods, 
daimones, and heroes. They are roused (to do this) because of fears in 
omens and dreams, and so also remembering these many visions and trying 
to create cures for each of them they found altars and sanctuaries and fill 


74 i.e., probably, free from any ‘pollution that would not allow entrance into the 
sanctuary. See Parker, 1983: 162. We should very much like to know the Greek word for 
the compositi, ‘with composure’, the disposition in which Seneca claims Aristotle said ‘we 
enter sanctuaries. Aristotle went on, according to Seneca, to say ‘we cast down our eyes 
and draw in our togas when we are about to approach a sacrifice, and, in general, assume 
an outward appearance of modesty (modestia)' (frag. 14 [Rose] = Seneca, Q.Nat. 7.30.1). 

75 On this law against private sanctuaries, see Reverdin, 1945: 228-31 and 240. 

76 The lawgiver will allow, however, ‘private sanctuaries of the cot rarpġor whose 
rites are celebrated according to the law (4.717b4—5). These gods are concerned with 
‘ancestry and family as distinct from cult associations. A god such as Apollo Patroös 
would apparently have a place in domestic cult as the lawgiver envisages it. See 
Morrow, 1960: 462-3. 
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their houses and the open areas of their villages with them and everv place 
where some such person happens to do this. 


Here even private sanctuaries are founded because of omens and 
dreams, elements of divination. The lawgiver apparently objects to 
the clutter but is more concerned that by appealing to the gods of 
such private sanctuaries those who practise injustice may think, as we 
have seen, that they can avoid punishments for their crimes and 
thereby become more unjust (Lg. 10.909e5—910b4). Such individuals 
are to be ordered to transfer their private sanctuaries to public ones, 
and those who refuse may be fined or, if acting out of serious ‘lack 
of respect’ for the gods (acéBera), may be punished with death 
(10.910b8-e4). 

In concluding our discussion of sanctuaries, we note that Zeno 
claimed that cities not only should not build dedications for the 
gods but also should not construct sanctuaries or temples (or law- 
courts or gymnasia!). They are merely the constructions of builders 
and lowly artisans, not ‘worthy of the gods’ not ‘worth much’, and 
not 'venerable'77 

The task of arranging and making law the new festivals and their 
sacrifices, also cultic elements, is to be done, the Athenian lawgiver of 
the Laws says, ‘with oracles from Delphi’. The question for the Oracle 
is, “Sacrificing which sacrifices and to which gods would it be better 
and more desirable (duewov kai Àġor) for the city? (Lg. 8.828al— 
4)78 The god and daimon will assign the arrangements for sacrifices 
and dances, to whom and when thev are to be made (7.804a5—b3). 
The Athenian reserves for the lawgiver’s judgement ‘when and how 
many they, or at least some of them, should be’. In the new city there 
are to be at least 365 sacrifices, and the lawgiver entrusts to a 
commission of exegetai, priests and priestesses, manteis, and guard- 
ians of the law to sort out details he cannot cover (8.828al—b7). The 
arrangements for sacrifices and dances of festivals may be adjusted 
for the first ten years, but then are to be considered unchangeable. 


77 SVF 1.264, 265, and 267. For ãyıov as ‘venerable’ in regard to temples and such 
things, see Parker, 1983: 147 n. 16. 

78 Plato puts the question into the form and language most commonly found in 
historical (versus legendary or folkloric) examples of Delphic oracles. See Fontenrose, 
1978: 37-9. 
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Should a change become necessary, the guardians of the laws are to 
make it only with the unanimous consent of the magistrates, the 
whole people, and the oracles of the gods (6.772b5-d4). In a much 
different context Theopompus has Apollo of Delphi prefer the hum- 
ble but regular offerings of a common man over the magnificent 
sacrifices of a rich one (Porphyry, Abst. 2.16), and Theophrastus 
invokes Apollo’s authority both in opposition to and in support of 
traditional Greek animal sacrifice (frags. 8.1-3 and 4.5-10). And 
under Adeimantus’ ‘cult services’ we might place Apollo’s approval 
or disapproval of the dedication of war spoils taken from Greeks 
(Rep. 5.469e7—470a3). 

Socrates and Adeimantus in the Republic will leave to Delphi also 
‘the burials of the dead and what “services” we must provide the dead 
so as to have them propitious’. So, later in the Republic, Socrates has 
Apollo consulted on the status (divine or daimonic) of his good, dead 
guardians (5.469a4—6) and on the elaborate and unusual funeral rites 
for philosopher-kings (7.540b7—c2). In the Laws the lawgiver will ask 
Apollo for approval of the special exception that priests attend the 
funerals of the auditors (12.947b3-d5). It is noteworthy that Plato 
does not, in fact, have Apollo establish the conventions of funerals 
and cult of the common dead. In the Laws the lawgiver himself does 
this.79 But Plato asks Apollo to consider exceptions to the usual 
practices, special privileges that suggest the elevation of the select 
group above the level of the ordinary dead, as for the deceased 
guardians and philosopher-kings of the Republic and the highly 
respected auditors of the Laws, themselves all priests of Apollo. 
Approval of the exceptions implies approval of a more than human 
status, heroic or daimonic, for each group. Similarly, it seems, the 
historic Delphic Oracle on occasion did judge, as Plato has it do, on 
the heroic status of the recently dead.80 

In the case of the auditors, the question is whether or not priests 
and priestesses may attend their funerals without incurring pollu- 
tion, and pollution and purification from it are major elements of the 
portfolio of Plato’s Apollo. In the Cratylus (405a7—b4) Socrates 
speaks of Apollo’s roles in giving purification (xd0apois) through 


7 eg. 4.717d7-718a6 and 12.958d3—960b5. 
80 For examples, Fontenrose, 1978, oracles H37, 49, 59, and 69. 
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both the medical arts (of the bodv) and the mantic art (of the soul), 
and in the Cretan citv the pollutions that result from murder, suicide, 
and such things are to be dealt with 'in accordance with the law 
brought from Delphi about these matters’ (Lg. 9.865a1—b2, 871b6— 
d2, 873dl-4). A daring proposal in the Republic, violating the pan- 
Hellenic unwritten laws on incest, that there be a law in the new city 
that ‘brothers and sisters may marry’ is to take effect only ‘if the 
Pythia approves’ (5.461e2-3).81 In Chapter 2 we saw that Plato 
introduced into the Laws a college of exegetai to interpret the laws 
derived from Apollo on matters of pollution and religion in cases of 
homicide, but these exegetai, apparently, did not arrive at their 
interpretation of these laws through divination. 

For the cities of the Republic and Laws Apollo was thus to give laws 
on religious and cultic matters, but in the Laws Plato has the god 
involved in the whole of Sparta’s constitutional affairs. In early times 
the Heraclidae had used Apollo and other manteis when they organ- 
ized the coalition of Dorian Argos, Messene, and Sparta in their 
occupation of the Peloponnese, and this was one factor that had 
led them (mistakenly) to expect that the arrangement would be stable 
(3.685b7-686b4). The Laws opens with the claim, never challenged, 
that Apollo was responsible for the arrangement (d.dé0eo1s) of Spar- 
ta's laws, as was Zeus for those of Crete,82 and the Athenian lawgiver 
imagines how ‘some god who foresaw the future and was concerned 
for the Spartans as kin’ (knôóuevos)—surely Apollo—reformed the 
single monarchy into a better, double one by causing the birth of 
twin kings (3.691d5-e1).85 

Unlike for manteis, there is, in the early philosophical tradition, no 
questioning of the validity or accuracy of Delphic Apollo’s oracles. 
On the contrary, Plato from his earliest descriptions of Socrates to his 


81 Years later, in Lg. 8.838a4-cl, Plato has his lawgiver eliminate such incest by 
promoting the common claim that such acts are ‘by no means “religiously correct” 
(Sova) but are god hated (eous) and the most shameful of shameful things’. 

82 1.624a4—5. Cf. 2.662c5—7, 3.696a4—b1. Plato does not mention Lycurgus who, in 
some non-Spartan accounts, brought back the Spartan constitution or parts of it as 
an oracle from Delphi (Hdt. 1.65, Plut. Lyc. 5-6). On this tradition, see Morrow, 
1960: 33-4. 

83 For Spartan dependence on the Delphic Oracle for purely political matters, see 
Parker, 1985. In the Critias Plato makes Poseidon the lawgiver for his mythical 
Atlantis (113e6—114a4 and 119c5—d2). See Ch. 5. 
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last writings shows great respect for it, explaining in the Apologv how 
the oracle proved true and how Socrates used it as a guide of his life, 
and entrusting it with critical matters of cult, pollution, the dead, and 
occasional other troublesome issues in the cities he 'founded'84 
Plato’s trust in the Delphic Oracle, the type of ‘inspired prophecy’ 
he approved, and in divination in general, with the exception of most 
manteis, puzzles some modern scholars,$$ but I think it is owed, 
ultimately, to his respect for Socrates’ beliefs in this area. From 
Xenophon it is clear that the real Socrates held many of the beliefs 
about divination with which Plato credits him, and Plato, I think, 
was unwilling to reject this element of the Socratic tradition. It 
shaped Plato’s own thoughts on divination, Apollo, and the gods in 
general, and it was a means, like myth, that allowed him to express 
his own belief that not all matters of human life can be explained 
solely by human reason. 

Plato in the Symposium has Eryximachus the physician claim that 
all sacrifices and the activities of divination (uavrıxý) concern ‘the 
partnership of gods and men with one another’ (i) mepi Beous 
Te Kal AVOpWTOVS TPOS GAAHAOUS Kowwvia) and that divination is 
the creator (Syucoupyds) of the ‘affection’ (diía) of gods and men 
(188b7-cl and c7—d1). Virtually all the instances of divination we 
have surveyed, and especially those of Apollo, can be understood in 
these terms: the injunctions on how to act with ‘proper respect’; 
instructions on founding sanctuaries, making sacrifices, performing 
hymns, holding festivals, erecting dedications, and doing other cult 
activities that are pleasing to the gods and build ‘affection’ with them; 
and laws on how to avoid or purify pollutions that would sever the 
partnership of men and gods. Similarly based on the mutual ‘affec- 
tion’ of gods and men are the special revelations to humans because 
the god is particularly concerned for them, as Apollo was claimed to 


84 On the major importance of Apollo and the Delphic Oracle to the religion, 
education, and society of the new city in the Laws, see Reverdin, 1945: 89-106, 163-7, 
and 249. In Republic 3.415c5—7, Socrates, to persuade the citizens, is willing to 
‘invent’ an oracle that ‘the city will be corrupted when the silver or bronze guardians 
(vs. the golden ones) guard it, but he does not go so far as to attribute it to the 
Delphic Oracle. 

85 e.g. Versenvi, 1982. See also the discussions in Smith and Woodruff, 2000 and 
Dodds, 1951: 222-3. 
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be for Socrates, the Athenians, and the Spartans. Likewise motivated 
by divine ‘affection’ would be the divinely sent indications of the 
future in matters such as warfare, farming, and house-building that 
allow humans to find success or avoid failure. So, too, finally, accord- 
ing to Socrates in Plato’s Phaedrus (244d5-245al1), mantike could free 
men from diseases, sufferings, and even real madness by recom- 
mending prayers and ‘services’ to god, purifications, and rituals.86 
There, too, Plato has Socrates say that, in addition to the Sibyl and 
the others who practise ‘inspired divination’ (uavrukj ċv0ew), the 
prophetess in Delphi and the priestesses at Dodona in their (proph- 
etic) madness have produced many fine things for Greece, both for 
private individuals and states’ (244a8—b6). As Xenophon has Socra- 
tes present it in the Memorabilia (1.4.14-15), divination is one of the 
clearest proofs of the gods’ concern for humans both as a group and 
individually.87 

In concluding this chapter we stress that the philosophers, and 
especially Plato, attributed to divination the origins and motivations 
for most if not all of the cultic elements of ‘service to the gods. How 
humans knew of the gods themselves we will examine in Chapter 6, 
but here we have seen that the founding of sacrifices and festivals, of 
sanctuaries with their altars, statues, and temples, of dances in honour 
of the gods, of practices concerning the dead, and of laws concerning 
pollution all results from divination, most from the Oracle of Delphi, 
a particular interest of Plato, but some from dreams, visions, and 


86 The ‘services’ here need not be Corybantic rites, as suggested by de Vries, 
1969: 117. 

87 In this regard Chrysippus’ argument for the validity of divination is of interest 
(SVF 2.1192 = Cicero, Div. 1.38.82—3): ‘If there are gods and they do not declare to 
men what things are going to be, either they do not cherish (diligunt) men, or they do 
not know what will happen, or they think that it is of no importance to men to know 
what will be, or they do not think it is worthy of their own majesty to give advance 
signs to humans of what will be, or not even the gods themselves are able to give signs. 
But gods do cherish us, for they are beneficent to and friends of the race of men. And 
they do know what things have been established and designated by themselves. And it 
is of importance to us to know what things will happen, for we will be more cautious 
if we know. And the gods do not consider this alien to their own majesty, because 
nothing is more outstanding than beneficence. Nor are they unable to foreknow 
things that will happen... Gods exist, and therefore they give signs. And, if they give 
signs, they do give methods to us for the art of divination, for otherwise they would 
be giving signs in vain. And, if they give us these methods, divination does not not 
exist. Therefore divination exists.’ 
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other signs. Anv changes to these elements therefore had to be 
approved bv Delphic Apollo. These cult elements of the 'service to 
the gods’ are thus not only ‘pleasing’ to the gods, they are established 
by their orders. The philosophers may, in fact, have taken this view 
from the popular tradition. Those real cults about which we are best 
informed, the cult of Apollo at Delphi and of Demeter at Eleusis, 
were established even in their details by the deities themselves, at least 
as it is represented in our best sources for the Greek view, the 
Homeric Hymns to Apollo and Demeter. For the vast majority of 
practised cults in the classical period we have no such information 
about the circumstances of their origin, but for some, among them 
the cult structure of the state deities in the Erechtheum at Athens, the 
cult of Dionysus at Icarion, and the cult of Amphiaraus at Oropus, 
there are indications that they, too, resulted from divine will revealed 
through divinatory signs. Most minor cults, too, must have had 
myths, now lost, which explained their origins, and it is very likely 
that these myths, like the explanations of Plato for his cult founda- 
tions, contained an element of divination. It is only a hypothesis, but 
one worth considering, that the Greeks believed most cult elements 
of sacrifices, sanctuaries, and laws of pollution and caring for the 
dead and such matters were owed ultimately to orders issued by the 
concerned gods through the various means of divination, that they 
were, in fact, ‘revelation’ from the gods. 


4 


'Proper Respect for the Gods' 
and Religious Correctness' 


Are ‘religious correctness’ (Ġc1671s) and ‘proper respect’ (eboefera) 
‘service to the gods’ (Depareia rõv Oedv)? 


(Socrates in Plato, Euthyphro 13b4) 


We have examined thus far a number of elements of the ‘service to the 
gods, and we now focus on its two main components, eżoċBera and 
6ovoTys, as represented in the philosophical tradition. We initially 
concentrate on distinctions between them because in modern philo- 
sophical studies they are almost universally treated as synonymous, 
both often translated as ‘piety’ or ‘holiness’! Classicists and scholars 
of Greek religion also claim, to quote Dover, ‘a strong tendency to 
synonymy of eusebés and hosios.2 The modern philosophical usage of 
these terms is clearly wrong. Classicists, I think, seriously overstate 
the synonymy, with misleading consequences. There are important 


1 See pp. 6-7. 

2 Dover, 1974: 248. As examples of the claimed synonymy of edaeBys and Ġoros 
Dover offers Antiphon 1.5, 6.33 and 48, Dem. 19.70 and 23.25, 29, 38, and 78, Lysias 
12.24, Xen. Ap. 19, Eur. Hel. 1021 and frag. 388. Eur. frag. 388 is irrelevant. In two of 
his examples different actions are being described. In Antiphon 1.5 edoefera involves 
not betraying a mother, dvociċrns not seeking vengeance for a murder. Likewise in 
Dem. 23.25, 29, 38, and 78 eċoċfiera concerns establishing a murder law, Ġo1677s where 
a killing may take place. Dover’s only compelling examples are (1) Antiphon 6, where 
perjurers are once described as doefeordrovs (33) and once as dvooiwrarovs (48), 
and (2) claims that an individual might become dvdouos from edceBys (Xen. Ap. 19 and 
E. Hel. 1021). That one individual or act may be described by both terms (Dem. 
19.70 and Lysias 12.24; cf. Xen. Mem. 1.1.11, below) is not proof that the terms were 
synonymous. In short, the few relevant examples Dover offers are insufficient to justify 
the claim that there was ‘a strong tendency to synonymy of eusebés and hosios. Dover 
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distinctions between ‘religious correctness’ and ‘proper respect’, and 
they are maintained quite consistently by Plato and the rest of the 
philosophical tradition. Confusion and inaccuracy as to the meaning 
and application of both terms has inhibited the understanding of what 
is, in modern terms, Greek ‘piety, in ancient Greek terms, ‘service to 
the gods. After I have treated the individuals and the actions with 
which ‘religious correctness’ and ‘proper respect’ are associated and 
have summarized the nature of each, I will turn to the distinctions 
between them, the cause behind them—on what personal character- 
istics do ‘religious correctness’ and ‘proper respect’ depend?—and 
then to the many rewards that result from them. 

‘Proper respect’ and ‘religious correctness’ are occasionally paired, 
as in the quotation that opens this chapter or as when Xenophon 
says of Socrates, ‘No one ever saw or heard Socrates doing or 
saying anything “not respectful” (doeBés) or “religiously incorrect” 
(dvdovov)' (Mem. 1.1.11). Such pairings tell us little of how these terms 
relate to one another except that they are somehow distinct. Usually, 
in fact, they are treated as separate, except in cases of law, whether in 
Plato’s Laws or in Athenian state law. In each is a law entitled ‘on “lack of 
respect'' (doċBera), under which charges of ‘religious incorrectness’ 
may be brought. For example, in Laws 10.910c6—e4 the lawgiver is 
describing how those who wrongly found private sanctuaries or wrongly 
sacrifice fall under the provisions of his law on ‘lack of respect’: 


If someone, not a child but a ‘religiously incorrect mam’ (dvĠo1os), is revealed 
to have committed an act of ‘lack of respect’ (doeByoas... doċfinua), either 
having founded a sanctuary on private property or having sacrificed to some 
gods on public property, since he is not pure («aapés) when he sacrifices, 
let him be punished with death. Let the guardians of the laws, after judging 
whether it was a child’s act or not, bring him into the law court and impose 
upon him a trial for ‘lack of respect’ (doeBecas). 


The man, because he is not ‘pure’ when he sacrifices, is ‘religiously 
incorrect’, and thereby commits an act of ‘lack of respect’ for which 
he is subject to a trial. In Plato’s Cretan city and, in fact, in Athens, 


describes as ‘unusual and somewhat artificial’ the distinction found in Lycurgus, 
Leoc. 15 (mpds TE TOVs Deovs evoeBas Kal TTPOS TOUS yovéas Ġoiws); a distinction that 
we have found to be the usual one (Ch. 1, n. 20). For one apparent example of the 
synonymity of doves and edaeBys in Pl. Euthphr. 14b2-7, see below, n. 82. 
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there were legal trials onlv for 'lack of respect, not for 'religious 
incorrectness.3 Clearly, in the law at least, acts of ‘religious incorrect- 
ness’ could be subsumed under the rubric ‘lack of respect’ for the 
gods. In Euthyphro 5c7-d5 we can see Plato’s Socrates modulating 
from the Athenian law on ‘lack of respect’ to ‘religious correctness’. 
He notes that Meletus has indicted him on a charge of ‘lack of respect’. 
He then asks Euthyphro to tell him ‘what kind of things are “properly 
respectful” and “not respectful”. Immediately he follows with the 
question, ‘Is not what is “religiously correct” the same in every activ- 
ity? And so the discussion of ‘religious correctness’ begins and ‘proper 
respect’ disappears from the conversation. The thought of ‘proper 
respect’ leads to ‘religious correctness, but, again, only in the initial 
context of state law. 

When we leave the realm of formal law, when there is discussion 
only of ‘virtues’ (dperai), ‘religious correctness’ (Ġo167Tns), not 
‘proper respect for the gods’ (eċoċfera), is featured. ‘Religious 
correctness’ is not one of the cardinal Platonic virtues (justice, 
wisdom, courage, ‘sound thinking’ [cwdpootvy]),> but when the 
list is extended beyond these,® we find only ‘religious correctness’, 
not ‘proper respect for the gods’? As we have seen, both may be 


3 On the law on do¢Beva in Athens, see Parker, 2005b: 63-8 and 1996: 207-10, 
214-15; Todd, 1993: 307-15; Versnel, 1990: 122-31; and MacDowell, 1978: 197-202. 

4 For modern commentators who mistakenly view edceBys and Ġo1os as 
synonymous, Socrates’ transition from edcdBeia to dovdTys, of course, causes no 
difficulties. One might better ask the question of why Socrates changes the topic 
from edoefera to Ġ01ĠTns, a question that leads, in turn, to the question of why 
Plato generally puts Ġo1671s but not edoċfiera among the virtues—for which see the 
following discussion. 

5 e.g. Pl. Rep. 4.427e6—10 and Lg. 1.631c5—d1. 

6 eg. PI. Prt. 325al and c6—d5, 329c2-6, 330b3-6, 331a6-c2, 349bl-d5; La. 
199d7-8; Grg. 505bl-5, 507bl-c7; and Men. 78d2-79a5. Cf. Rep. 3.395c5. On 
‘religious correctness’ included among the virtues, see Bluck, 1961, on Men. 74a3. 
Sedley (1999: 313) claims that ‘in his early dialogues Plato had portrayed Socrates as 
operating with a fivefold list of cardinal virtues: justice, moderation, wisdom, 
courage, and holiness. As he moved out of his Socratic phase, starting perhaps with 
the Meno, he had quietly dropped holiness from the list? In PI. Prt. 323e3-324a1 ‘lack 
of respect’ is included among the vices. Weiss (1994: 279-82) argues that ‘holiness’ is 
not a matter of ‘wisdom’ and ‘knowledge’ and is excluded from the virtues when 
those are the context of the discussion. 

7 Aristotle treats neither ‘proper respect’ (edcéBera) nor ‘religious correctness’ 
(6oudrys) independently as a virtue in his ethical works. For the former see Broadie, 
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subsumed under the larger category of justice, but why, when Plato 
moves beyond this, does he feature ‘religious correctness’ and not 
‘proper respect for the gods’? 

We could wish that Plato had had Socrates somewhere discuss 
these questions with an interlocutor: 


1. Is everything ‘religiously correct’ also ‘properly respectful of the 
gods’? 

2. Is everything ‘properly respectful of the gods’ also ‘religiously 
correct’? 

3. Are, then, ‘religious correctness’ and ‘proper respect for the gods’ 
the same thing? 


My provisional answers would be: to (1), yes (but this is 
nowhere explicitly stated in our sources); to (2), not necessarily; 
and to (3), no. ‘Not necessarily’ for the second question, because 
we find acts that are ‘properly respectful’ occasionally are ‘reli- 
giously incorrect. ‘No’ to the third question because (a) these 
terms sometimes can be used of the same actions and people, 
but, as we shall see, sometimes one term is associated more with 
one kind of action or person than the other, and, (b), these terms 
view actions and people from a different perspective. ‘Religious 
correctness’ (Ġ0167T1ns) judges whether they conform to Greek reli- 
gious law, traditions, and precedents. ‘Proper respect’ (edo¢Beca) 
indicates rather the attitudinal environment, whether the action 
or person shows appropriate honour for the deity. But let us see, 
as we further investigate ‘religious correctness’ and ‘proper respect’, 
whether these distinctions hold and if they can be better and more 
fully formulated. 


2003, who finds an ‘implicit definition’ of ‘proper respect’ only in EN 10.1179a22-32, 
for which see p. 180. 


8 Pl. Euthphr. 11e7-12a2 and 12e6-9 (proposition 1 in Ch. 1). Cf. (PL) Def. 
412e14—413a2. For the argument that ‘piety is not treated as a cardinal virtue by 
Plato because it is a part of ‘justice’ and hence is subsumed under the larger category 
of the cardinal virtue justice, see McPherran, 2006: 90-1 and 2000b: 322-5. Such 
arguments do not distinguish between eùoéßera and doidrys, and hence do not make 
the distinctions made here. 
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MATTERS MOSTLY OF ‘RELIGIOUS CORRECTNESS’ 


It is necessary for the city, so far as it can, to possess family units 
as ‘religiously correct’ and as successful as possible. 


(Plato, Laws 9.877d8—e2) 


In the Laches Plato has Socrates offer as one definition of the virtuous 
man one who knows both what is to be feared (rà dewd) and what 
good things are (199d7-el1): 


Do you think, Nicias, that this man would lack ‘sound thinking’ (ca¢poctvy) 
or both justice and ‘religious correctness, the one man for whom it is fitting 
to be on his guard about the gods and about humans and about things that 
are to be feared or not and similarly to procure for himself the good things 
since he knows how to associate (7pocomuAeiv) (with gods and men) correctly? 


Socrates combines here behaviour towards men and gods, and if 
we separate out that towards gods, we find ‘religious correctness’ 
associated with the virtues ‘sound thinking’ and justice, involves 
both a cautiousness in regard to the gods and a knowledge of how to 
associate with them correctly.2 Or, put another way, one who is 
cautious about the gods and knows how to associate with them rightly 
would be ‘religiously correct. All of this well suits the instances of 
‘religious correctness’ we describe below. 


Sacrifice 


What do you say ‘religiously correct’ and ‘religious correctness’ 
are? Are they not some knowledge of both sacrificing and praying? 


(Socrates, in Plato, Euthyphro 14b2-4) 


The individual who did not have knowledge of sacrifice, who sacri- 
ficed in violation of one of the ‘rules’ of sacrifice, like the polluted 
individual in Laws 10.910c6-el, would be ‘religiously incorrect’. 
He would be, however, subject to the overarching laws on ‘lack of 


9 For questions whether Socrates is expressing his own views here, see Weiss, 1994: 
279-81. 
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respect’.!° Socrates’ friend in the Pseudo-Platonic Minos (315b8—-c2), 
in describing different customs among different peoples, claims that 
‘for us it is not the law/custom (vóuos) to sacrifice human beings, 
but it is “religiously incorrect”. But the Carthaginians do sacrifice 
humans, thinking it is “religiously correct” and legal for them to do 
so. For Theophrastus, also, it is not ‘religiously correct’ to sacrifice 
humans (On Piety, frag. 13.15-20 [Pétscher]), but he adds also 
animals which by their work assist our lives (18.40—1) and offerings 
that belong to others, including the lives of animals (7.14—21). For 
him, however, it is ‘religiously correct’ to make ‘pure’ sacrifices, that 
is, the fruits of the earth (13.15—20 and 19.1—5), to sacrifice not many 
things but to honour (that is, to ‘sacrifice to’) the god frequently (10), 
and to sacrifice with a proper understanding of the nature of the gods 
(8.17-20). 


Telling the truth about divinities 


To describe the deities and their activities rightly is also ‘religious 
correctness. In his Apology (13), Xenophon has Socrates claim that 
omens are not really from birds and manteis but from the daimonion, 
and that ‘he is speaking what is more true and “more religiously 
correct” (Ġouirepa) than those who attribute the power of the gods 
to birds. Plato’s Socrates in the Republic claims that god is good, 
and, being good, can be the cause only of good, never of evil.!! To 
claim the opposite, whether in prose or poetry, would be to say 
things that are not ‘religiously correct’ or beneficial or self-consistent 
(2.380b5—c4).12 Similarly Socrates views Achilles as the child of a 
goddess (hence a hero), second in descent from Zeus, very ‘sound 
thinking, and raised by the very wise Chiron. Therefore it is ‘reli- 
giously incorrect’ to tell against him tales of how he spoke abusively 
and insolently to Apollo; was ready to fight a divine river; gave away 
his locks, which were the sacred property (iepds) of the river Sperch- 
eius, to the dead Patroclus; and of the dragging of Hector around the 


10 Cf. Lg. 4.716d6-717a3. 

11 On this argument, see pp. 196-7 and 214. 

12 In Pl. Philebus 28d5—e2, Protarchus makes into a religious crime (où Ġo1ov) the 
claim that an irrational and random power governs the whole universe. 
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tomb of Patroclus and of the slaughter of the captives at his pyre. 
These things are not true, and because they are said of a hero, a 
close descendant of Zeus, are not ‘religiously correct’. So, too, it is 
‘religiously incorrect’ to tell such tales of Theseus, son of Poseidon, 
and of Perithous, son of Zeus (3.391a4—e2). In short, it is ‘religiously 
incorrect’ and erroneous to claim that any hero would perform 
acts that were ‘not respectful’ (doefrj). Similarly, in frag. 44 [Rose] = 
Plut. Mor. 115b—c, Aristotle has Silenus telling Minos that it is ‘reli- 
giously incorrect’ to tell lies about and blaspheme the dead who are, in 
fact, ‘blessed and eudaimones. On a slightly different note, the lawgiver 
of Laws 10.891a5-7 claims that for every man not to assist to the best 
of his ability the arguments in favour of the existence and true nature of 
the gods lacks both reason and ‘religious correctness. 

Delightful and playful, but very much in a religious context, 
is Socrates’ reaction to his first speech in the Phaedrus. There he 
had criticized the god Eros and argued that a boy should give his 
favours to the non-lover, not to the lover. As Socrates was about 
to leave after delivering this speech, his daimonion stopped him. 
He heard a voice ‘which did not allow me to go away before I made 
myself “religiously correct” (a¢oo.wowpar) since I have committed 
an error (ńuaprnkóra) against the divine. Socrates recognizes that 
his ‘error’ was to make a simple-minded and slightly ‘not respectful’ 
(doefjj) speech that claimed that Eros, a god, was evil. Socrates 
needed to ‘purify himself’ (xkaðýpacðaı) and gave his second speech, 
his palinode, praising Eros (242b8—243b7). We saw in Chapter 2 that 
in Plato’s view telling false stories about the gods is blasphemy 
(as opposed to ediġnula, “good speech’) and negatively affects the 
chances of success of sacrifices and prayers. Here he has Socrates 
consider it also ‘religiously incorrect. Socrates recognizes his error, 
corrects his ‘religious incorrectness’ by praising the god, that is, by 
using “good speech’ of him (265c1-3), and, that done, Socrates 
can ask the god for forgiveness and charis, that Eros, kindly and 
propitious, not take away Socrates’ erotic ‘craft but make him even 
more honoured among the handsome boys (257a6-9). The charm of 
the erotic subject and setting distract us, but Plato has given the scene 
a background of conventional cult logic. 
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Sex and marriage 


One is to marry, within the ages of 30 to 35, realizing that there is 
a way in which the human race, by its nature, shares in immor- 
tality, for which every person by nature has every desire. The desire 
for immortality is to become famous and not to lie nameless in 
death. The race of humans is something attached by nature to all 
time, which through to the end attends and will attend it; being 
immortal by leaving behind grandchildren, always being the same 
and one, by reproduction it shares in immortality. To deprive 
oneself of this willingly is never ‘religiously correct’. 


(The lawgiver in Plato, Laws 4.721b6—c7) 


In both the Republic and the Laws Plato is concerned to restrict sexual 
activity outside his highly regulated, state-controlled marriage/eugenics 
programme, and he does this in part by innovatively making approved 
marriages ‘sacred’ (iepoi) and, therefore, any violations in this regard 
‘religiously incorrect’!3 Much of this is captured in Socrates’ dialogue 
with Glaucon in the Republic, 5.458d9-e4: 


socraTEs: To have sex indiscriminately with one another or to do any other 
(such) thing is neither ‘religiously correct’ in the city of the eudaimones 
nor will the rulers allow it. 

GLAUCON: Yes, for it is not just.14 

SOCRATES: It is clear that next we will make the marriages sacred (fepovs) to the 
greatest extent we can. And the most beneficial marriages would be sacred. 


These beneficial marriages are to be made sacred by sacrifices and 
prayers of the priests, priestesses, and whole communitv,5 and one who 
at the wrong age participates in the marriage/procreation festivals com- 
mits an error (duápryua) which is both unjust and ‘religiously incorrect; 
the latter because the child produced will be born without the benefit of 
the sacrifices and prayers of the legitimate unions (5.461a3—bl).16 


13 PI. Lg. 8.838d6-839c6. Actual Greek marriages were not, so far as we know, con- 
sidered ‘sacred. On marriages in the Laws, see Morrow, 1960: 116, 120-1, 425, and 439-40. 

14 Plato’s lawgiver imagines that even monogamous birds and animals live ‘“re- 
ligiously correctly” and justly’ (Lg. 8.840d3-e2). 

15 In the Cretan city the exegetai determine for individuals the rituals appropriate 
for marriages that will be or are occurring or have occurred (Lg. 6.774e9—-775a3). The 
nature of these rituals is not specified. 

16 Cf. Lg.8.841d3—4, àbura dé radakðv orreppara kat voba. 
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Among other things, the fear that sexual activitv outside marriage 
is in no way ‘religiously correct’ will have the power to control it 
(Lg. 8.840c6—9). The deviants are, thus, all ‘religiously incorrect’, but the 
law-abiding group, those restraining the deviants, is “god-respecting’ 
(QcoceBés) and ‘honour-loving’ (¢iAdtipwov), and desires not bodies 
but the good ways of the soul (841c4-6). Although the law-abiders are 
‘god-respecting, Plato constructs most of this in terms of ‘religious 
correctness’ and not ‘proper respect for the gods, probably because in 
his new societies he bases it upon laws and customs, not on the cult 
of the gods.17 So, too, with incest, the grossest sexual perversion. It is 
subject to unwritten laws, and Xenophon’s Socrates claims that these 
laws must be god-given.!8 Plato's lawgiver says it is easily prevented 
because everyone hears, from childhood on, in everyday life and in the 
tragedies, that these things are in no way ‘religiously correct’ but are 
god-hated and the most shameful of shameful deeds (838b7—d2). 

On a related matter, Aristotle in the Politics (7.1335b22-6) foresees 
the need for abortions, and here the ‘religiously correct’ abortion is 
distinguished from the ‘incorrect’ one by whether the embryo has 
‘sensation’ (aic@yors) and ‘life. Presumably he means that the embryo 
should be aborted before it has started using sense organs.!9 


Treatment of living parents 


And they were ‘religiously correct’ in their ‘service’ towards their 
parents. 


(Gorgias, in an encomium for the war dead, VS 82 B 6) 


Among the acts of those who are ‘religiously correct’, according to 
Platos lawgiver in Laws 4.717a2-d3, is the honouring of living 


17 In Lg. 8.841d6—7 the lawgiver speaks of legal wives who have come into the 
house ‘with gods and sacred marriages. These are presumably the gods whom the 
law-abiders respect. Hera, traditionally a protector of Greek marriage, may have 
been among these. She has a cult in the Cretan city, and the lawgiver has her treasurer 
collect fines from men who would not marry or who paid excessive dowries 
(6.774a3—b4, d2—e3). On Hera in the Laws, see Morrow, 1960: 439. 

18 Xen. Mem. 4.4.19-20. Cf. Pl. Lg. 8.838a9—b6. 

19 On this and for an explication of Aristotle’s policy on abortion, see Kraut, 1997: 
154-6. 
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parents.20 In Chapter 1, in developing the analogy of humans to gods 
and children to parents, we surveyed the shared elements of ‘service’, 
charis, and honour, and here we turn to ‘religious correctness’ as 
it concerns children and parents.?! Custom (vóuos) dictates honour 
and care for fathers and obedience to parents, and a child acting 
otherwise would be ‘religiously incorrect’ and ‘it will not be better 
for him from gods or men’ (Rep. 5.463c7—-46). Euthyphro thinks 
most people would consider it ‘religiously incorrect’ for a son to 
prosecute his father for murder, although such people, he claims, 
‘do not know how the divine stands concerning what is “religiously 
correct” and what is not’ (76 Oefov ws eyes Tob ócíov mépı Kal Tob 
avootov) (Euthphr. 4d9-e3). In the Crito Plato has the Laws claim that 
it is ‘not “religiously correct” to treat with force a mother or a father’ 
(51c1-2). In Laws 9.880e6—881b2 such behaviour finds punishment 
in both this life and the next. And, of course, the slaying of a mother 
or father is a ‘religiously incorrect’ act of audacitv.22 Aristotle, too, 
makes 'disgraces, voluntary and involuntary killings, fights, and 
verbal abuse’ of parents ‘religiously incorrect’ (Pol. 2.1262a25-8).?3 

The communal marriages Plato recommends in Book 5 of the 
Republic complicate the recognition of fathers and mothers, but 
Plato is concerned to maintain traditional elements of the parent/ 
child relationship. His citizens are to name as their ‘fathers’ and 
‘mothers’ those who participated in the mating festival at the 
time they were conceived. But names are not enough. Socrates 
(5.463c7—d6) asks: 


Will you establish by law for them family names only, or that they also do all 
the actions that are in accord with the names? That is, concerning fathers, 
what acts custom (vġuos) dictates concerning respect, care, and having to be 
obedient to parents, or otherwise it would not be better for the individual 


20 On the religious aspects of respect for parents in the Laws, see Reverdin, 1945: 
195-9. 

21 For ‘religious correctness’ and, usually, not ‘proper respect’ in regard to parents, 
see pp. 37, 141 n. 2, and 170 n. 81. 

22 Lg. 9.881a7-8. Cf. Lg. 9.87247—e9 and Rep. 10.615c7—d2. For the way in which a 
city ‘makes itself religiously correct’ after one of its citizens has killed his father, 
mother, brother, or child, see Lg. 9.873a4—cl. 

23 For the claim that Aristotle himself does not believe ‘the holy [our “religiously 
correct”] (in the religious sense) is a legitimate moral concept’ and that in this 
passage he is describing only ‘reputable opinions’, see Mayhew, 1996. 
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from gods and men since he would be doing things neither ‘religiously 
correct’ nor just if he should do things other than these.24 


Miscellaneous 


For Plato’s Socrates suicide is ‘religiously incorrect’ because humans 
are the property of the gods and the gods would be angry if their 
property self-destructed without their orders (Phd. 62a5—c8). So, too, 
is it ‘religiously incorrect’ to speak of wishing a friend dead (Euthd. 
283e4—6). Finally, we may conclude from Diogenes’ argument to 
the contrary (frag. V B 132 [G] = D.L. 6.73) that Greeks considered 
cannibalism ‘religiously incorrect'25 


‘Religious correctness’ in general 


There is the inclination among scholars to see two aspects of 
6a.6Tys—which we have been translating as ‘religious correctness’. 
The primary reference is to human behaviour and things concerning 
the gods and the sacred.26 A secondary, less common reference, it is 
claimed, is to human behaviour and things in which the gods are not 
explicitly interested, and into this category are placed rites for the 
dead, oaths, murder, and the treatment of parents, xenoi, and peers.27 
The distinction has been recently reaffirmed by Kearns (OCD$, 
p. 1301): “cios tends to specialize into meaning that which is proper 
and lawful in regard to holy things, or to conventional morality 
(emphasis mine). The question, in short, is whether oo.d7y is always 
‘religious correctness’ or may be found also as purely secular ‘social 


24 Aristotle, in criticizing the communal marriages of Plato’s Republic, claims it 
would be difficult, given this arrangement, to avoid 'disgraces (aixias), voluntary and 
involuntary killings, battles, and verbal abuse, no one of which is “religiously correct” 
in regard to fathers and mothers’ (Pol. 2.1262a25—8). See Saunders, 1995: 114. 

25 Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus also recommended the eating of the dead, 
even relatives, ‘in critical circumstances’. See the evidence in Pearson, 1891, frags. 184 
and 185 and pp. 212-13. 

26 As expressly stated by Polybius (22.10.8): ra mpos Tovs avOpwmous ĊikaLa Kal TA 
mpos Tovs Beovs daa. Cf. Eur. Suppl. 39-40, Antiphon 1.25 and 5.82, and Hyperides 
6.22. See also Introduction, pp. 11-12. 

27 These are categories as formulated by Rudhardt, 1958: 30-6. 
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correctness. We have seen in the philosophical sources ċĠo1os and its 
cognates many times applied to actions of direct concern to the gods, 
such as stealing sacred property, sacrifice, and telling the truth about 
the deities. But it also applied to what might seem to us issues of 
‘conventional morality’, such as sex and marriage and the treatment 
of living parents. Plato has, however, introduced for these a religious 
dimension, adding sacrifices and prayers to marriage and having the 
gods punish those who maltreat parents. For him, at least, the gods 
are explicitly interested in human behaviour in these areas, and so 
‘religious correctness, not just “social correctness’, is at issue. davd7 ys 
maintains throughout its primary meaning.28 


28 ‘Religious correctness’ is, in fact, appropriate in all the passages that Rudhardt 
cites for his ‘secondary’ meaning of dovos: Aesch. Sept. 1010, Soph. Aj. 1404-6, Eur. 
Cyc. 125, Dem. 23.68, Xen. Hell. 2.4.42, Din. 1.86, Antiph. 5.14 and 91, 6.2 and 10 and 
48, and Tetralogies 1.2.2, 2.3.3, 3.2.2, Isoc. 14.2, Thuc. 3.56, and Pl. Rep. 5.463c-d, 
Phd. 114b-c, and Lg. 2.663b. All concern matters of sanctuaries, oaths, murder, 
family, xenoi, or supplication—all issues with which we have seen or will see the 
gods intimately concerned. New and noteworthy is Thuc. 3.56, that it is Ġorov to repel 
an invader of one’s country. 

Although Adkins (1960: 132-8), discussing primarily tragedy and Herodotus, does 
not distinguish between eùoeßńýs and Ġoros, he properly notes that the gods were 
believed to uphold some moral relationships between men and that ‘it seems difficult 
to deny that the fifth-century Greek, in using the words, had this aspect of the gods in 
mind’ (133). 

Dover (1974: 252-3), in a section entitled ‘Extensions of Piety’ where he argues 
that there was a ‘convergence of social and political morality with religion’ in the 
orators, sees instances where dovos means simply ‘legal’ (Dem. 29.39) or ‘procedur- 
ally correct’ (Dem. 57.58, Ant. 5.8, Is. 9.34, Lyc. Leoc. 34), and where avdatos is used 
of dishonesty (Dem. 33.10), illegality (Aeschin. 3.91), ingratitude (Dem. 53.3), 
objectionable character (Aeschin. 1.95), political blackmail (Dem. 25.48), unpatriotic 
argument (Dem. 8.8), and has more general, but not obviously religious, moral, and 
political connotations (And. 1.19 and 23, Dem. 19.156). Dem. 57.58 and Aeschin. 
3.91 are irrelevant, but for the others I have argued (1983: 138-9 n. 41) that most of 
Dover’s examples can be explained in religious terms such as funeral rites and respect 
owed to parents, murder, maintenance of oaths, treason, and the religious behaviour 
of the defendant. The few remaining examples probably reflect casual use of ġvdo1os 
and doeBys as invective, upon each use of which we should not hang a theological 
conclusion. The orators’ uses of davos and dvĠoros do not, therefore, by themselves 
justify the claim of an extension of ‘religious correctness’ to purely secular behaviour. 
Parker’s claim (2005a: 362 n. 155) that ‘the ideal of ócía [= davd7ns] bridges the 
ritual and moral spheres’ is correct if taken to mean that daia bridges the ritual and 
moral spheres with which the gods were thought to be concerned. 

For the phrase Ġora kai iepa meaning ‘non-sacred and sacred’, see Introduction, 
n. 39. 
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There are a few cases, as there are in the orators, where the 
religious aspects of Ġc1os are not clear. For both Plato and Aristotle 
truth is a matter of ósıótys. For Plato's lawgiver it is neither legal/ 
conventional (vġurpor) nor Ġotov not to say what one thinks to be the 
truth (Lg. 9.861d2—4) and for Aristotle (EN 1.1096aI4—17) it is a 
matter of oo.d7ys, especially for philosophers, to value truth over 
friends. In the funeral oration of the Menexenus (245d6—e2) to give 
up Greeks to non-Greeks (BapBdpors), as happened in the Peace of 
Antalcidas in 387, is described as a ‘shameful and åvócıov deed’. In 
the Laws (11.914e3—4) a master may seize his slave and treat him 
however he wishes, so long as it is within the bounds of rò Ġorov. We 
could offer special pleading for each of the above examples, for 
example, that by introducing the term éavov Plato and Aristotle are 
metaphorically raising the telling of truth to the level of religious law, 
not reducing the conception of éavov to the secular. So, too, of giving 
Greeks over to non-Greeks. But even if such special pleading is 
disallowed, the examples of dovos as possibly ‘social correctness’ are 
rare compared to its dominant usage, in the philosophers, as ‘reli- 
gious correctness.?? 


MATTERS MOSTLY OF ‘PROPER RESPECT 
FOR THE GODS’ 


Is not a human being the most ‘god respecting’ (eooeBéorarov) 
of all animals? 


(The Athenian lawgiver in Plato, Laws 10.902b5-6) 


Do you not see that the most long lasting and wise of human 
institutions, that is, city states and peoples, are the ‘most god 
respecting’ (eoceBéorara) and that the wisest times of life are 
most concerned with gods? 


(Socrates to Aristodemus, in Xenophon, Memorabilia 1.4.16) 


29 For examples where there may well be a religious connotation but the context is 
unclear, see PI. Lg. 9.874c7, and Arist. EN 9.1166b5-6 and Pol. 1.1253a34—7. On PI. 
Rep. 2.368b7—c3 see p. 203. 
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How might one ‘hit the target of “proper respect” (eċoefera), 
success in which brings rewards from the gods and good hopes 
in life to the individual? Plato’s lawgiver raises and answers this 
question in Laws 4.717a3—718a6.3° First one must pay honours 
(rywas véuwv) to the Olympian gods and those gods who uphold 
the city (rods TIP TĠAW exovras),3! secondly to the chthonic gods; 
after these gods, the sensible person (é€u¢pwv) would perform the 
rituals (ĠppidZo1ro)82 for the daimones,33 and, after them, for heroes. 
Next are the private sanctuaries (¿ôpúuara)’4 of ancestral gods 
(rarpġwv Bedv), with rites performed all in accordance with the 
law.3> After these come the honours of living parents, the nature 
of and reasons for which we surveyed in Chapter 1. To dead parents, 
last in the list, is owed a burial based on the ‘soundest thinking’ 
(swġpoveoTATI tady) and annual care that brings them ‘adornment’. 
‘If we do these things and live in this way each of us on each occasion 
would receive our deserved reward from the gods and those who are 
more powerful than us'6 and would spend most of our life in good 
hopes. And the lawgiver prefaces this description with the claim that 
‘for those who are “religiously incorrect” (dvooto1s), much labour 
concerning the gods is in vain, but for all those who are “religiously 
correct” that labour is most opportune’ (717a2-3).37 


30 On this critical passage, see Morrow, 1960: 450-1, 464, and 467. 

31 For the Olympian gods and those gods who uphold the city being the same, see 
ibid. 435 n. 124. 

32 By the dpyia of Ġppidlorro we should understand sacrifices, processions, 
and dances (as listed in Plut. Num. 8.3). There is no suggestion (pace Morrow, ibid. 
462-3) of mystery rites here. 

33 On Plato’s idiosyncratic daimones, see pp. 22-7. 

34 {Spduara are elsewhere almost always ‘sanctuaries’ or ‘cult statues, and Plato’s 
use of the participle dpy.a€oueva is puzzling, unless we assume he is being unusually 
elliptical here. Then the full expression would be ‘to honour their sanctuaries and to 
celebrate the rites in them’. See England, 1921, on Lg. 4.717b3 and Morrow, 1960: 462. 

35 ‘According to the law’ reflects Plato's concern, discussed earlier, that private 
sanctuaries and rituals be largely eliminated. The sanctuaries here are, however, of 
‘ancestral gods’, not of gods recently introduced on a whim. 

36 Presumably ‘those more powerful’ (of kpeiroves) would include daimones, 
heroes, and living and dead parents. Morrow (1960: 465) would limit them to the 
dead. 

37 The lawgiver comes to this statement by a Platonic, not popular argument. The 
‘evil person’ is impure in the soul, and, because he is impure, any ritual he would 
perform would be ‘religiously incorrect’ and therefore unsuccessful. On this argu- 
ment, see p. 65 and Morrow, 1960: 400. 
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‘Proper respect’ thus encompasses gods, both Olympian and 
chthonic, Plato’s daimones, heroes, and parents living and dead. It 
has two components, showing them honour and performing their 
rituals, and both must be done in ways that are ‘religiously correct’. 
These are things a person of ‘sound thoughts’ would do. Finally, this 
‘proper respect’ brings to the worshipper rewards and good hopes in 
this life. With this introduction we can begin to look in more detail at 
these and other areas of ‘proper respect’. 


Sacrifice 


Socrates thought the gods feel the most charis at honours from the 
people ‘most properly respectful’, and he praised this epic line, 
Sacrifice to the immortal gods to the best of your ability.38 


(Xenophon, Memorabilia 1.3.3) 


To sacrifice wrongly was ‘religiously incorrect’, but not to sacrifice at 
all was not to ‘show proper respect’ (doeBés) for the gods. As part of 
his argument that Socrates was ‘properly respectful of the gods, 
indeed, 'most respectful of them' (Mem. 1.1.20), Xenophon claims 
that Socrates did, in fact, ''recognize the gods” whom the city 
“recognized” ’, and twice uses as his first proof of this that Socrates 
regularly sacrificed and participated in the sacrifices of the city 
(Mem. 1.1.2 and Ap. 11). The implication is that sacrificing shows 
‘proper respect for the gods’. So, too, ‘good speech’ (eddnia) at the 
sacrifice shows “proper respect’ (Pl. Lg. 7.821c6—-d4). Theopompus 
story of the Magnesian Clearchus illustrates, among other things, 
that ‘proper respect’ consists of zealously sacrificing at the proper 
times, both privately and in state festivals.3? Xenophon has Socrates 
claim that a person who lacked a sense of charis, the mutual exchange 
of pleasing favours, could not sacrifice in a ‘properly respectful way’ 
(Mem. 2.2.13). There the failure of the sacrifice seems to depend 
on the individual’s lack of a proper attitude and understanding of 
humans’ relationship to the gods. 


38 Hesiod, Op. 336. 
39 Porphyry, Abst. 2.16, for which see pp. 62-4. 
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Oaths 


Socrates once served on the Boule and swore the bouleutic oath, in 
which there was a provision that he would serve in accordance 
with the laws. He was the presiding officer in the Ecclesia when the 
people were eager, contrary to the laws, to impose by a single vote 
the death penalty on all the nine generals with Thrasyllus and 
Erasinides.4? Socrates was not willing to bring the vote even 
though the people were angry with him and many powerful 
people were threatening him. He thought it more important to 
keep his oath than to win the favour (yapicac@ar) of the people 
unjustly and to protect himself against those making threats. For 
he thought that gods are concerned with men, but not in the way 
the majority of people (of 70/20i) think. For those think that the 
gods know some things but not others. But Socrates believed the 
gods know all things—things said, done, and even planned in 
silence—and that they are present everywhere, and that they give 
signs to humans about all human affairs. 

I wonder, then, how in the world Athenians were persuaded that 
Socrates was not ‘sound thinking’ (owġpoveiv) about the gods, a 
man who never said or did anything showing ‘lack of respect’ about 
gods, but rather said and did such things which a man would say and 
do who was and was thought to be the ‘most properly respectful’ 


(Xenophon, Memorabilia 1.1.18—20) 


At the close of his first speech in Plato’s Apology, Socrates reminds the 
jurors of their oath and says that ‘we must not make you accustomed 
to swearing falsely, nor must you become so accustomed, for neither 
of us would be “properly respectful” ’. If Socrates persuaded or, by his 
pleading, compelled the jurors to violate their oath, he would be 
teaching them ‘to believe that the gods do not exist, and, in his 
defence, would be charging against himself that he did not ‘recognize 
the gods’ (35c5-d6).41 In the Laws (12.948b3-—d1) the lawgiver claims 


40 On this trial of the nine generals for failing to collect the dead after the naval 
victory at Arginusae in 406 Bce, see Pl. Ap. 32a4—c2 and Xen. Hell. 1.6.24—7.35. 

41 Plato in the Laws elaborates on the deleterious effects of a perjurer in society. 
People should not have to associate with perjurers: ‘For it would be a terrible thing, 
when many lawsuits have occurred in a city, to know that almost half (the litigants) 
have sworn falsely, and that these are people who are together without qualms 
in common messes, other associations, and private get-togethers’ (12.948d8-e4). 
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that the contemporary prevalence of perjury is owed to three beliefs: 
some humans do not believe the gods exist,42 some think the gods 
have no concern for us, but most believe the gods can be persuaded 
by small sacrifices and ‘fawnings’ to free us from punishments for 
perjury. The author of the Rhetoric to Alexander (1432a34—b4) adds 
and attempts to counter a fourth possibility, that perjurers believe it 
is possible to escape the notice of the gods when one gives false oaths 
in their names and thereby to escape punishment from them. The 
merchants who practise casual perjury in the marketplace take no 
thought of gods (udev dpovrilyn Oedv) (Pl. Lg. 11.916e6—-917a2).43 
The lack of gods’ concern for humans did not induce Epicurus to 
violate his oaths: he reportedly used oaths and ‘guarded’ them and 
urged his followers to ‘guard oaths and invocations of the gods’ 
(Philodemus, On Piety 820-40, 1451-61 [O]).44 Diagoras of Melos 
first began to disbelieve in the existence of the gods when, we are told, 
he was wronged by someone who swore a false oath and then did not 
suffer because of it.5 The linking of perjury, the violation of an oath 
in a god’s name, with disbelief in the gods’ existence and concern for 
men or attention to them, and with the belief that they can be bribed 
suggests why, in the philosophical tradition, perjury is treated as a 
matter of ‘proper respect for the gods.4° Craftsmen are the sacred 


The concern, in part, is that the perjurers will corrupt others: the individual who does 
not believe the gods exist and openly talks about ‘sacrifices and oaths’ and laughs at 
others must be imprisoned. If he were not, he would make others like himself 
(10.908c6-d1). Xenoi, however, will be allowed to give and receive oaths in legal 
proceedings because, unlike citizens, they will ‘not grow old in the city’ and, if they 
commit perjury, ‘make others like themselves’ (12.949b6—c3). 


42 Cf. Lg. 10.908c1-d1. 

43 Cf Lg. 3.701c1-2. 

44 We know of no formal oath sworn by Epicurus, but he used and treated simple 
invocations of gods such as ‘By Zeus’ in his writings, and they generated much 
discussion by later commentators. See Obbink, 1996: 425-6, 522. 

45 Frag. T57 [WI] = Sext. Emp., Math. 9.53. See Versnel, 1981a: 40. Pythagoras, 
reportedly, bid his disciples ‘to swear oaths rarely, but, having made use of them, in all 
ways to abide by them’ (D.S. 10.9.1-2). The Stoics Cleanthes (SVF 1.581) and 
Chrysippus (2.197) attempted more precise definitions and descriptions of perjury, 
on which see Evans, 1974. 

46 Cf. Xenophanes, VS 21 A 14; Xen. Mem. 1.1.18-20; PI. Ap. 35c5-d3 and 
Lg. 11.917a9-b4; and Arist. Rh. 1.1377a19-29. In Plato only one form of perjury was 
acceptable, violation of the lover’s oath. In the always playful Symposium (183b5-c2), Plato 
has Pausanias claim that ‘most people’ assume the gods forgive lovers who falsely swear the 
adpodiatov dpxov. Cf. Phlb. 65c5—d2. It is also worth noting that Plato has the famously 
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property (ċepav) of Hephaestus and Athena as are soldiers of Ares and 
Athena, and if these two groups lie about their activities, they would 
not be ‘respecting’ (ażċovuċvovs) their ancestors (11.920d7—921a5).4” 
Keeping one’s oath is primarily a matter of having ‘proper respect’ for 
the deities, especially in believing they exist, not of ‘religious correct- 
ness'48 In addition, Aristotle (Rh. 1.1377a25—6) can recommend that 
a litigant defend his giving an oath by the claim that ‘it is “properly 
respectful” to be willing to entrust the matter to the gods’. 


Treatment of xenoi and suppliants 


In comparison to those of citizens, almost all the misdeeds 
(duaprýuara) of xenoi and against them are to be associated 
with an avenging god.9 The xenos, being without comrades and 
kinsmen, is more pitied by men and gods. Therefore the one who 
can avenge him helps more eagerly, and the daimon and god of 
xenoi, following Zeus Xenios,” especially are able to help him. 
Therefore it is a matter of much caution (edAaBelas) for one who 
has even a little foresight to come to the end of his life having 
committed no misdeed concerning xenoi.5! And of misdeeds against 
xenoi and native inhabitants, greatest is that concerning suppliants 
(ikċras). The suppliant has reached a compact with the god, and 
that god becomes a special protector of the one who has suffered so 
that he who has suffered would not ever suffer unavenged. 


(The Lawgiver in Plato, Laws 5.729e3—730a9) 


agnostic Protagoras make students reluctant to pay his full fees go into a sanctuary and 
‘swear’ how much they think his lessons are worth and pay that (Prt. 328b6—c2). 


47 On this see Reverdin, 1945: 68. 

48 The distinctions here are predominant but not absolute. In the passage quoted 
above, Socrates claims that to persuade others to violate oaths is also not good 
(kaAd), just, or ‘religiously correct’ (doa) (Ap. 35c5-d1). In Rep. 2.363d5 ‘religious 
correctness’ and keeping one’s oath may be paired or may be separate items. In the 
orators, too, oaths are primarily a matter of ‘proper respect for the gods’: e.g. Isoc. 
1.13, Dem. 9.16, 18.7, 23.96, 24.34, 57.17, and Lycurg., Leoc. 76. In 18.217 Demos- 
thenes relates it to ‘religious correctness’ and in 48.52 makes perjury an injustice 
against the gods. We have seen above, n. 2, that Antiphon in the same speech (6) once 
calls perjurers ‘most not respectful’ (33) and once ‘most religiously incorrect’ (48). 

49 If a xenos is wronged in a border dispute, he has the protection of Zeus Xenios, 
and the lawbreaker is subject to two punishments, the ‘first from the gods, the second 
under the law’ (PI. Lg. 8.842e6—843a8). 

50 On this expression, see Morrow, 1960: 458 n. 200. 

51 Cf. Lg. 9.879el-6. 
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Plato puts foreigners (xenoi) living in or near his Cretan city’? under 
the protection of Zeus Xenios and the daimon and god who attend 
Zeus Xenios. In receiving foreign men and women, in not periodic- 
ally expelling them, and in sending out their own citizens as xenoi to 
other cities, Plato’s citizens are ‘honouring Zeus Xenios (Lg. 
12.953d8-e4). Crimes against xenoi and suppliants are a particular 
concern to the gods, and therefore they are described in terms of 
respect and fear of the gods involved, not of ‘religious correctness’.53 


True beliefs about the gods 


The individual who holds onto the belief that the gods can be 
bribed by gifts is, perhaps, the one who, of all those who are ‘not 
respectful, most justly would be judged to be most evil and ‘most 
not respectful’ (kákiorós Te elvat Kal doefeoTATOS). 


(The Cretan Cleinias in Plato, Laws 10.907bl-4) 


Plato is deeply concerned in the Laws to dispel three false beliefs 
about the gods: that they do not exist; that they have no concern for 
human affairs; or that they can be bribed with gifts. We have seen that 
to describe the deities and their activities rightly or wrongly is a 
question of ‘religious correctness’ (601679s), but in the Laws actually 
to hold one of these beliefs (Ġdċar), as Cleinias describes above, is 
‘lack of respect’ (doefera).55 To not believe the gods exist is to be one 


52 On foreign residents in the city of the Laws, see Morrow, 1960: 144-8. 

53 For parallels to Plato’s conception of suppliants and the protection of the gods 
in poetry, the orators, and historians, see Naiden, 2006: 122-9. 

54 For Plato’s use of doċfera in this context, see Bolkestein, 1936: 200. One may 
perhaps see also a similar distinction between ‘proper respect’ and ‘religious correctness’ 
in the essay On the Sacred Disease by a Hippocratic author. He complains of individuals 
who claim that by practising magic and sacrificing they can bring down the moon, 
eclipse the sun, and create storms and good weather, rain, droughts, rough sea, and 
barren land. If this were so, none of these things would be divine but human, if the power 
of the divine can be overpowered and enslaved by a human’s plans. For the author, such 
people talk much of ‘the divine’ and the 'daimonion. But they are not talking about 
‘proper respect; as they think they are, but rather about a ‘lack of respect; that the gods do 
not exist, and their ‘proper respect’ and ‘divine’ show, in fact, a ‘lack of respect’ and 
‘religious incorrectness' (3.16-4.16). Here, as in the philosophical tradition, mistaken 
beliefs about the nature and activities of the gods and propagating those beliefs are 
indicative of a ‘lack of respect’ and ‘religious incorrectness. 
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of those who are not ‘properly respectful’ (10.886e6—887a8). So, too, 
those who erect private sanctuaries of the gods are among the ‘not 
respectful’, thinking that in secret they are making the gods propi- 
tious by their sacrifices and prayers (10.910a7—b3). Clever men, poets 
and others, argue that gods exist only by convention, not by nature, 
and as a result ‘lack of respect’ falls upon the young men who now 
think that ‘the gods are not such as the law orders they must be 
thought of’ (10.890a5—7). This ‘lack of respect’ resides in the soul 
that has been misled by false arguments, and as a result such people 
are in error about the real existence (rs ċvrws odaias) of the gods 
(10.891e5—-9). One can also be led into ‘lack of respect’ by observing 
the personal and public successes and honours of evil and unjust men 
and therefore coming to the conclusion that gods scorn human 
affairs and pay no attention to their activities (10.899d8—900b3). 
Plato’s lawgiver advises a boy that his opinions will change over 
time, but for now he ‘should not dare to show any “lack of respect” 
concerning the gods until he forms a clear, mature belief (ôóyua) 
about them’ (10.888c7—d3). For the Stoics, the celestial bodies were 
gods or embodied the divine, and therefore Cleanthes could claim 
that Aristarchus of Samos should be charged with ‘lack of respect’ for 
‘moving the ċoria of the cosmos’, that is, for moving the earth from 
the centre of the universe (SVF 1.500 = Plutarch, Mor. 923a). So, too, 
Epicurus wrote of ‘proper respect’ concerning one’s beliefs about the 
gods: ‘It is not the one who does away with (dvaipwv) the gods of the 
many who is “not respectful”, but the one who attaches to the gods 
the beliefs of the many’ (D.L. 10.123). In each instance ‘lack of respect 
for the gods’ results from false beliefs, however engendered.55 


Introducing new gods 


One might expect the introduction of new gods to be a matter of 
‘religious correctness, but it was in fact treated under the category of 
‘lack of respect’ (doċfera). Two of the charges of the indictment 


55 Cf. Xenophanes’ claim (VS 21 A 12 = Arist. Rh. 2.1399b6-9) that ‘similarly 
those show a “lack of respect” who say the gods were born as do those who say they 
died’, with Aristotle’s comment, ‘For in both ways it happens that the gods do not at 
some time exist. 
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against Socrates form a pair, that he was introducing new deities 
(daimonia) and did not 'recognize the gods' whom the citv 'recog- 
nized'56 For the second, the charge of ‘lack of respect for the gods’ is 
perfectly appropriate. For the first, ‘introducing new deities, ‘lack of 
respect’ would be correct only if the promotion of new deities were 
thought to threaten the respect in which traditional deities were 


held.57 


HONOURING THE GODS 


One need not examine everv problem or proposition but the ones 
about which that person would be at a loss who needs discussion 
and not chastisement or sense-perception. Those who are at a loss 
whether or not it is necessary to honour the gods and to love 
(dvaràr) their parents need chastisement. Those who are at a loss 
whether or not snow is white need sense-perception. 


(Aristotle, Topics 1.105a3-7) 


‘Proper respect’ (eùoéßera) for the gods is demonstrated in the 
honouring of them.58 ‘Someone would most correctly hit the target 
of “proper respect” if he rendered honours’ to the Olympian and 
city-supporting gods and to the chthonic deities (PI. Lg. 4.717a6—b1). 
We have seen, since the first pages of this book, ‘honouring the gods’ 
linked with ‘proper respect’, prayers, sacrifices, festivals, dedications, 
and, more generally, with ‘service to the gods’. It is now possible, with 
only brief summaries of this previous material, to treat ‘honouring 
the gods, a major component of ‘proper respect for the gods’, on its 
own. 


56 For the sources for the wording of the indictment, see Ch. 3, n. 13. 

57 Phryne, too, was charged with ‘lack of respect’ for introducing a new god. 
See Ch. 3 n. 13. All this may be only a matter of Athenian legal terminology. 
The Athenians had a law against ‘lack of respect, but not one against ‘religious 
incorrectness. Parker (2005b: 66) notes that ‘there was no specific law against 
“introducing new gods”, but to have introduced the wrong ones in the wrong 
circumstances might form an item in an indictment for impiety. 

58 On honour in general and in a religious context, see Irwin, 1999: 334; Mikalson, 
1991: 165-202; and Lloyd-Jones, 1987. 
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Honour and gifts betokening honour (yépa) are, along with charis, 
what gods receive from humans (PI. Euthphr. 15a6-11, proposition 7 
in Ch. 1). For Epicurus the divine (rò Ġarudviov) had no need of 
any honour, but it is our inborn nature (ġvoexċv) to honour it, 
especially with ‘religiously correct’ assumptions about it but also 
with the practices handed down in the ancestral tradition (frag. 386 
[Usener]). If one asks why honour should be considered a ‘divine 
good’, as Plato calls it (Lg. 5.727a3—4), or, otherwise put, why honour 
in particular is the appropriate return to the gods, one must turn 
to Aristotle’s more general discussion of the nature of honour. It is, 
he says, the greatest of the “external goods,59 the one which we give 
to the gods, the prize for the finest things (EN 4.1123b17—21).°° 
Honour is the gift (yépas) for virtue and benefactions, and ‘one 
who provides no good to the community is not held in honour, 
because a communal thing is given to the one who benefits the 
community, and honour is that communal thing’ (EN 8.1163b3-8). 
‘All who have benefited their cities and peoples or had the ability 
to do so found honour’ (Pol. 5.1310b34—6). And, finally, ‘honour 
belongs by nature both to a ruler and to a god in relation to that 
which is ruled’ (EE 7.1242b19-20). These comments of Aristotle on 
the honours of individuals and kings*! suggest why the Greeks chose 
honour as the appropriate reward for the benefactions of their gods: 
it was the particular reward given, on the human level, to those who 
gave benefits to the community or had the power to do so. 

Among the relatively few discussions of ‘proper respect’ in Socratic 
literature is the following belaboured conversation that Xenophon 
gives to Socrates and Euthydemus (Mem. 4.6.2-4): 


SOCRATES: Tell me, Euthvdemus, what kind of thing do you think ‘proper 
respect’ is? 

EUTHYDEMUs: A very fine thing, by Zeus. 

SOCRATES: Then can you tell me what kind of person ‘the properly respectful 
one’ (6 edaeBrs) is? 


59 “External goods’ such as friends, wealth, political power, good birth, and good 
children are distinguished from the goods of the soul and the body. See EN 
1.1098b12-14 and 1099a31-b3. 

60 Cf. EE 7.1242b19-20. 

61 On the analogy of kings to gods, based in large part on their similar ripai, see 
pp. 34-6. 
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EUTHYDEMUus: He seems to me to be the person honouring the gods.62 

socraTEs: Is it possible to honour the gods in whatever way one wishes? 

EUTHYDEMUus: No, there are laws (vdjo1) in accordance with which it is 
necessary to honour the gods. 

SOCRATES: Would not the one who knew these laws know how it is 
necessary to honour the gods? 

EUTHYDEMUus: I think so. 

SOCRATES: The one who knows how it is necessary to honour the gods does 
not think, does he, that it is necessary to do this in a way different from 
that he knows? 

EUTHYDEMUs: No, he does not. 

SOCRATES: Does anvone honour gods in a wav different from the wav in 
which he thinks he must honour them? 

EUTHYDEMUus: I don't think so. 

SOCRATES: Then would the one who knows the laws/conventions (rà vċurua) 
about the gods honour the gods in the legal/conventional way?® 

EUTHYDEMUS: Certainly. 

SOCRATES: Does not the one who honours them in the legal/conventional 
way honour them in the way it is necessary to honour them? 

EUTHYDEMUs: Yes, for how would he not? 

socraTEs: And is the one honouring them in the way it is necessary 
‘properly respectful’? 

EUTHYDEMUS: Certainly. 

SOCRATES: Therefore the one knowing the laws/conventions about the gods 
might properly be defined by us as ‘properly respectful’? 

EUTHYDEMUs: That seems right to me. 


Here ‘proper respect’ for the gods is not just to honour them but 
to do so in accord with existing laws/conventions. And we will not 
be surprised that in the Socratic tradition it is based primarily on 
'knowledge'.64 


62 A fragment of Theodectes' defence of Socrates also illustrates this connection. 
Socrates had been charged with ‘lack of respect’, and Theodectes posed this question 
about Socrates: “Whom of the gods whom the city “recognizes” has Socrates not 
honoured?’ (Arist. Rh. 2.1399a8—10). 

63 By substituting vóuıua for vduor Socrates seems to be expanding the discussion 
from ‘laws’ to both ‘laws and conventions’. 

64 In two of the definitions reputedly culled from Plato’s writings (Def. 412e14— 
413a2), ‘proper respect’ (edc¢Beva) is defined in similar terms: ‘it is the proper 
understanding (úróànyıs p64) about the honour of the gods’ and ‘it is knowledge 
(emorijun) about the honour of the gods. 
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The laws according to which one is ‘to honour the gods’ are, 
according to Xenophon’s Socrates, those of the city: ‘When someone 
asks the god in Delphi how he might acquire charis (xapiċo1ro) with 
the gods, he answers, “By the law of the city”. And it is the law 
everywhere to please (dpeoreofar) gods according to one’s means 
with sacrifices. How then might one better and more “properly 
respectfully” (edoeBéorepov) honour gods than by doing as the laws 
order?’ In addition to following laws and conventions, one must do as 
much as one can: ‘It is necessary not to fall short of one’s means in any 
way because, when one does this, he is then obviously not honouring 
the gods. Therefore one must, leaving aside nothing, honour the gods 
according to one’s means and be confident of and expect the greatest 
good things’ (Mem. 4.3.16-17). According to Theophrastus (On Piety, 
frag. 7.6-8 [Pétscher]), ‘to those who have created for us the greatest 
goods we must give the greatest returns from the most valuable things, 
especially if the gods are responsible for these things’. The author of the 
Rhetoric to Alexander considers it a reasonable claim that ‘the gods are 
better intentioned to those who honour them more’ (1423b16-18), 
but Aristotle makes the important point that ‘it is not possible (to 
return equal value) in all matters, as, for example, in the honours 
towards the gods and parents. For no one might ever pay back their 
value, but the person serving gods and parents to the limit of his 
means seems to be good’ (EN 8.1163b15—18). Finally, Theophrastus, 
using an analogy from human relations, offers another perspective on 
the appropriate ‘attitude’ in giving honours, here in the form of first- 
fruit offerings, to the gods (frag. 8.21-4): 


First-fruits should not be made as though it were some secondary affair, but 
with all eagerness. The honours ought to be like [those we give to humans] 
when we give them front-row seats [in the theatre and at games] for the 
good things [they have done for us], and when we move out of their way 
[when they pass], and when we offer them our seats. These honours ought 
not to be like payments of contractual obligations. 


In the philosophical sources most discussion is of honouring the 
gods in general, but there are a couple of specific examples. For 
Plato's lawgiver, if an individual does not pay a craftsman his 
duly contracted wages, he dishonours Zeus Poliouchos and Athena 
(Lg. 11.921b7—c5). Similarly in the proper treatment of xenoi one 
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is honouring Zeus Xenios (12.953d8—e4).65 For Plato's lawgiver, 
one who honours and respects (cefiduevos) the group of family 
gods would reasonably have the birth gods kindly (edvous) towards 
his begetting of children (Lg. 5.729c5—-8). And Aristotle allows adult 
males, but them alone, to honour ‘on behalf of themselves, their 
children and wives’ those gods whose cult featured obscenities and 
ridicule (Pol. 7.1336b14—23). Besides honouring gods themselves, 
one should also honour their sanctuaries, altars, and statues (Xen. 
Mem. 1.1.14 and Pl. Lg. 8.848c9-d5, 11.931al-4). And, since in 
Platonic terms ‘of all one’s possessions his soul is, after the gods, 
most divine (Merċraror), it must be honoured (5.726a2—727b4, 
728a8—b2). Honour is due to parents as to gods (Aristotle, EN 
9.1165a24), and this contributes to the analogy of child/parent to 
worshipper/god described in Chapter 1. But, as we have seen above, 
it would seem that, at least in the philosophical tradition, ‘honouring 
parents’ was more a matter of ‘religious correctness’ (Ġo16Tns), 
‘honouring gods’ of ‘proper respect’ (eżoċfera).66 

Humans honour gods because they exist and do or can help them 
in important ways. Conversely, the existence of the gods can be 
inferred from the honours they receive. Pericles reportedly had put 
it as follows in the fifth century: “We do not see the gods themselves, 
but we infer their immortality from the honours they have and from 
the good things they provide us’ (Plutarch, Pericles 8.6).67 A century 
later the founder of Stoicism Zeno formulated somewhat the same 
idea in a syllogism: ‘One might reasonably honour the gods. But one 
might not reasonably honour those who do not exist. Therefore the 
gods exist’ (SVF 1.152 = Sext. Emp., Math. 9.133).68 


65 For the honour due to Eros, see Pl. Smp. 212b4-8. 

66 See pp. 37, 141 n. 2, and 170 n. 81. 

67 On this quotation and questions of its attribution, see Mikalson, 1991: 18 and 
239 n. 7. 

68 Schofield, 1983: 38 calls this ‘the most impressive of all Zeno’s syllogisms’. 
On such syllogistic arguments, intended perhaps as proofs, in the Stoic context of 
‘proof’, or ‘to prod someone into philosophical reflection’, see Schofield, 1983. On the 
logic and ancient attacks and defences of this particular syllogism, see Algra, 2003: 
162-5; Obbink, 1992a: 214-15; and Dragona-Monachou, 1976: 41-50. One might 
imagine that, since cultic gods particularly receive honours, Zeno was referring to 
the gods of cult, but Cicero’s extensive list (SVF 1.154, 161, 162, 165, and 167 = Cic. 
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Sacrifices, offerings, festivals, dances, and statues are common 
means of honouring the gods. Theophrastus, as we have seen, 
makes honour the first reason for sacrificing and making first-fruit 
offerings to the gods (On Piety, frag. 12.42-9 (Patscherl). In many 
cases ‘to honour the gods’ is virtually synonymous with sacrificing or 
making offerings to them.® The gods are honoured, too, by festivals 
and by the dances in them.70 But Theopompus' story of Clearchus of 
Methydrion (in Porphyry, Abst. 2.16) offers a broader scope for what 
it means to honour the gods, and we return to it as a fitting 
conclusion to the whole topic of ‘honouring the gods’. This story is 
presented in the context of an argument against animal sacrifice, but, 
that aside, offers a description of religious activity at a level rarely 
accessible from our sources. When asked how he honoured the gods, 
Clearchus said that he ‘performed the religious rites and zealously 
sacrificed at the proper times, 'garlanded and polished Hermes and 
Hecate and the rest of the sacred things which his ancestors had 
handed down to him and offered them incense, barley cakes, and 
round cakes’, and ‘participated in the state sacrifices and did not 
neglect any’. In response to the question of ‘who honoured the divine 
best and most eagerly’, the Pythia reportedly said that this Clearchus 
best of all men ‘served’ the gods. So we have a link between honouring 
the gods and ‘serving’ them, and we find the Pythia giving Apollo’s 
endorsement to many of the philosophical claims we have encoun- 
tered about honouring and ‘serving’ the gods, including the value of 
inexpensive offerings given in the right spirit, the need to worship 
traditional deities, the importance of performing rites zealously and at 
the proper times, the need to participate in all state as well as domestic 
cult, and, finally, the value of ‘continual service’ to the gods. All are, in 
Apollo’s judgement, elements of how best to honour the gods. 


Nat. D, 1.14.36) of what Zeno inconsistently in one work or another viewed as god or 
gods (law of nature, aether, a reason pervading all things, stars, years, months, and 
seasons) does not include cult deities. For additional entities termed ‘god’ by Zeno, 
see Dragona-Monachou, 1976: 38. Zeno interpreted the gods of Hesiod allegorically, 
for which see Algra, 2003: 169. 


69 e.g. Xen. Mem. 1.3.3; Theophrastus, On Piety, frags. 3.8-18, 7.4—20, 9.12-15, 
13.40; and Porphyry, Abst. 2.16. 

70 Festivals: Pl. Lg. 7.809d1-7, Arist. EN 8.1160a23—8. Dances: Pl. Phdr. 259c6-d1 
and Lg. 7.796b3—c4 and 815d5-6. Statues: Pl. Phdr. 252d5-el. 
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STEALING SACRED PROPERTV, A MATTER 
OF BOTH 'RELIGIOUS CORRECTNESS' 
AND 'PROPER RESPECT' 


'Stealing sacred things, that is 'stealing the propertv of the gods' 
(iepoovAia), is treated by Plato as the worst of religious crimes.71 His 
lawgiver in the Laws gives the usual priority to religious matters in 
presenting his laws on criminal behaviour. First is his law on ‘lack of 
respect for the gods’ (doefera), and first in that category is his law 
concerning ‘stealing sacred things’. Such acts are ‘hard or impossible 
to cure, and the punishments are some of the harshest in the Laws. 
If the individual cannot be re-educated, he, like a traitor, is to be 
executed and his body cast out from the countrv.72 Xenophon, Plato, 
and Aristotle associated ‘stealing sacred things’ particularly with 
tyrants.73 In the Laws Plato puts ‘stealing sacred things’ under his 
law concerning ‘lack of respect, but the formal charge, ‘stealing 
sacred property; is distinct.”4 For Aristotle such robbers are wicked, 
‘not respectful, and unjust (EN 4.1122a2-7). The tyrant who par- 
ticipates in such activities is also ‘religiously incorrect’ (Pl. Rep. 
9.580a2—4) and such deeds are ‘religiously incorrect’ (9.854c7). 
Men may be led to such actions by ‘madness, diseases, senility, or 
puerility’ (Lg. 9.864d1—-5). In 9.854b1—855a2 it is motivated not by 
some human or divine evil but by a ‘sinful, maddening sting (ofo7pos 
aAutnpi@dns) that springs forth from old, unpurified, unjust acts, an 
impulse that can be cured only by rites of expulsion 
(dmod.oToum joes), by the apotropaic gods, and by association with 
men said to be good.75 Both the motivation, an inherited pollution, 


71 Cf. Pl. Phd. 113el-6. On the proper meaning and translation of iepoovàía, 
see p. 10. 

72 Lg. 9.853d5-855a2, 864d1-3, 857al, 12.960bl-3. For the various punishments 
attested for those who steal sacred things, see Parker, 1983: 45 n. 47. In the Laws 
expulsion of the dead is the punishment also for traitors, conspirators against the 
constitution, and murderers of kinsmen (Morrow, 1960: 492 n. 277). On Plato’s law 
against ‘stealing sacred things’, see also Reverdin, 1945: 232-5. On the law in Athens 
and in the Laws, see Cohen, 1983: 93-115 and 127-9. 

73 Xen. Hier. 4.ll; Pl. Rep. 1.344a7-b5, 8.568d6-7, 9.574d4—5; and Arist. EN 
4.1122a2-7. 

74 Pl. Lg. 9.869b2-3. On this distinction, also in Attic law, see Morrow, 1960: 475. 

75 On this apparently inherited pollution, see England, 1921 on 9.854b2 ff. 
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and the apotropaic gods to cure it are unique in the Laws and reflect 
the unique seriousness of this crime. If, after all this, the citizen’s 
disease does not abate, he should commit suicide. If he chooses not to, 
the state will see to it that he is executed and his body is cast beyond 
the boundaries of the city. For Euthyphro it is ‘religiously correct’ to 
prosecute those who ‘steal sacred property, and ‘religiously incorrect’ 
not to do so (Pl. Euthphr. 5d8-e2). 

It was perhaps the widespread recognition of ‘stealing sacred 
things’ as the worst religious crime that attracted the attention of 
the Cynics. Diogenes reportedly claimed that ‘there is nothing “out of 
place” in taking something from a sanctuary (frag. V B 353 [G] = 
D.L. 6.73),76 and Bion of Borysthenes (frag. 33 [K] = Sen. Ben. 7.7.1-2) 
attacked from two sides: 


There is no such thing as sacrilege,77 since whatever is stolen is only 
removed from one place belonging to the gods to another place belonging 
to the gods. 

Whoever has stolen or destroyed or turned to his own use what belongs to 
the gods is sacrilegious. All things belong to the gods. Therefore, whatever 
someone steals, he steals from the gods to whom all things belong. Therefore, 
whoever steals anything is sacrilegious.78 


DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN ‘PROPER RESPECT’ 
AND ‘RELIGIOUS CORRECTNESS’ 


After the discussions in this and preceding chapters of the use, 
components, and general nature of the terms ‘proper respect’ 
(edoċBera) and ‘religious correctness’ (601679s) in their various 
forms and antonyms in the philosophical tradition, we are in a 


76 Cf. Diogenes’ quip on the thieving treasurers of the gods (frag. V B 462 [G] = 
D.L. 6.45), quoted at the end of Ch. 2. 

77 'Sacrilege' is a Latin, not Greek term, and appears here because the fragment is 
preserved, in Latin, by Seneca in De Beneficiis 7.7.1-2. The original would undoubt- 
edly have been fepoovAia. 

78 On this argument see Kindstrand, 1976: 239-40. For a similar view of iepooviia, 
see Theodorus of Cyrene, a contemporary of Socrates, in frag. 230 [Mannebach] = 
D.L. 2.99. 
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position to suggest some distinctions between the two components 
of ‘service to the gods’. And here, too, we consider why Plato features 
‘religious correctness’ and occasionally treats it but never ‘proper 
respect for the gods’ as a ‘virtue’. 


1. ‘Proper respect’ focuses directly on the gods themselves and raises 
questions of belief in their very existence and nature; ‘religious correctness’ 
concerns ‘the sacred’ (tò iepċv) and involves knowledge of and adherence 
to the traditions and conventions about ‘the sacred’. 

The object of ‘proper respect’ is almost always a god or gods, and 
sacrifice comes to the fore as a primary means of showing that 
‘proper respect. Not to sacrifice to them is an act of ‘lack of respect’ 
which indicates that one does not believe they exist. In taking an oath 
on a god’s name, one directly involves the deity and, therefore, to 
violate that oath is an act of ‘lack of respect’ for the god, and this, for 
Plato, indicates that a person holds one of three mistaken beliefs 
about the gods: that they do not exist, or that they have no concern 
for human affairs, or that they can be bribed with gifts. And, more 
generally, personally to hold mistaken beliefs about the gods shows a 
‘lack of respect’. 

To sacrifice to the gods, but in the wrong manner or with the 
wrong offerings, that is, in violation of conventions and traditions, is 
an act of ‘religious incorrectness. ‘Religious correctness’ requires a 
knowledge about sacrifice, about how it should be done; ‘proper 
respect’ dictates that it should be done. The offerings in sacrifice 
are ‘the sacred’ (ra iepa), and the wrong choice of them or circum- 
stances of sacrificing them is ‘religious incorrectness’. ‘Sacred’, too, 
are the gods’ sanctuaries and other property, and other things such as 
parents and marriage may be put under the gods’ protection and 
hence made ‘sacred’, and misdeeds regarding all of these are ‘reli- 
giously incorrect. In more general terms, ‘religious correctness’ 
shows an understanding of how to associate with the gods ‘correctly’ 
in all elements of ‘service to the gods’. 

In both ‘proper respect’ and ‘religious correctness’ laws, traditions, 
and conventions may be involved, but those related to ‘proper 
respect’ are those that require sacrifice to the gods; those involving 
‘religious correctness’ are those describing how sacrifices are to be 
performed or, more generally, how one is to deal with ‘the sacred’. 
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2. Proper respect’ is a state of mind, a reasoned emotion, a feeling of 
honour for and obligation and gratitude to the gods within the charis 
relationship; ‘religious correctness’ is more a state of being, of being in 
conformance with religious traditions and conventions concerning ‘the 
sacred: 

‘Proper respect’ for the gods is demonstrated in the honour the 
human feels and shows towards the gods for the gifts he has received 
or hopes to receive. This honour, expressed by various means, is 
the human’s contribution to the charis relationship with the god, to 
the mutual exchange of pleasing favours and gifts, a relationship that 
involves feelings of both obligation and gratitude. That one should 
show this ‘proper respect’ to the limit of one’s abilities, continuously, 
with all eagerness, and zealously, further indicates its emotional 
character. 

‘Religious correctness’ seems more to indicate a proper religious 
state, one that does not interfere with the success of acts of ‘proper 
respect’ such as sacrifice and prayer. Certain acts, such as maltreating 
parents, are themselves ‘religiously incorrect’ by the traditions of 
Greek society or at least are treated as such by Plato and Aristotle, 
and they put the perpetrator himself into the condition of ‘religious 
incorrectness. He may possibly still ‘properly respect’ the gods, but 
because of his errors he cannot successfully perform the actions of 
honour that establish or maintain the charis relationship with them. 
In this regard, ‘religious incorrectness’ may include, and is kindred 
to, pollution. 

3. ‘Proper respect’ seems the more positive concept, indicating positive 
actions in the ‘service to the gods’; ‘religious correctness’ is a neutral, 
passive state, in which an individual has not by his action fractured a 
relationship with the gods 

The person who has ‘proper respect’ for the gods sacrifices to them 
and shows them honour in a number of other ways, maintaining and 
enhancing his relationship with them. The person who is ‘religiously 
correct’ has not violated religious laws and traditions and therefore 
has not harmed his relationship with the gods. The one performs 


79 The positive character of ‘proper respect’ and the neutral or negative character 
of ‘religious correctness’ was suggested to me by Robert Parker. This formulation of 
this distinction is, however, mine. 
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positive actions, the other avoids negative actions. In 'proper respect' 
one should be 'eager' and 'zealous'; in 'religious correctness' one is to 
be ‘on guard’ and ‘cautious’. 


‘Proper respect’ for the gods and ‘religious correctness’ are the 
two components of ‘service to the gods’, and the distinctions we 
have made between them are offered in the abstract. The situation 
becomes more complex, and more interesting, when we look at 
how they are interrelated in particular circumstances and accounts 
of them. Some actions, for example, are termed sometimes ‘properly 
respectful, sometimes ‘religiously correct. The ‘stealing of sacred 
things’ serves as the best example. It is termed one or the other, 
and that may depend on whether the speaker wishes to emphasize 
the wrong done to the god whose property is stolen or the violation 
of the law or convention concerning ‘the sacred’. And, as we have 
seen, in Athenian law and in the law code of Plato’s Laws, acts that 
are often termed ‘religiously incorrect’ are without explanation sub- 
sumed under the law concerning ‘lack of respect’. Such is the case also 
with ‘stealing sacred things. An important question is whether in the 
philosophical tradition, apart from the context of law, ‘religious 
correctness’ is also occasionally subsumed, with or without explicit 
notice, under ‘proper respect. Does one find, for example, a state- 
ment such as ‘ “Proper respect” is to sacrifice to the gods and to do 
so in the appropriate manner?’ Here ‘religious correctness’ —in the 
phrase ‘in the appropriate manner —would be folded into ‘proper 
respect. I have found, however, no clear-cut instances of this,8° and 
some possible cases can be explained in terms already discussed.*! 


80 For a possible exception, see discussion of Pl. Euthphr. 14b2—7 below, n. 82. 

81 I offer two examples, one from Xenophon, one from Plato. In Mem. 4.6.2-4 
Xenophon has Socrates and Euthydemus discuss at some length ‘proper respect’ and 
the need to honour the gods ‘according to the laws/conventions. This might seem to 
introduce the concept of ‘religious correctness’ in the phrase ‘according to the laws/ 
conventions’, but, as we have seen, laws and conventions also dictated that sacrifices 
be made and sacrifices are a major way of honouring the gods, and so the whole 
discussion may involve the making of sacrifices, not how they are to be made. All 
then would be relevant to ‘proper respect, not ‘religious correctness. In Laws 
4.717a3-718a6 Plato has the lawgiver speak of ‘proper respect’ consisting of due 
honours to gods, daimones, heroes, and parents both living and dead. Usually 
proper honours to parents is a matter of ‘religious correctness, but here parents are 
enveloped in a more general discussion of ‘proper respect. The explanation for 
the inclusion of parents under ‘proper respect’ here is probably the tendency, noted 
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One can claim, I think, that in the philosophical tradition, apart from 
the context of Athenian and Platonic law, ‘proper respect’ and ‘reli- 
gious correctness’ are treated as separate aspects of religious behav- 
iour, that is, of ‘service to the gods’, and that they maintain the 
distinctions suggested above.82 

The question why Plato included in extended lists of virtues 
‘religious correctness’ but not ‘proper respect’ was posed at the 
beginning of this chapter and was left unanswered. The question, 
so far as I know, has not been raised where one would expect it and 
where it properly belongs, that is, in scholarship on Plato’s ethics, and 
that is the result, I think, of the incorrect assumption that ‘religious 
correctness’ and ‘proper respect’ are virtually the same and can 
both be translated simply as ‘piety’. Given the lack of professional 
philosophical interest, I will attempt an answer. Both ‘religious cor- 
rectness' and ‘proper respect’ are matters of ‘knowledge’ and, as we 


previously (Ch. 1, n. 20), of speaking of the ‘proper respect’ of parents only when they 
are paired with gods. Otherwise parents, treated alone, receive only honour and 
aidws, a different form of ‘respect’, and ‘proper respect’ is reserved for the gods. But 
even in this passage the lawgiver introduces the discussion with the claim, supporting 
my distinctions, that ‘the many efforts concerning gods (that is, acts of “proper 
respect”) are in vain for those “religiously incorrect”, but for all who are “religiously 
correct” they are most opportune’ (717a2-3). The same explanation, that ‘proper 
respect’ may be used of parents and ancestors only when they are paired with gods, 
may also serve for Xen. Mem. 1.3.1. 


82 The most troublesome passage to fit into the distinctions I have suggested is Pl. 
Euthphr. 14b2-7, where Euthyphro claims (1) éav fev KEXAPLOMEVA Tis ETLOTITAL TOIS 
leois Àéyew TE KaL TPATTEW EUXOLEVOS TE kal Îúwv, TADT ¿ori TA Sova, and (2) TA Ò 
ċvavria TĠV kexapropevav doeff. Claim (1) is free from objections, that is, the 
individual is praying and sacrificing and hence is ‘properly respectful. He knows 
how, when he sacrifices and prays, to say and do what establishes charis with the gods, 
and therefore his prayers and sacrifices are ‘religiously correct. Claim (2) causes the 
difficulties: ‘the opposites of these things that establish charis are not ‘properly 
respectful’. If this is taken to mean that he prays and sacrifices but says and does 
things that do not establish charis with the gods, I would expect ‘these things’ to be 
labelled ‘religiously incorrect. The solution I would tentatively offer is that ra 6' 
ċvavria TĠV keyapıouevðv refers in a summary way to both elements, prayer and 
sacrifice and saying and doing the correct things, both of which are necessary to have 
charis with the gods. The ‘religiously correct’ element is subsumed under ‘proper 
respect’. Socrates in his response assumes prayer and sacrifice (the element of ‘proper 
respect’) and concentrates on the ‘knowledge’ of how to do them, and hence 
continues to speak of ‘religious correctness’. 
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shall see in the next section, of ‘sound thinking’. Both involve actions 
in respect to certain ‘laws’ or ‘conventions. What is perhaps critical 
to the discussion is that, in this philosophical tradition, the ‘laws’ 
for ‘proper respect’ are regularly attributed to Apollo of Delphi, that 
is, to the gods themselves, and as such are no more analysed or 
questioned than are Apollo’s expected prescriptions for sanctuaries, 
sacrifices, and the like in the Republic. Aristotle, in fact, seemingly 
excludes ‘the necessity to honour the gods’ as a topic of philosophic 
discussion. Those who do not understand the need require 'chastisement, 
not discussion (Topics 1.105a3-7). “Religious correctness, however, 
according to one common view is largely a matter of human law 
and convention, a view reported but not necessarily espoused by 
Socrates in this passage from the Theaetetus (172a—b6): 


Concerning civil matters, what each city thinks to be and establishes as laws/ 
conventions (vourua) for itself as beautiful and ugly, just and unjust, ‘reli- 
giously correct’ and not, these things are so in truth for each city, and each 
city believes that in these matters one individual is no wiser than another or 
one city wiser than another...In matters of justice and injustice, ‘religious 
correctness’ and ‘religious incorrectness, they wish to assert strongly that 
neither of them has by nature (dvceu) its reality (ożoiar) but that which has 
seemed right to the group (ow) becomes true when it does seem right and 
for as much time as it seems right.83 


As a nomos which may vary from one city, or from one culture, 
to the next, ‘religious correctness’ is more open, unlike the 
‘divine law of ‘proper respect, to the type of philosophical 
inquiry in which the Socratic tradition specializes. ‘Religious 
correctness’ requires definition, as in the Euthyphro, and it in- 
volves, as we have seen, a range of sometimes conflicting appli- 
cations that cry out for systematization. It is also because it must 
be legislated by men, not simply attributed to a god, that it plays 
such a large role in the lawgiving of Plato’s Laws in both theory 
and practice. This all may explain the greater interest in ‘reli- 
gious correctness’ in the philosophical tradition. 


83 Cf. (PL) Minos 315b8—-c2. 
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But the question remains why Plato sometimes treats ‘religious 
correctness’ but never ‘proper respect’ as a virtue. Plato himself 
offers no help here, but Aristotle might. Aristotle never speaks 
explicitly of ‘proper respect’ but does so of aids, which has several 
similarities to ‘proper respect.84/4iċws, Aristotle claims, is not a 
virtue (dpery) because it is a ‘feeling’ or ‘emotion’ (7d0os) rather 
than a ‘state of being’ or ‘state of character’ (ċċis).85 It is a ‘fear’ of 
loss of reputation (EN 4.1128b10—12). If a’Sas may be excluded as a 
virtue because it is a feeling (here, fear), so, too, can ‘proper respect’, 
which involves a ‘feeling’ of honour. ‘Religious correctness’, how- 
ever, is, as we have argued, ‘a state of being’, or, perhaps better, 'a 
state of character’, a ċċis in Aristotle's terms, and that, like justice 
and bravery, can be treated as a virtue. It is, I think, because 
‘religious correctness’ is a ‘state of character’ and ‘proper respect’ 
is a feeling or emotion that the former is a virtue, the latter not.86 
Some such reasoning, at least that ‘proper respect’ is an “emotion, 
may have led Plato to exclude it as a virtue. And, I suspect, this 
is why, as we will see in the next chapter, Plato pairs ‘just’ and 
‘religiously correct’, not ‘just’ and ‘properly respectful’ as descrip- 
tors of the moral individual. The one is a virtue; the other, however 
desirable, is not. 


84 I am indebted to my colleague Daniel Devereux for suggesting the analogy 
to aiċws. Cairns (1993) treats all aspects of aiċġs, including its relationship to 
oċfas. Particularly relevant are his conclusions that (1) ‘sebas and aidés overlap 
as responses to those of greater power and timċ (207); (2) 'aidċs, like sebas, 
acknowledges the timé of others, but sebas, unlike aidôs, has no central reference 
to oneself, to one’s own timé (212); and (3) 'sebas, therefore, is not simply fear 
of the powerful, but encompasses admiration of authority which one regards as 
legitimate’ (207). 

85 On Aristotle’s discussion of aiċws as an emotion (7rd)os) and not a ċċis, 
see Cairns, 1993: 393—401. 

86 That edodBera is a ‘feeling’ of honour or respect does not exclude cognitive 
elements. The ‘feeling’ of honour is generated from a cognitive process, which is 
especially clear in eżoċfera. The individual must reason out both what deserves his 
respect and what respect would be ‘proper’ in the situation. Hence both ‘knowledge’ 
and ‘sound thinking’ are involved. At the core remains, however, the feeling (wos) 
itself. On these various elements as related to aids and other emotions, see Cairns, 
1993: 5-14. 
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THE CAUSE OF 'RELIGIOUS CORRECTNESS' 
AND 'PROPER RESPECT FOR THE GODS' 


The person with ‘sound thoughts’ (6 cwdpwv) would do what is 
appropriate concerning both gods and humans...If he did the 
appropriate things concerning humans, he would be doing just 
things, and if he did the appropriate things concerning the gods, 
he would be doing ‘religiously correct’ things. 


(Socrates, in Plato, Gorgias 507a7—b2) 


‘Proper respect for the gods’ and ‘religious correctness’, the two 
components of ‘service to the gods, are the products of ‘sound 
thinking’ (cwġposivn).87 “Those with “sound thoughts” ’, Xenophon 
has Socrates say, “serve” the gods for wet and dry crops, cattle, 
horses, sheep, and all their possessions’ (Oec. 5.20). Socrates tried 
to make his companions ‘sound thinking’ about the gods (Mem. 
4.3.2).88 Xenophon himself is amazed that the Athenians were ever 
persuaded that Socrates did not ‘have sound thoughts’ about the 
gods, “a man who never said or did anything showing a “lack of 
respect” (doefes) concerning the gods, but rather said and did those 
things that a man saying and doing would be and would be thought 
“most properly respectful” (eżoefċoraros)' (1.1.20). In the Phaedrus 
(273e4—8) Plato has Socrates claim that the person with ‘sound 
thoughts’ must pursue the art of speaking not for the sake of 
speaking and acting before men but so as to be able to say and do 
things, so far as he can, that establish charis with the gods. Prayer 
itself is a matter of ‘sound thoughts. Timaeus claims that ‘those who 
have “sound thinking” in even a small degree will call upon god at 
the outset of a great or small activity’ (PI. Ti. 27c1—3).89 And, in more 
general terms, we have seen that those who hold erroneous beliefs 
about the gods are subject to the charge of ‘lack of respect’. 

Those who lack ‘sound thoughts’ about gods and sacred matters 
must be educated, as by Socrates, or more harshly by the lawgiver in 


87 For ċuġpwv in this context, see Pl. Lg. 4.717b3. To ‘not offend the gods’ is the 
seventeenth of Rademaker’s eighteen ‘clusters of use’ of saġpocivn (2005: 267-9), 
and he uses examples almost exclusively from tragedy. 

88 An explicit example of which may be seen in Mem. 4.3.17-18. 

89 Cf. Xen. Mem. 2.2.13—14. 
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Plato’s Laws. The lawgiver will send those who think the gods can be 
bribed, but do so out of a lack of understanding (ċvota) without an 
evil impulse and character, to the sophronisterion for instruction 
for five years. If, after that time, the individual seems to have 
‘sound thoughts, he may re-enter the community and live with 
those who do have ‘sound thoughts’. If he does not attain this, he is 
to be executed (10.908e3—909a8). So, too, the slave or foreigner who 
steals sacred things, the worst of religious crimes, must be severely 
punished in the hope that, having been taught ‘sound thinking’, he 
may become better (9.854d1-5). 

Conversely, the failure to respect the gods properly is ‘madness’. 
Timaeus repeats the necessity to pray to the gods before his expos- 
ition, ‘if we are not completely out of our wits’ (ef uù) mavraracı 
TrapaAdrronev) (PL Ti. 27c4-d1). Xenophon reports that some 
madmen (rv uawouévwv) ‘do not honour a sanctuary, altar, or 
anything else of the gods, others show respect for (coefeo0a.) stones, 
chance pieces of wood, and wild animals’ (Mem. 1.1.14). Plato’s 
lawgiver puts into a group those who steal sacred things, traitors, and 
corrupters of the law for the destruction of the government—his three 
greatest criminal types?\—and says that they must be motivated by 
madness, disease, great old age, or childishness (Lg. 9.864d1—-5). All 
are deluded. 

The almost sole emphasis on ‘sound thinking’ in regard to ‘proper 
respect’ and ‘religious correctness’ may follow from what Weiss (1994) 
has observed, that in Plato’s early dialogues ‘piety’ or ‘holiness’ (with 
no distinction between ‘proper respect’ and ‘religious correctness’) is 
not placed, as the other virtues are, in the context of ‘wisdom’ and 
‘knowledge’, both, for Plato, at a much higher epistemic level than 
‘sound thinking. One might expect that it was only in a philosophical 
system that placed such heavy emphasis on rationality that the concept 
of ‘lack of respect for the gods’ as a lack of reason, of ‘sound thinking, 
would have developed, but, in fact, it had been well established 
in tragedy in the previous century. I have discussed this extensively 


90 On the uniqueness of the word owġpovruoTApuov in classical Greek and its use in 
modern Greek for ‘prison’ or ‘reformatory’, see Reverdin, 1945: 223. 

91 For the association of traitors and those who steal sacred property see also Xen. 
Hell. 1.7.22. 
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in Honor Thy Gods and point here only to the examples of Creon in 
Sophocles’ Antigone and Pentheus in Euripides’ Bacchae whose reli- 
gious errors are repeatedly attributed to ‘bad thinking’ (pp. 139-42, 
147-52). This emphasis on the rationality (vs. emotionalism) behind 
the ‘service to the gods’ is a widespread Greek phenomenon, not 
particularly a philosophical one. 


REWARDS FOR ‘RELIGIOUS CORRECTNESS’ 
AND ‘PROPER RESPECT FOR THE GODS’ 


I could much more show to you that those who believe the opposite 
to what I do are godless (4@éws) than they could show me godless, 
men who think chance events (rds rixas) occur equally for the 
wicked and the good but that the ‘things from the gods’ (ra apa 
ta@v Beċr) are not better for the good and noble (rois kadoîs 
xayaois) when they are ‘more properly respectful’ 


(Socrates in the Socratic dialogue Alcibiades by Plato’s contem- 
porary Aeschines of Sphettos, frag. VI A 50.46—50 [G]92) 


At the end of Chapter 1 we surveyed the benefits that come to 
humans and are explicitly associated with ‘service to the gods. We 
here expand that list by including also those benefits associated with 
components of ‘service to the gods’, including prayer, sacrifice, ‘reli- 
gious correctness, and ‘proper respect’ for the gods. What humans 
pray and sacrifice for presumably reflects what they hope to receive in 
return from their proper religious behaviour, and we have seen that 
these include for them as individuals preservation of private house- 
holds, health and strength of body, beauty, goodwill among friends, 
children, success in agriculture and animal husbandry, wealth, safety 
in war, honour in the city, political power, and, in terms of their city, 
preservation of its common affairs and victory in war.°> There was 


92 On Aeschines and his Alcibiades, see Kahn, 1996: 18-23. 

93 Preservation of private households: Xen. Oec. 5.19-6.1, Pl. Euthphr. 14b2-7, 
Lg. 8.828a7—b3, 9.878a6—8; health and strength of body: Xen. Oec. 11.7-8 and Diod. 
10.9.8; beauty: Diod. 10.9.8; goodwill among friends: Xen. Oec. 11.7-8; children: 
PI. Lg. 5.729c5-8 and 9.878a6-8; success in agriculture and animal husbandry: Xen. 
Oec. 5.19-6.1; wealth: Xen. Oec. 11.7-8, Mem. 1.3.2, Diod. 10.9.8; safety in war 
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a widespread agreement among philosophers, beginning with 
Pythagoras, that one should not pray for specific goods but for 
‘good things’ in general and thereby leave it to the gods to decide 
what those good things are. They include as examples of things 
mistakenly prayed for, however, only wealth, strength of body, 
beauty, and political power, all of which may ultimately result in 
good or evil. They chose not, apparently, to fault explicitly prayers 
for what would have been more widely considered always good, 
for example, preservation of the household and state, children,*4 
and victory in war. 

Divination is a major gift of the gods to humans, and the gods give 
it to those who ‘serve’ them, to those who are ‘religiously correct’ and 
‘properly respectful. 95 The gods give signs to those to whom they are 
‘propitious’ (Xen. Mem. 1.1.9). The outstanding and idiosyncratic 
example is, of course, Socrates and his daimonion. It came to him by 
‘divine apportionment’ ([Pl.] Thg. 128d2—3) and because he was 
‘dear to’ and honoured by the gods (Xen. Mem. 4.3.12 and Ap. 14). 
For his defenders it was one proof of his ‘proper respect for the gods’. 
As we saw in Chapter 3, it was through divination that gods brought 
to men many of the rewards we have listed above for proper religious 
behaviour: success in building houses and cities, and in agriculture, 
marriage, and military expeditions. It could also assist in acquiring 
good health, wealth, and political power. Apollo even devised their 
laws for the Spartans. And, it was widely thought, divination could 
predict the future. In addition to these secular rewards, Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and Aristotle have the gods, through divination, give guidance 
on religious matters, on how to fulfil religious responsibilities and be 
‘properly respectful’, on how and where to found sanctuaries, altars, 
sacrifices, and festivals, on the proper burial and services to the 
dead and to ancestors, and on issues of murder trials and pollution. 


and honour in the city: Xen. Oec. 11.7-8; political power: Xen. Mem. 1.3.2; preserva- 
tion of common affairs of the city: Pl. Euthphr. 14b2—7, Lg. 8.828a7—b3 (cf. 4.717a6—7); 
victory in war: Xen. Oec. 5.19-6.1, Pl., Lg. 7.803el-4 (cf. La. 195e8—196a3), (PL) Alc. 
2.148e3—149c1. 

94 For the Cynic Bion's quip on the futility of prayer to Zeus for edrexvia (frag. 
29 (KI), see Ch. 2 n. 12. 

95 Xen. Mem. 1.4.18, Oec. 5.19-6.1, and Smp. 4.48-9. The reverse can also be argued: 
because gods give us divination, we should ‘serve’ them (Xen. Mem. 1.4.15-18). 
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Bv offering advice on religious matters to those who are alreadv 
‘properly respectful’ and ‘dear’ to the gods, the gods introduce a 
multiplying effect, making those already ‘properly respectful’ and 
‘religiously correct’ even more so. 


CHARIS 


We have thus far listed the specific rewards that might come from 
‘proper respect’ and ‘religious correctness’, but these rewards were the 
product of having good relationships with the gods, and these rela- 
tionships in turn also depended on ‘proper respect’ and ‘religious 
correctness. We now turn to how these relationships were described 
in the philosophical tradition. First and foremost is charis. We 
described that relationship in Chapter 1, in relation to ‘service to 
the gods’, and can summarize those results here. A charis was a favour 
that brought to the recipient delight and pleasure, and there was the 
expectation that such a favour rendered required a return favour 
bringing delight and pleasure. Two who had exchanged such charites, 
whether human and human or human and god, were in a charis 
relationship, and there was the expectation of continued exchange 
of favours.96 For the ‘favours’ humans received from the gods, most 
of them listed above,” humans in return gave primarily sacrifice 
and praver,8 and done properly, these are elements of ‘religious 
correctness’ (Pl. Euthphr. 14b2—4). According to Xenophon’s Socrates, 
Delphic Apollo himself bid humans to establish charis (xapilorro) 
with the gods by following the ‘law’ (vóuos) of the city, and ‘that law 
everywhere is to please the gods to the best of one’s ability by offerings 
(fepots)’ (Mem. 4.3.16).9° Plato’s lawgiver intends to maintain the 


96 For the denial of such a charis relationship with the gods in the Epicurean 
tradition, see Ch. 2 n. 6. 

97 In Euthphr. 15a3—4 Plato has Socrates say, “We receive all the good things from 
[the gods]? 

98 Stilpon of Megara (late fourth century BcE) may have doubted that gods found 
charis in prayer. When asked by Crates if the gods found charis (xaipovor) in ‘falling 
to one’s knees (rpookvvjoeow) and prayers, he bid Crates ‘not to ask about these 
things in the street but in private’ (frag. II O 6 [G] = D.L. 2.117). 

99 Cf. Theophrastus, On Piety, frag. 12.42—8 [Pétscher]. 
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charis of the god by letting him select, through allotment, his own 
priests (Lg. 6.759b7—c6) and, as we saw above, Socrates in the Phaedrus 
claims that one must study the art of speaking so that he can say and do 
things that establish charis with the gods (273e4-8). In addition 
to offerings and prayers, festivals (Lg. 6.771d3-6), appropriate dances 
(7.796c2—4), and dedicated statues (11.931al-4) also establish charis 
with the gods. One certainly feels ‘gratitude’ for receiving such favours,100 
but that is not the only factor. Equally or more important is the expect- 
ation to repay the favour or to receive a favour in return. A person who 
lacks a sense of charis lacks an attribute fundamental to the proper 
relationship with the gods. Xenophon’s Socrates describes at length 
society's abhorrence and punishment of an individual who fails to 
show charis to his parents for the good things he has received from 
them, but concludes his discussion with the claim that the gods will not 
be willing to do good for such a person because he lacks charis 
(dxdproros) (Mem. 2.2.13-14). Charis, and the honour we have already 
discussed in this chapter are the two most important and characteristic- 
ally Greek elements in a human’s relationship with the gods.101 
Philosophical criticisms and reforms directed expressly to the 
charis relationship in part concern, as we saw in Chapter 2, sacrifices. 
In the view of Xenophon’s Socrates, Pythian Apollo through his 
Oracle ordered sacrifice in accordance with the law of the city 
(Mem. 4.3.16), but the same Apollo told Pythagoras, reputedly meet- 
ing directly with him a hundred years earlier, that the gods felt charis 
not in animal sacrifice but in bloodless offerings such as honey-cakes, 
incense, and hymns (Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana, 1.1). 
For Xenophon’s Socrates, what was important was not the expense of 
the offerings, but that they were made by good people (7aév ypnordv), 
by those who were ‘most properly respectful’ (Mem. 1.3.3).102 Aristotle 
offers an interesting remodelling or expansion of the charis relationship 


100 On the rare explicit statements in Greek for expressing one-sided, non-mutual 
gratitude towards the gods, but also on dedications, prayers, and hymns as the means 
by which Greeks expressed gratitude, see Bremer, 1998 and Versnel, 1981a: 42-62. 

101 For the pairing of charis and honour for a god, contrasted to ‘lack of respect’ 
for him, see Pl. Smp. 188c2-4. 

102 Xenophon also has Socrates argue that one did not establish charis 
(xapilecbar) with the gods by investigating, like Anaxagoras, astronomy, the 
secrets of the divine workings of the heavens that the gods did not wish to reveal 
(Mem. 4.7.6). 
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with the gods in this explanation of the special relationship of ‘the wise 
man (6 codds) to the gods (EN 10.1179a23-32): 


The person whose activity is according to reason (xara vodv) and ‘serves’ this 
best seems in the best state and ‘most dear to the gods’ (@eodiAgoraros). 
If the gods give any attention (erijueAera) to human affairs,103 and it seems 
they do, it would be logical that they feel charis (xaipew) for that which is 
best and most kindred to them, namely reason, and that they do good in 
return to those who especially value and honour reason. They would do so 
on the assumption that the wise are attentive to what is ‘dear’ to the gods 
and act properly and in a good way. It is clear that all these (circumstances) 
exist especially for the wise man. Therefore he is ‘most dear to the gods’! 
and it is probable that the same man is most eudaimon. So, in this way, the 
wise man would be especially eudaimon. 


It is not surprising that a philosopher might redirect the charis 
relationship from ‘proper respect’ and ‘religious correctness’ to wis- 
dom (co¢ia).!5 Such, though, may not have been Aristotle’s intent. 
He may rather be using the language of conventional religion to 
express metaphorically the very special relationship of wise men to 
the gods as he conceived of them.106 


'DEARNESS' TO THE GODS 


In the above passage Aristotle has the wise man ‘most dear’ to the 
gods and gives reasons for this, and we now turn to 'dearness' to god 
as a reward for proper religious behaviour.107 Both Plato in the Lysis 


103 According to Broadie, 2003: 61 n. 22, ‘the subsequent argument shows that the 
truth of this antecedent is assumed’. On this passage see also Verdenius, 1960: 60. 

104 Cf. Diogenes in D.L. 6.37 and 72. On these passages see Konstan, 1997: 169. 

105 In a similar way in EE 8.1249b16-21 Aristotle associates ‘serving’ (Oepamevew) 
god not with ‘proper respect’ and ‘religious correctness’ but with ‘contemplating’ 
(@ewpeiv) god. On the Platonic background of this, see Dirlmeier, 1984: 503-4. 

106 For full discussion of this passage in terms of Aristotelian eudaimonia and the 
argument of the Nicomachean Ethics, see Broadie, 2003: 60-9. For Broadie the return 
to such humans from the gods is ‘bursts of understanding’. ‘This is the reward to the 
human thinker for intellection engaged in just for its own sake’ (64-5). See also 
Dirlmeier, 1991: 597-9. 

107 On my translations ‘dear’ for ¢iAos and ‘affection’ and ‘mutual affection’ for 
hiia, see p. 15. On ġia between gods and men, see Parker, 1998: 122-5 and Yunis, 
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and Aristotle in the Eudemian and Nicomachean Ethics pondered 
who, in a friendship, is ‘dear’ to whom and in what circumstances 
friendship can exist. Aristotle introduces relations with the gods as 
examples into these discussions, and for him a decisive factor is the 
difference in status of the two parties, of the human and the god. 
First of all, those of the lower status, humans, should not expect to be 
‘dear’ (fiAor) to those of much higher status, that is, gods: 


It is clear if there is a great difference (didornpua) in virtue or vice, or in 
resources, or something else. For they do not have ‘mutual affection’ (piia) 
nor do they even expect to. This is clearest in the case of the gods because 
they excel most in all the good things, and it is also clear in the case of 
kings because the much lower classes do not expect to be ‘dear’ to them. 
(EN 8.1158b33-1159a2) 


With many things removed, ‘mutual affection’ (¢:A/a) still remains, but not 
if one is greatly separated (from the other), as in the case of the god. From 
this arises a difficulty: friends do not wish for their friends the greatest of 
good things, which is to become gods. For there will no longer be those to 
share ‘mutual affection’ with them.1°8 (EN 8.1159a4-8) 


The author of the Magna Moralia199 categorically denies the possi- 
bility of humans’ ‘mutual affection’ (¢:A‘a) with a god: “We say 
that “mutual affection” exists where there exists a return of affection 
(rò dvrikiAetoDar), but affection towards a god does not admit 
return affection or affection (ġrAeiv) in general. It would be strange 
if someone said “he had affection (duAetv) for Zeus”’ (2.1208b27—-32). 
Aristotle’s comments in the Eudemian Ethics (7.1238b26—30), however, 
suggest that he allowed the possibility of mutual affection between 
humans and gods, but that each party may have a different kind of 
affection: 


1988a: 107-11. On the concept in Plato, see Verdenius, 1952: 256-60. See Dirlmeier, 
1970 for treatment of this concept from Homer and his Near Eastern and Egyptian 
antecedents through the whole of the philosophical and literary tradition down to its 
use by Christians in the seventh century ce. There is no explicit sense of ‘mutual 
affection’ in the ‘goodwill’ (eùvoia) that Plato’s lawgiver has gods feel towards men for 
their honour, ‘respect, and the dedications they receive in Lg. 5.729c5-8 and 
11.931al-4. 


108 For a full statement of this argument, see Irwin, 1999: 280. 
109 On problems with the Aristotelian authorship of this, see Bobonich, 2006: 15-16. 
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It is ridiculous if someone charges against a god that he does not return 
affection (dvrubidel) in the same manner in which he receives it (ġiAetrar), 
or if the one ruled charges this against the one ruling. For to receive affection 
(ġiAetodar), not to give it (frAeiv), is characteristic of the ruler, or else to give 
it in another waj.10 


The affection of the inferior to the superior is like that of children to 
parents or humans to god: “There is for children affection (d:Aia) 
towards parents and for humans towards gods, as towards what is 
good and superior. For (parents and gods) have done well the most 
important things (for them)’ (EN 8.1162a4—6). The ‘other way’ in 
which superiors may give affection to inferiors, if they give it at all, 
may be as follows: “The affection (diía) of a father and son is the 
same as that of a god towards a human, of the one who had done good 
towards someone who has received it, and, in general, of the one 
ruling by nature towards the one ruled by nature’ (EE 7.1242a32-5). 

Aristotle’s comments, however inconsistent, are somewhat helpful 
in sorting out one way in which a person might be ‘dear to the gods’, 
but we need not be bound by them. 11 Nor was, apparently, Aristotle 
himself, who had the wise man “dear to god’ for quite different reasons 
in the Nicomachean Ethics (10.1179a23-32), reasons we will explore 
later. It is noteworthy, however, that throughout the philosophical 
tradition humans’ proper attitude towards gods is regularly ‘respect’ 
(céBas and cognates) and honour, not the ‘affection’ embodied in 
giXia.1!2 The ‘affection’ almost always flows from god to humans, not 


110 Cf. Arist. EE 7.1239a17-19. 

111 For the contradictions among (1) EE 7.1238b26-30, 7.1242a32—5 and EN 8.1162a4— 
6, 10.1179a23-32 and (2) EN 8.1158b33—1159a2, 1159a4-8, MM 2.1208b27-32 and 
other Aristotelian statements of his conception of god, see Dirlmeier, 1970: 85-7. To 
establish consistency, Dirlmeier here rejects the first group as non-Aristotelian. Dirlmeier 
later, in 1984 and 1991, sought other means to reconcile passages. See his discussions of 
relevant passages. On these and on the Aristotelian concepts of ‘dearness to god, see 
also Babut, 1974: 122-4. Parker, 1998: 122-4, in examining some of these texts ignores 
the exception in EE 7.1238b26-30 and the whole of EN 10.1179a23—-32, and thus can come 
to the conclusion that ‘according to Aristotle... human may perhaps love god (even 
though this is doubtful), but god certainly cannot love human in return. Even Epicurus, 
whose gods are no less remote from humans than Aristotle’s god of contemplation, can 
assert that ‘the wise are “friends” of the gods, and gods are “friends” of the wise’ (frag. 386 
[Usener]). 

12 Prayers to ‘dear gods’, ‘dear god; or e.g. ‘dear Zeus’ are not uncommon in the 
poetic tradition, but in philosophy the single example is Pl. Phdr. 279b8 in Socrates’ 
prayer to Pan. See the collection of such prayers in Parker, 1998: 125. Parker here 
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from humans to gods.!!3 And in this tradition, especially in the 
Socratic literature, a god's or the gods’ affection (ġia) for a human 
being is treated as a major reward for ‘service to the gods’ and a 
virtuous life. 

Xenophon offers a good introduction to the more practical aspects 
of 'dearness' to god in the conversation he gives to Hermogenes and 
Socrates in his Symposium, 4.48-9: 


HERMOGENES: I am so ‘dear’ to the gods that, because of their attention to 
me (76 émyseActofar uor), I am never unnoticed by them night or day, 
wherever I start off to or whatever I am going to do. And because of 
their foreknowledge they give me signs of what is going to result from 
each (situation) by sending as messengers oracles, dreams, and omens 
as to what I should and should not do. When I obey these, I never regret 
it. Once I distrusted them and was punished. 

SOCRATES: How do you ‘serve’ (Oepareúwv) them to have them so ‘dear’ 
towards you? 

HERMOGENES: By Zeus, very inexpensively! I praise them, spending no 
money, and I give back to them some of what they give me, and I 
maintain good speech (ed¢yp) so far as I can, and I willingly commit 
no deception in matters in which I make them witnesses. 

SOCRATES: By Zeus, if then by being such a person you have them so ‘dear’ 
towards you, the gods, too, it seems, take pleasure in moral goodness 


(xadoxayaéia). 


Hermogenes wins the gods’ affection by ‘serving’ them, in praises 
(probably hymns), first-fruit offerings, non-blasphemous speech, 
and by maintaining oaths in their names.!!4 Hermogenes thinks 
that, as a result, the gods are attentive to him!!5 and in particular 
give him signs through divination.116 Socrates, interestingly, turns all 


notes that ‘informal prayer is the context in which the god—man relationship 
moves closest (partly no doubt for persuasive reasons) to intimacy’. I agree with his 
conclusion (p. 124) that such prayers do ‘not refute the claim that “it would be odd 


9 


for anyone to say that he loves Zeus” * 


113 Parker (1998: 123) claims that ‘it is also the case that “dear to the gods” 
(OcogiAyjs) is a standard Greek word and concept, “god-loving” (¢iAdGeos) does not 
appear until the fourth century Bc and is never important’. 

114 For oaths see also Pl. Lg. 11.916e6—-917a2. 

115 For the implication that, because a prayer was answered, the god is a ġiAos of 
the one who prayed, see Pl. Phlb. 25b5-12. 

116 Aristotle raises the interesting question of the relationship of ‘good luck’ to 
‘dearness to god’ in the Eudemian Ethics (8.1247a22-31). Some say, he claims, that 
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this in the direction of moral goodness. Plato has Glaucon in 
the Republic make the perverse argument that the unjust (and rich) 
man bv making grand sacrifices and dedications and so 'serving 
the gods’ will be ‘more dear’ (BeofuAċorepov) to them than the just 
man (2.362cl-6). The argument may be a straw one, but we can 
nonetheless add sacrifices, prayers, and dedications to the list of 
what makes humans ‘dear’ to the gods.117 So, too, does the proper 
treatment of parents and grandparents (Lg. 11.931e4-6), an issue of 
major importance in the Laws where divine ‘hatred’ or ‘wrath’ is 
threatened for the one who physically abuses his parents or does 
not prosecute their killers (9.871b1—4, 879c2—3, and 880e6—881a3). 
In the elevated rhetoric of a funeral oration (Menexenus 246d5-7) 
Plato has soldiers who died in combat assert to their children that 
an individual who, unlike them, brings shame upon his ancestors 
finds no man or god who feels affection (ġiAos) for him when he is 
alive or dead. Incest, too, is god-hated (Lg. 8.838a9—b11). 

As we have seen, the praises, sacrifices, offerings, maintenance of 
oaths, and ‘good speech’ that Hermocrates describes are all linked 
with ‘proper respect’ (edoċBera) for the gods, but the term ‘proper 
respect’ itself is less common in the context of ‘affection’ of the gods 
than one might expect. Once, but only once, is it expressly said that a 
‘properly respectful’ person, who is also just and good, would be 
‘dear to the gods’ (PI. Phlb. 39e10—12).118 Proper behaviour towards 


individuals lucky in, for example, dice games are ‘dear to a god’ (ġiAetodar úrò eod). 
In seafaring the lucky person has, as it were, the daimon as his pilot. But to Aristotle it 
is strange (ärorov) that a god or daimon has ‘affection’ (ġiMeiv) for such a person, 
but not for the one who is ‘best and most thoughtful (ġporiuwraTOr). Aristotle 
concludes that the lucky person is such just by his inborn nature (dvais), not by 
divine intervention. Hence 'dearness' to god is not a factor. On this passage see 
Dirlmeier, 1984: 482-3. 


17 In Pl. Phdr. 259c6-d1 dances honouring Terpsichore make the dancers ‘more 
dear’ to her. 

118 The physician Eryximachus in Plato’s Symposium (188b6—d9) creatively puts 
into the context of ‘proper respect’ and eoduAia the conclusion of his encomium of 
‘good’ Eros. All ‘lack of respect’ concerning living and dead parents and the gods 
occurs if someone does not establish charis (xapiċnrar) with and honour the ‘orderly’ 
Eros. Divination oversees these matters and is the creator of ‘mutual affection’ 
between humans and gods because it knows which human erotic affairs incline to 
right (éus) and ‘proper respect. Orderly Eros creates all eudaimonia for us and 
makes us able to associate with and be ‘dear’ to one another and to the gods who 
are more powerful than we. In the conclusion of his speech in the Symposium 
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parents is more a matter of ‘religious correctness’ (Ġo167Tns), and we 
find in the Euthyphro the fullest discussion of 'dearness to god’ in 
Socrates’ and Euthyphro’s examination of what ‘religious correctness’ 
is in this context. The whole dialogue is never brought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, but the question of the relationship of ‘religious 
correctness’ to 'dearness to god’ is, if we take an agreement between 
Socrates and his interlocutor to be a ‘satisfactory conclusion. The 
fundamental question is this: is what is ‘religiously correct’ ‘dear to 
the gods’ because it is ‘religiously correct’, or is it ‘religiously correct’ 
because it is ‘dear to the gods’ (10a2-3)2 Socrates and Euthyphro 
eventually agree that what is ‘religiously correct’ is ‘dear to the gods’ 
because it is ‘religiously correct’, not because it is ‘dear to the gods’ 
(10e2—4), and the argument allows us also to conclude that a person 
is ‘dear to the gods’ if he is ‘religiously correct’ (Ġoros). If these 
conclusions have any practical application, it would seem that one 
must practise what is established to be ‘religiously correct’ by law and 
traditions, and then one may become ‘dear to the gods. One may, 
thus, pay less attention to what is ‘dear to the gods’, a question that, 
if divorced from divination and cult practice, can lead into the 
unsatisfactory ruminations based on myth and poetry detailed in 
7b2—-9e9. 

In the philosophical tradition the ultimate 'human good’ is eudai- 
monia, a state of being defined by the philosophers themselves as ‘to 
live well’, ‘to fare well’, or, otherwise put, ‘to have all the good things 
(ra djadda).19 It may be seen as the ultimate reward from ‘proper 
respect for the gods’ ‘religious correctness’, the desirable charis and 
‘friendship’ relationship with the gods, and, importantly, moral 
goodness. In the Socratic tradition eudaimonia is the product of 
not one or two of these elements, but of all of them together. In 
this chapter we have examined behaviours that are and are not 
‘religiously correct’ and ‘properly respectful of the gods’ as well as 
their causes. We divided the rewards from such behaviours into two 


Aristophanes also links, regarding Eros, ‘proper respect’ towards the gods with the 
eventual eudaimonia of the devotees (193c8—d5). In Cratylus 394e1—5 Socrates claims 
that one should not name a person who ‘lacks respect’ (doefijs) Theophilus. On such 
human names including elements of ‘god’ and ‘dear’ and their changing fashions over 
the years, see Dirlmeier, 1970: 108-9 and Parker, 2000: 79. 


19 See pp. 7-9. 
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groups: the more specific ones such as preservation of households 
and cities, success in agriculture and divination, and so forth; and, 
more generallv, the 'good' relationship with the gods through charis 
and by becoming ‘dear to the gods’. We turn in the next chapter to 
moral goodness, one of the essential elements for achieving eudai- 
monia in the philosophical tradition, and we examine how the 
philosophers related moral goodness to the more obviously religious 
elements of ‘religious correctness, ‘proper respect for the gods, 
charis, and 'dearness to the gods’. 


5 


'Religious Correctness' and Justice 


Is not the just, ‘properly respectful, and good man ‘dear’ to the 
gods? 


(Socrates, in Plato, Philebus 39e10-11) 


We have examined many facets of ‘religious correctness’ (Ġo167T1ns) in 
previous chapters, primarily in a cultic context. Here we turn to its 
place in the larger moral system, particularly its relationship to 
‘sound thinking’ (owdpootvy) and justice. As we have seen at the 
end of Chapter 4, ‘religious correctness’ may make a person ‘dear to 
the gods’, but in this philosophical tradition moral virtues may also 
contribute to this same result. In Xenophon’s Symposium 4.48-9, 
Socrates concludes a discussion of what cultic acts make humans 
‘dear to the gods’ with the comment, “The gods, it seems, take 
pleasure in moral goodness’, and throughout the Socratic tradition 
there is a strong link between moral goodness in general, and ‘sound 
thinking’ and justice in particular, with winning the affection of the 
gods. In his Symposium (212a5—7) Plato has Socrates claim that the 
person who has ‘begotten and nourished true virtue’ (dper7v aAnO%) 
is able to become ‘dear to the gods’ (0eoġiÀet), and in the Republic 
(6.501c1-3) the guardians are to receive a thorough moral education 
so that they may become, so far as is possible, “dear to the gods’. 
‘Sound thinking’ and justice are the two virtues most commonly 
associated with becoming ‘dear to the gods.? In Alcibiades 1.134dl-2 


1 Cf. Pl. Rep. 8.560b8-9, Phlb. 39e10—40a2, 40b2—5, and Prt. 345cl-3. 

2 The ever practical Xenophon has Socrates claim that skill and industry also can 
make men ‘most dear to the gods’: ‘Socrates said that those men were best and “most 
dear to the gods” who in farming did well their farming, in medicine their medical 
work, and in matters of the city their political work, but the person who does nothing 
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Socrates says to Alcibiades, “By acting justly and with “sound thinking”, 
both you and the city will act in a way “dear to the gods” (feogirws)? 
Even the Cynic Diogenes is reputed to have said, “The good are “dear” to 
the gods, and it is impossible for one “dear” to the gods not to fare well 
or for the person who is of “sound thinking” and just not to be “dear” to 
the gods’ (frag. V B 353 [G] = Plut. Mor. 1102f). We turn first to ‘sound 
thinking. We have already seen that “sound thinking, among its many 
other benefits, produces both ‘proper respect for the gods’ and ‘religious 
correctness, the two components of ‘service to the gods’. There is thus a 
causal relationship between ‘sound thinking’ and proper religious be- 
haviour. Plato has Socrates give the fullest explication of the relationship 
between ‘sound thinking’ and justice in the moral realm in becoming 
‘dear to the gods’ in this passage of the Gorgias (507d6-e6): 


This seems to me to be the target we must live looking towards, and all the 
individual’s efforts and those of the city should be directed to it, that is, to act 
in such a way that justice and ‘sound thinking’ will be present for the one who 
is going to be ‘blessed’ (waxapiw).3 He is not to allow his appetites to be 
unrestrained nor to attempt to satisfy them—which is an unaccomplishable 
evil—living the life of a pirate. Such a person would not be ‘dear’ (mpoopiàńs) 
to another human or to a god, for he is unable to form a sense of common 
interest (kowwveiv), and for one for whom there is not this sense of common 
interest, there would not be ‘mutual affection’ (ġeAċa). 


Just as a human who lacks ‘sound thoughts’ and justice cannot have a 
feeling of shared interest or partnership with another human and 
thereby win his affection, so such a human cannot be ‘dear to the gods’. 
In this context ‘sound thinking’ and justice are usually paired, but 
in the Laws (4.716cl-d3) Plato has his lawgiver emphasize ‘sound 
thinking’: 
What activity would be ‘dear to’ and ‘following’ (axéAovfos) god? There is 
one, and it has one very old expression, that ‘like would be dear to like...” 
The one who will become ‘dear’ to such a one must, as very much as he can, 
become such too, and by this argument the person among us with ‘sound 
well is neither useful nor “dear to the gods'' (Mem. 3.9.15). Ischomachus considers 
agriculture also ‘most dear’ to the gods (Oec. 15.4). 


3 Plato may have chosen paxdpios here because in the myth concluding the 
Gorgias he has the good and just souls going to the ‘islands of the blessed’ 
(ets pakdpwv výcovs) (523a5-b2). 
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thoughts’ (6 ouġpov) is ‘dear’ to god because he is like god, and the one not 
with ‘sound thoughts’ is unlike him, different, and unjust.* 


‘Sound thinking’ is thus, both in cultic and moral terms, one neces- 
sary ingredient for proper religious behaviour. 

As we turn to justice and religious behaviour, we must emphasize 
the importance of the phrase ‘Just and “religiously correct”? (Sékavos 
kal ocos). In the Platonic tradition this phrase, common also in the 
contemporary oratorical and historical traditions,> can be used to 
sum up the moral life and the moral individual. The relationship of 
these two terms, ‘just’ and ‘religiously correct’, is the major topic of 
this chapter, that is, how they are distinct and yet linked. The picture 
that emerges will be complex because in some discussions Plato treats 
each term as a separate and independent concept, in others he 
associates the two closely with one another. ‘Proper respect for the 
gods’ (edoċfera) will be discussed, too, but briefly, because it plays a 
surprisingly minor role in philosophical treatments of the relation- 
ship of justice to human religious beliefs and actions.” 

We begin by giving attention to a critical feature of ‘service to the 
gods’ which we introduced in Chapter 1 but left for consideration 
until now, that is, Euthyphro’s claim, prompted by Socrates, that 


4 On this passage and its importance to later theological thought, see North, 1966: 
194. 

5 In the oratorical and historical traditions (e.g. Antiphon 1.25 and Tetr. 1.2.2 and 
3.2.9; Lysias 13.3; Isoc. 15.76 and 284; Aeschin. 2.117; Dem. 21.227; and Xen. Hell. 
1.7.19 and 4.1.33; cf. Th. 3.84.2 and 5.104), this pair of adjectives is used of moral life 
and behaviour in general, of the jurors’ vote, and of a speech. Here, interestingly, the 
pair found in the philosophical tradition as ‘justice and “religious correctness”’ 
occurs most commonly in the order ' 'religious correctness” and justice, preserving 
the usual priority of the divine and religious. In the philosophical tradition priority 
is often given to justice, as in Pl. Cri. 54b6-8, Rep. 1.331a4, 6.496d9, 10.615b6, 
Plt. 301d2, and Lg. 2.663d4 and 12.959b8—c1. For examples of ‘religious correctness’ 
first, see Pl. Lg. 2.663b2, 8.840d9, [PI.] Alc. 2.149e8, Xen. Mem. 1.4.19, and Theophr. 
frag. 8.20 [Pétscher]. 

6 eg. Pl. Cri. 54b6-8, Rep. 1.331a3-9, 6.496d8-e3, and 10.615b5-7, and Lg. 
2.663a9—b4 and 12.959b7—c2; [Pl.] Alc. 2.149e6—150al; and Xen. Ap. 5. Cf. Pl. Ap. 
32d2-3, Grg. 479b8—c1, Lg. 6.767d2-4, and Xen. Mem. 1.4.19. 

7 We should very much like to have Antisthenes’ essay On Injustice and ‘Lack 
of Respect’ (doefeias) (frag. V A 41.52 [G] = D.L. 6.17). It was he who claimed 
that ‘those who wish to be immortal must live with “proper respect” and justly’ 
(frag. 176 = D.L. 6.5). 
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‘justice has two parts: one involves “proper respect” and “religious 
correctness’, that is, the part concerning “the service to the gods”; 
the remaining part of justice concerns the service to human beings’ 
(Pl. Euthphr. 12e6-9, proposition 1 in Ch. 1).8 From this we would 
conclude that everything that is ‘religiously correct’ is just, but not 
everything just need be ‘religiously correct’.9 A difficulty arises 
because, while that part of justice which refers to ‘the service to 
the gods’ has its own names, ‘religious correctness’ and ‘proper 
respect for the gods’, that part of justice that refers to the service 
to human beings is given no separate name and is throughout the 
tradition referred to by the name of the whole, that is, ‘justice’. 
Hence, in each occurrence of ‘just’ or ‘justice’ one must, when 
using Euthyphro’s distinctions, decide whether it refers to ‘justice 
as a whole —including service to both gods and humans—or 
to ‘that part of justice’ referring to humans only. The phrase ‘just 
and “religiously correct”’ and its variants reflect this dilemma and 
suggest that when the religious side of justice is to be understood, 
it must be specified. The context, too, may indicate the religious 
side of justice, as in Republic 4.443a9-10 where Socrates says that 
‘adulteries, neglect of parents, and “failures to serve” (d0epazrevoiat) 
the gods’ would not be characteristic of a just man. But ‘just’ (d¢aos) 
and ‘justice’ (ducacoovvn) by themselves are not sufficient to include 
religious behaviour. 


8 Pl. Grg. 522c8-d2 may reflect this same conception of the two types of justice. 
For a defence of this as Socrates’ own position on the issue, see McPherran, 2000b: 
303-5 and 1996: 47-51. Diogenes Laertius concludes his life of Plato (3.80-109) with 
thirty-two sets of ‘divisions’ which he claims to have taken from a book entitled 
Divisions of Plato, As Told by Aristotle. Here (3.83) the division of justice, as follows, is 
threefold, not twofold as in the Euthyphro: ‘There are three types of justice. One part 
concerns the gods, one part humans, and one part the dead. It is clear that those who 
sacrifice according to the laws and take care of sacred things (rġv iepġv) are ‘properly 
respectful’ concerning gods. Those who repay loans and deposits are acting justly 
concerning humans. Those who take care of tombs are clearly doing so concerning 
the dead’ It is generally agreed that this discussion of justice has some Platonic and 
Aristotelian material but that the differences do not allow it to be assigned to either 
Plato or Aristotle. See Rossitto, 1984: 132-4 and Mutschmann, 1906: 6. Finally, the 
later Stoic standard definition (unfortunately not attested for the early Stoics, except, 
perhaps, in SVF 2.1017=Sext. Emp., Math. 9.124) of ‘religious correctness’ 
(dovdrys), that it is ‘justice towards the gods’, indicates that the distinctions of the 
Euthyphro had a long history. On all of this see Obbink, 1992a: 209-10. 

9 Cf. Euthphr. 12a6-d3. 
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In the Protagoras Plato has Protagoras clearlv distinguish between 
justice and 'religious correctness' as he describes contemporarv edu- 
cation in the three virtues he views necessarv for civic life: justice, 
'sound thinking, and 'religious correctness' (325c5-d5): 


They teach and advise them beginning from the time they are children to as 
long as they live. As soon as someone understands what is said to him, his 
nurse, mother, pedagogue, and his father himself fight so that the child will 
be the best possible. In each action and word thev teach and show him that 
one thing is just, another unjust, that one is beautiful, the other uglv, that 
this is ‘religiously correct’, that is ‘religiously incorrect’, and (they tell him), 
‘do the one, but do not do the other’. 


This leads, eventually, to a major topic of the dialogue—whether 
justice, ‘sound thinking, and ‘religious correctness’ are all distinct 
parts of virtue (aperý), or whether they are all names of the same, 
single thing, that is, of virtue (329cl-d1). In the course of this 
discussion Socrates focuses on justice and ‘religious correctness’, 
posing the question whether ‘religious correctness’ is something of 
such a nature (ofov) as to be a just thing (dikarov mpayya),!° and if 
justice is such as to be a ‘religiously correct’ thing. Socrates says that it 
is his view that justice is a ‘religiously correct’ thing and that ‘reli- 
gious correctness’ is a just thing, and concludes that justice is either 
the same as or as like as possible to ‘religious correctness’ and that 
‘religious correctness is a thing such as justice.!! Protagoras disagrees: 
‘I don't think that the matter is so simple, that justice is “religiously 
correct” or that “religious correctness” is just. There is a difference. 
At this point, after some wrangling about the nature of ‘differences’, 
Socrates abandons the topic (331a6-332a3). Whatever else we may 
draw from this part of the dialogue, !? ‘religious correctness’ is treated 
as one of the major virtues, and Protagoras is unwilling to concede 


10 On the meaning of mpâyua here, see Manuwald, 1999: 255. 

11 For the translation of 671 6uoudrarov as ‘as like as can be’, see Sedley, 1999: 
313 n. 7. 

12 The modern bibliography on the question of the unity of the virtues, and here 
of ‘religious correctness’ and justice, and on the relationship to the unity proposed 
here and the distinction between the two proposed in the Euthyphro is massive; the 
range of it is suggested by Rademaker, 2005: 299-304; McPherran, 2000b; Manuwald, 
1999: 236-9, 250-63; and Seeck, 1997. 
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that justice and 'religious correctness' are the same, or nearlv the 
same, and Socrates gives up the attempt to dissuade him.1$ 

When Plato pairs ‘religious correctness’ and justice, he often 
distinguishes between them, making ‘religious correctness’ refer to 
the gods, justice to men. Socrates’ argument to Callicles in Gorgias 
507a7-b4 is one clear example: 


The person with ‘sound thoughts’ would do the appropriate things con- 
cerning both gods and humans... And, doing the appropriate things about 
humans, he would be doing just things, and doing them about gods, he 
would be doing ‘religiously correct’ things. And necessarily the one who does 
things that are just and ‘religiously correct’ is himself just and ‘religiously 
correct’. 


The same distinctions, but more embedded, are found in Laches 
199d7-e1, where Plato has Socrates take up three elements, ‘sound 
thinking’, justice, and ‘religious correctness’ in terms of the courage- 
ous and virtuous man. 


Do you think, Nicias, that this man would lack ‘sound thinking’ or 
both justice and ‘religious correctness, the one man for whom it is 
fitting to be on his guard about the gods and about humans and about 
things that are to be feared or not and similarly to procure for himself 
the good things since he knows how to associate (with gods and men) 
correctly? 


Here ‘sound thinking’ involves what is frightening or not,!* justice 
humans and the proper association with humans, and ‘religious 
correctness’ the gods and proper association with them.!5 

Plato’s old, rich, and conventional Cephalus in the Republic 
(1.331a3—b4) offers another example: 


Beautifully, Socrates, Pindar said that for a man who passes his life justly and 
‘religiously correctly, 


13 But Socrates later (333b4—6) treats the point as agreed upon. See Manuwald, 
1999: 271. 

14 Cf. PI. Gorg. 507b5-8. 

5 Often, in treating the pair justice and ‘religious correctness’, authors progress 
chiastically, as in Xen. Hell. 1.7.19, Lys. 13.3, and Antiphon 1.25. Here in the Laches, 
with three elements, we have a ring structure, with A (‘sound thinking’), B (justice), C 
(‘religious correctness’), then C, B, A, then B, A or A, B. 
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Sweet hope attends him, a nurse in his old age, 
nourishing his heart, the hope that especiallv 
guides the much turning thought of mortals. 


It is amazing how very well he says this. For this I posit that the possession 
of wealth is worth most, not for every man but for the decent and orderly 
one. The possession of wealth contributes a large part to not intentionally 
cheating or deceiving anyone and to going to the underworld unafraid 
because one does not owe any sacrifices to a god or money to a human 
being. 


Here living justly and ‘religiously correctly’, in Cephalus' thought, is 
defined as not owing ‘money to men’ and ‘sacrifices to gods’. And, 
fittingly, Cephalus a bit later departs to make his sacrifices to the 
gods. 

As our final example of the distinction made between justice 
and ‘religious correctness, we turn to Socrates’ description of pro- 
cessions, dedications, and sacrifices in [Plato] Alcibiades 2.149e6— 
150a4:16 


It would be terrible if the gods look to our gifts and sacrifices but not to the 
soul, [to see] if someone is ‘religiously correct’ and just. [They look to this], 
I think, much more than to expensive processions and sacrifices that both an 
individual and a city that have committed many wrongs (juapTnk6TAS) 
against gods and humans are able to perform every year. 


Here justice, or rather injustice, involves ‘wrongs’ done to men, and 
‘religious incorrectness' those done to the gods. 

In Book 2 of the Republic Glaucon presents the many-faceted 
argument of those who claim that the life of the unjust man is better 
than that of the just man. Here the unjust man, because of his ill- 
gotten wealth, can ‘sufficiently and grandly sacrifice, erect dedica- 
tions, and “serve the gods” much better than the just man’, and so it 
is more fitting and likely that ‘he will be more “dear” to the gods 
(OeoftAgarepov) than the just man’ (2.362b7—c6).17 Only here do we 
have injustice actually promoting ‘service to the gods’ if not explicitly 


16 See also Pl. Rep. 5.463c6—d6. 

17 The Cynic Diogenes drew from similar circumstances a quite different conclu- 
sion: ‘The prosperity and successes of the wicked (improborum) disprove all the 
strength and power of the gods’ (frag. V B 335 [G]=Cicero, Nat. D. 3.36.88). 
Cf. frag. V B 335 [G] = Cicero, Nat. D. 3.34.83. 
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‘religious correctness.18 And it is, of course, to the refutation of the 
original premise, that 'The life of the unjust man is better than that of 
the just man; that Plato devotes the rest of the Republic, with Socrates 
finally claiming in Book 10 that it is in fact the just man who is ‘dear’ 
to the gods (10.612e2—613b7 and 621c4—7).19 

Justice, ‘religious correctness, and ‘proper respect for the gods’ 
intersect also in the rather simple situation when the state passes laws 
concerning regulating religious behaviour. Here justice is a matter of 
obeying or disobeying the law and of the state punishing the law- 
breaker. In some cases, as in the illegal removal of boundary stones, 
Plato’s lawgiver imagines two types of punishment, one (and the 
first) from the gods—from Zeus Horios, Homophylos, or Xenios— 
and a second ‘under the law’ (Lg. 8.842e6—843a8). The latter is of 
concern now, that is, those acts of ‘religious correctness’ or ‘proper 
respect for the gods’ that were governed by state-enacted laws. Justice 
here is not so much a religious matter as the enforcement of a law, 
religious or other. Plato’s lawgiver establishes a number of such laws 
for his city: as examples, that no one is to possess sanctuaries in 
private homes (10.910b8) and that whoever is caught ‘stealing sacred 
property’ is to be punished (9.854d1—856a8). In these and several 
other cases justice consists of obeying and enforcing laws made by 
men, laws that here happen to concern religious behaviour. 

It may be in this context that we can place the two elements 
injustice and ‘lack of respect for the gods’ in the charges brought 
against Socrates in 399 sce. In Plato’s Apology Socrates claims that 
Meletus is charging that he is acting unjustly by corrupting the young 
and by not ‘recognizing’ (où vouifov7a) the gods whom the city 
‘recognizes’ but other, new daimonia (24b8—c1). An apparently 
more accurate statement of the indictment specifies that Socrates 
was ‘introducing’ the other, new daimonia20 Whatever specific 
Athenian laws there may have been before, during, or after this 


18 For Socrates’ revulsion at the notion that the gods accept processions 
and sacrifices from individuals or cities that have “committed wrongs’ against men 
and gods, i.e. have been unjust and ‘religiously incorrect’, see Alc. 2.149e6—150a4. 

19 Analogously, Theophrastus claimed it was ‘religiously incorrect’ to offer to the 
gods fruits of the earth that had been stolen unjustly from another (frag. 7.14-21 
(Potscher)). Cf. frag. 12.2742. 

20 On the text of the indictment, see Ch. 3 n. 13. 
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period concerning religious behaviour,?! Socrates was charged on the 
basis of a law, however vaguely worded, against ‘lack of respect for 
the gods’ (doċfera).22 We have seen that ‘proper respect’, in the Laws, 
involved paying due honours to the gods, personally having proper 
beliefs about the gods, and not introducing private cults. 'Corrupting 
the young’ could fall under ‘lack of respect’ and ‘religious incorrect- 
ness’ if it concerned, as Socrates assumes and his prosecutor agrees, 
teaching the young also not to ‘recognize’ the gods of the city but 
other, new ones (Pl. Ap. 26bl-7; cf. Euthphr. 3c6-d2).23 Thus the 
charges to which Socrates responds may all have been based on an 
existing law against ‘lack of respect’, and Socrates’ injustice was, as in 
the cases of the Laws above, simply a matter of breaking a law, one 
that happened to concern religious behaviour and beliefs. Beyond 
that, his injustice had no intrinsic connection to the ‘lack of respect 
for the gods; at least in the eyes of his accusers and jurors. 

One may also take a purely human law, such as that which Plato’s 
lawgiver proposes to control sexual behaviour, and, to assure obedi- 
ence, make it ‘sacred’ (kafiepwMev) so as to “enslave every soul and 
with fear make it certainly obey the established law’ (Lg. 8.838d6-e1 
and 839c2-6). The ‘fear’ is that sexual licence is ‘in no way at all 
“religiously correct'' (840c6—9). Similarly one may assure the just 
behaviour of jurors and electors by having them make their votes in 
sanctuaries, under oath, or both.24 In these cases the lawgiver forces 
the fusion of ‘religious correctness’, ‘proper respect for the gods’, and 
what is otherwise secular justice. 

According to the lawgiver of the Laws and much older traditions, 
the laws of Sparta were owed to Apollo, those of Crete to Zeus.25 In 
the Critias Plato makes the written orders of Poseidon the laws of his 
imaginary island-state Atlantis (113e7—114a4, 119c1-d2). One might 


21 On these laws and the legal basis for the charge against Socrates, see Parker, 
1996: 199-217; Connor, 1991; Vlastos, 1991: 293-7; Brickhouse and Smith, 1989: 
30-7; and MacDowell, 1978: 197—202. See also Ch. 4 n. 57. 

22 As explicitly stated in Pl. Ap. 35d1-3. There is no indication that ‘lack of respect’ 
was defined in the law. As Parker, 2005a: 135 puts it, ““impiety” (doefera) is merely 
what on a given day a prosecutor can make it seem to be’. 

23 See McPherran, 1996: 119 and Brickhouse and Smith, 1989: 36-7. 

24 e.g. Lg. 6.753b7—-c2, 755d2 and e5-6, 9.856a6-8, and 12.945e4—946c2 and 
948e4—949a2. 

25 See pp. 136, 177, and 227-8. 
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expect that in such cases obedience to state laws would simultan- 
eously be ‘religious correctness’, but, interestingly, that connection is 
not made. In fact, in the Critias obedience to the laws must be 
reinforced by periodic oaths that give obedience a religious sanction 
(119d2-120c4). That the laws are the orders of the god is, apparently, 
not sufficient, by itself, to provide this religious sanction. Most laws 
of Plato’s cities in the Republic and Laws (and of Athens) were not 
god-given, but for such as were, those involving the founding of 
sanctuaries, cult ‘service’ to gods and heroes, burials and ‘service’ to 
the dead, and matters involving pollution, obedience, and disobedi- 
ence were, as we have seen, treated as matters of both justice and 
‘religious correctness. In these specific cases what is just is also 
‘religiously correct’. Finally, if one determines that the ‘unwritten 
laws’ that concerned incest and the proper treatment of parents, 
laws observed by all peoples, were, as the Socrates of Xenophon 
claims (Mem. 4.4.19-20), created by the gods, then they, too, as we 
see they were,2° would be matters of both justice and ‘religious 
correctness. In these cases, because specific actions have been 
ordered or forbidden by the gods and because the states have 
accepted these divine rulings as laws, ‘what is just is “religiously 
correct” ’, and ‘what is “religiously correct” is just. We have still 
not, however, got much beyond Euthyphro’s claim that ‘justice has 
two parts: one involves “proper respect” and “religious correctness”, 
that is, the part concerning “the service to the gods”; the remaining 
part of justice concerns the service to human beings’ (PI. Euthphr. 
12e6-9, proposition 1 in Ch. 1). Virtually all instances to this point 
may be understood in these terms, with some just acts involving only 
relations with humans, some ‘religiously correct’ actions involving 
only gods, and with others, subject to laws either ‘made sacred’ or 
expressly said to have been sent to humans by the gods, involving 
both justice and ‘religious correctness’. 

Plato in his developed theology moves well beyond this fairly 
straightforward understanding of the relationship between justice 
and ‘religious correctness’ when he claims that the gods themselves 
are always good and just and reward the just human in this life and 
the next. All human behaviour involving justice and injustice then 


26 See pp. 148, 216, and 244. 
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becomes, because of the god's interest, a matter of 'religious correct- 
ness.27 This is not the place nor am I the person to attempt to set out 
the whole of Plato’s theodicy, but we can see in outline the steps by 
which Plato develops his conception of the very close relationship 
between justice and ‘religious correctness’. 

In the Laws Cleinias of Crete claims that the finest and best 
introduction for all the laws of the new state would be this statement: 
‘The gods exist, are good (dvafoi), and honour justice more than 
(Stadepovtws) do human beings’ (10.887b7—c2). For Plato the gods 
not only honour justice but are themselves just and always act justly. 
The gods are concerned with the behaviour of individual human 
beings, and, as we have seen, they cannot be swayed from their justice 
by human prayers, sacrifices, rituals, or incantations.28 Plato’s next 
step is the premise that ‘like is “dear” to like, (Lg. 4.716c1-3), and 
that the human can become ‘dear to god’ by becoming, as far as a 
human can, ‘like’ god, a process termed homoiosis.9 In Lg. 4.716cl— 
d3 the emphasis is on the ‘sound thinking’ of god, and the lawgiver 
claims that ‘the person among us with “sound thoughts” is “dear to 
god” because he is like god, and the one not with “sound thoughts” is 
unlike him, different, and unjust’.3° In the Theaetetus (176bl-c2) 


27 Aristotle's gods are, as it were, bevond at least the lowlv forms of justice: 'We 
have assumed that the gods are “blessed” (uaxapious) and eudaimones. What kind of 
activities ought we to assign to them? Just activities? Or will they appear ridiculous if 
they enter into contracts and pay back deposits and do things like that? (EN 
10.1178b8—12). For Aristotle, the proper divine activity is ‘contemplation’ 

28 Plato devotes most of Book X of the Laws to establishing three of these points: the 
gods exist, are concerned with human beings, and cannot be swayed from justice. Elsewhere 
in Plato the first two are largely taken for granted. The last is, as we have seen (pp. 45-6 and 
52), asserted also in Rep. 2.364b6-365a3, Lg. 12.948c4—7, and (PL) Alc. 2.149e6—150a6. For 
god(s) being ‘good, see especially Rep. 2.379b1—380c10. Cf. Lg. 10.900c8-907b8 and Phdr. 
242e2-3. For the gods honouring justice, being just themselves, and acting justly, see also 
Rep. 1.352a11 and 2.379a7-b1, Tht. 176b8—c1, and Lg. 6.757e3-6, 10.904e4—905c4, 905d3-6, 
and 907a2-b7, 11.931d1-3, and 12.948b8~9. See also (Pl.) Alc. 2.150a6-b1. For the justice of 
heroes as sons of gods, see Rep. 3.408b7—c4. Cf. Xen. Mem. 4.4.25. 

29 On Plato’s conception of homoiosis to the gods or to god, see Mahoney, 2005; 
Sedley, 1999; Annas, 1999: 52-71; Meijer, 1981: 247-8; and Verdenius, 1952: 256-61 
and 268-71. The process described by Plato in Phdr. 253a5-c2, whereby the lover 
imitates and tries to make his beloved into the likeness of the god whom the 
lover honours, is described in the context of homoiosis but is a quite different matter. 
On this passage see Sedley, 1999: 315. 

30 For the link of ‘sound thinking’, justice, and 'dearness to god, see also PI. Grg. 
507d8-e6 and Lg. 10.906a6—b3. For the relationship of homoiosis to god and, 
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Socrates first defines homoiosis to god as becoming 'just and 
“religiously correct”, with reason (ġpovnors),71 maintaining the dis- 
tinction between justice and ‘religious correctness’,>? but then focuses 
on justice alone: ‘God is in no way, in no manner, unjust, but is as just 
as possible, and there is nothing more similar (óuorórepov) to him 
than whoever of us becomes as just as possible’ God is absolutely 
just, and a human, to become like him, must be both just and 
‘religiously correct’, or, put in Euthyphro’s terms, just in regards to 
both god and man.*3 

In Book 10 of the Republic Plato gives some descriptions of the 
benefits to the just man, the one who has become as ‘like’ the gods as 
possible. There neither the just nor the unjust person escapes the 
notice of the gods,34 and the just man is ‘dear to the gods’ (OeoduAjs), 
the unjust man 'god-hated' (@eour0%s).35 For the person “dear to the 


specifically, ‘sound thinking’ (owġpocuvn) in Plato, Aristotle, throughout the philo- 
sophical tradition, and in the early Christian tradition, see North, 1966, in index s.v. 
homoibsis. 

31 For ġpovnors as a component here, cf. Rep. 10.621c4—7, Lg. 10.906a6—bl, and 
(PL) Alc. 2.150a6—b1. Sedley (1999: 312 n. 5) claims that ‘the addition of “with 
wisdom'...is to make it explicit that these are genuine virtues, not habituated or 
otherwise wrongly motivated quasi-virtues'. See also Mahoney, 2005. It is to under- 
state the revolutionary character of much of this, and to draw some wrong conclu- 
sions about its relationship to popular religion, to claim, erroneously, that ‘the 
common Greek view, or ‘traditional Greek sentiment’, was that the Greek gods 
have ‘superlative wisdom’ (Vlastos, 1991: 163, 167, and Reeve, 2000: 35). On this, 
see Introduction, n. 60. 

32 ‘Religious correctness’ is not an attribute of the gods themselves, and Socrates 
here probably does not mean that a human being becomes like a god in ‘religious 
correctness. Rather, he becomes completely moral (the two aspects of which are 
captured in the phrase dikaros Kat cos), with reason, that is, with reasoned under- 
standing of morality. In that sense, ‘moral with reason’, he becomes like the moral and 
reasoning god. 

33 As we have seen, Aristotle (EN 10.1179a23-32), saw ‘reason, not justice, as that 
element of god which humans should imitate and claimed that the wise man was 
‘dear to the gods’ because he valued and practised what was dear and kindred to the 
gods, that is, reason. In 10.1178b25—7 human life may be ‘blessed’ (waxdpios) and 
eudaimon as it is for the gods to the degree that humans similarly share in 'contem- 
plation' In EE 8.1249b16-21 Aristotle associates ‘contemplation of the god’ with 
‘service to him. Cf. EN 10.1177b26—1178a2. 

34 Cf. Xen. Mem. 1.4.19. 

35 Cf. Rep. 1.352a1l-b3 and 10.621c4—7. One would like to know the context of 
the quote from Democritus (VS 68 B 217=Stob., Flor. 3.9.30) that ‘only those to 
whom acting unjustly is hateful are “dear to the gods” (0eoġiiees). 
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gods’ ‘all things that come from the gods come as good as is possible, 
unless there was some necessary evil for him from a previous error.56 
‘So must one assume about the just man, if he is in poverty or disease or 
one of the apparent evils, that for him these things will end up in some 
good (eis dvabdv 71) for him while he lives or even after he has died. 
For the gods never neglect the person who wishes eagerly to become just 
and, by practising virtue (dperji), to become like (6uocodcbar) god so 
far as is possible for a human being’ (10.612e2—613b1).3” 

Plato does not specify here the rewards that come from ‘justice 
with reason’ in this life, but Adeimantus earlier in the Republic 
(2.363a6—e3) does list the rewards that Hesiod and Homer say 
come from the gods to humans while they are alive: acorns and 
bees’ nests with honey from oak trees, the thick fleece of sheep, barley 
and grain and the fruit of trees in abundance, fish from the sea, and 
the fertility of herd animals. Adeimantus claims they come to the 
‘religiously correct, but the quotations from the poets speak exclu- 
sively of justice. Adeimantus simply equates the justice of the poets to 
‘religious correctness.38 

In Laws 2.662c5-663d5 the Athenian lawgiver argues that the ‘just 
and “religiously correct” life’ is, this side of death, more pleasant than 
the unjust life, but it is in the Myth of Er of the Republic and in his 
several other eschatological myths that Plato describes the rewards that 
come to the just and moral person after his death, and in these we may 
take a final look at how Plato presents the relationship of justice and 
‘religious correctness. Does the justice that brings afterworld rewards 
include ‘religious correctness, or are justice and ‘religious correctness’ 
kept distinct also here? If the latter, then what is the importance of 
‘religious correctness’ in obtaining the rewards of Plato’s afterlife? 


36 Adam (1963: 2.431) takes ‘from a previous error’ (ċk mporépas duaprtias) to 
mean ‘the sins committed in a previous existence. This would follow from the 
eschatology and metempsychosis of the Myth of Er. 

37 In his Apology (41c9-d3), before he has developed fully his concepts of justice 
and homoiosis, Plato can have Socrates say, in much simpler terms, that one ‘must 
consider this one thing as true, that for a good man there is no evil when he lives or 
after he has died, and his affairs are not neglected (dweAetrar) by gods’. 

38 Adeimantus does much the same, in reverse, in his critical description of the 
rewards Musaeus and the Orphics offer from the gods. He describes them generally in 
terms of justice, but his specific account of their doctrine refers only to ‘religious 
correctness’ (Rep. 2.363c4—d6). 
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In the Meno (81a5-b7) Socrates claims to have learned from 
priests, priestesses, and poets that the soul is immortal and is reborn 
into another body.3® The conclusion to be drawn from this is that 
‘one must live one’s life here “as religiously correctly as possible” 
(ws ócrwrara), with no mention of justice. In the Phaedrus (248a1—6 
and e3-5), justice and likeness to god—no mention of ‘religious 
correctness’ —bring a better fate in the afterlife. But in Plato’s other 
various schemes for judgement, rewards, and punishments in the 
afterlife, both justice and ‘religious correctness’, kept distinct, come 
into play. Acts and people that are both unjust and ‘religiously 
incorrect’ are more harshly punished, to the extreme, than those 
merely unjust, and acts and people that are both just (or 'good') 
and ‘religiously correct’ are better rewarded, again to the extreme, 
than those who are merely just. In the Myth of Er, Plato’s Socrates 
gives specific examples of injustices: causing the deaths of many, 
betraying cities or armies, and enslaving people. He then describes 
the punishments for ‘lack of respect’ (doefeias) for gods and parents 
and for slaying with one’s own hand.*° The culminating example of 
punishment in the afterlife is Ardiaeus, a tyrant, who had killed his 
father and older brother and committed many other ‘religiously 
incorrect’ acts. Incorrigible, he is to spend eternity in Tartarus. 
A tyrant is the most evil of Platonic figures, so his ‘religiously 
incorrect’ deeds outdo and receive greater punishments than simple 
unjust acts. By contrast, individuals who had done good works 
(evepyeaias eùepyernkóres) and had been ‘just and “religiously cor- 
rect?’ receive rewards (10.615a5—616a4). Plato puts in Socrates’ 
mouth in the final, lyrical paragraph of Republic (10.621b8—d3) the 
broadest statement of the nature of these ‘victory prizes’ for those 
who practise ‘justice with reason’: 


So, Glaucon, the myth (of Er) was saved and did not perish. It might save us, 
if we believe it, and then we will make a good crossing of the River Lethe and 


39 Parker (2005a: 99) points to the oddity here of ‘priests and priestesses’ offering 
‘speculative exegesis of rites’, and concludes that, on the basis of this one passage, we 
must either revise ‘established assumptions’ about priestly activities or assume that 
‘Plato is using “priests and priestesses” in a loose way which will include religious 
specialists of all types. Morgan (1990: 49-50) may be correct that these priests and 
priestesses were ‘Orphic Pvthagoreans. 

40 For aùróyerpos pċvov as ‘slaying with one’s own hand’, see Adam, 1963: 478. 
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will not be polluted in our souls. If we believe me, thinking that the soul is 
immortal and able to endure all bad and good things, we will always hold to 
the upward path and will in everv wav practise justice with reason so that we 
may be ‘dear’ (fiAor) to one another and to the gods, both when we remain 
here in this place and when we fetch the rewards of justice, like victors 
claiming their pay, and so that here and on that 1,000-year journey that we 
have described we may be successful.4! 


So, too, in the Phaedo Socrates has all souls judged individually, 
‘those who had lived well (xaAds) and “religiously correctly” 
(Ġciws), and those who had not’ (113d3—4). Those who had com- 
mitted lesser crimes were eventually purified, but those who stole 
sacred property, committed many unjust and illegal murders, and 
such acts—all of which we have seen to be ‘religiously incorrect — 
were cast into Tartarus to be punished forever. Those who assaulted a 
parent or killed someone but came to regret it faced a one-year stay in 
Tartarus, longer if their victims did not forgive them. But those who 
were exceptional in living their life ‘religiously correctly’ were freed 
from the prison-like place in which humans dwell and rose to ‘a pure 
dwelling place’. If they had also in life purified themselves by means 
of philosophy, they would achieve the ultimate reward, an eternal, 
bodiless life in an even better, indescribable residence (113e1—114c6). 
But ‘religious correctness’ was, as it were, a prerequisite. Here, too, 
injustice and ‘religious incorrectness’ combine for the worst punish- 
ment, good deeds and ‘religious correctness’, with philosophy, for the 
greatest rewards. 

In the Gorgias Plato has Socrates both open, as here, and close 
his myth (or, as he calls it, his 'account') of the afterlife with an 
assertion of the importance of ‘religious correctness’ alongside justice 
(523a5—b4):42 


There was, then, this law about human beings in the time of Cronus, and it 
has always existed and still exists now among the gods. The person who has 
passed his life in a just and ‘religiously correct’ manner, when he dies, goes 
off to the Islands of the Blessed to dwell in complete eudaimonia, away from 


41 For similar statements linking justice and the just to 'dearness to gods’ see e.g. 
PI. Euthphr. 9b7-11, Rep. 10.612e2—613b7, and (PL) Alc. 1.134d1-2 and Clit. 407d4—5. 
Cf. Pl. Lg. 8.838b10 and 9.879c3 and Arist. Rh. 2.1399a22-6. 

42 On the distinction between ‘myth’ and ‘account’ (Adyos) here, see Dodds, 1959: 
376-7. 
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evils, but the one who has lived unjustly and in a ‘godless way’ (d0ews) goes 
to that prison of punishment that they call Tartarus. 


As in the Myth of Er, the example of an individual so wicked that he 
cannot be rehabilitated is a tyrant, here Archelaus of Macedon, who 
in acquiring and securing this throne reportedly had killed his uncle, 
cousin, and brother, violating xenia in the process. He is made the 
model of those who, because of their licence to act as they wish, 
commit the greatest and ‘religiously most incorrect’ (dvoo.wrara) 
crimes (470d5—471d2, 525cl-d6).43 Again, the combination of in- 
justice and ‘religious incorrectness’ is characteristic of the worst, truly 
incorrigible souls. In summing up the myth of the Gorgias Socrates 
tells how Rhadymanthys and Aeacus, two of the judges in the under- 
world, admire and send to the Islands of the Blessed the soul that has 
lived in a ‘religiously correct way’ and with truth, whether as a private 
citizen or not. To this group Socrates makes his own addition 
(e€ywyé pnu), relevant to the topic of the dialogue, of ‘the philoso- 
pher who in his life did his own business and did not meddle in that 
of others’ (526c1—5).44 

In each of these eschatological myths, as in passing comments on 
the afterlife elsewhere in the dialogues,*> Plato clearly distinguishes 
between justice and ‘religious correctness. “Proper respect for the 
gods’ is at issue once, but otherwise ‘religious correctness’ dominates, 
involving some of those components of human behaviour we have 
seen associated with it throughout this study: respect of the gods’ 
property and of parents and the avoidance of killing, particularly kin- 
killing. Again justice involves behaviour concerning other human 
beings, ‘religious correctness’ that behaviour affecting the gods’ 
interests. Extreme violations of both together can bring eternal 
condemnation to the punishments of Plato’s Tartarus. On the other 
hand, the completely moral person is ‘just and “religiously correct” ’, 
and he, or his soul, must be both, as well as, for Plato, philosophical, 
to attain the highest rewards available in the afterlife. For Plato, in 


43 Cf. PI. Plt. 301c6—d3. 

44 On this passage see Dodds, 1959: 383. 

4 e.g. Rep. 1.331a3-9, 6.496d8—e3, and Lg. 10.904e4—-905c4, 12.959b7—c2. The 
Laws of the Crito are analogous to gods and urge Socrates to do what is just and 
‘religiously correct’ to achieve what is ‘better’ in this life and the next (54b2-d2). 
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most of his accounts, neither 'religious correctness' nor justice alone 
will get vou to heaven. Xou need justice and 'religious correctness' 
with reason, that is, with philosophical understanding of what both 
are. 

In summarv, despite the argument that Plato has Socrates put 
forward in the Protagoras, that justice and 'religious correctness' are 
the same or nearlv the same, Plato throughout his writings presents, 
if we put it in the terms set forth in the Euthyphro, justice towards 
men and justice in ‘service to the gods; that is ‘religious correctness’, 
as distinct virtues. And, we must add for 'religious correctness' those 
matters such as respect for parents and kin-killing in which the gods 
take an interest. Some acts may be just only, some ‘religiously correct’ 
only, and some, such as obedience to state laws regulating religious 
behaviour, both. What is unique to Plato, and of monumental 
importance, is his claim that the gods, being perfectly just them- 
selves, are concerned with human actions that are just only, not 
necessarily ‘religiously correct, and that they favour and reward 
those simply just, or, better, those just with a philosophical under- 
standing of justice. Because the gods are just and promote human 
justice, it becomes ‘religiously correct’ to behave justly, and we can 
now see the point of Socrates’ famous statement that he fears ‘that it 
may not be “religiously correct” to be present when justice is being 
disparaged and to give up and not help justice as long as one is 
breathing and able to speak’ (Rep. 2.368b7—c3; cf. 4.427d8-e2).4° But, 
as we have seen, even in the rewards or the punishments of the 
afterlife Plato distinguishes between justice towards humans and 
‘religious correctness’ towards gods and their interests. They are, as 
Protagoras objected, ‘different, and both are necessary, along with 
philosophical understanding, for the ultimate rewards. 

The remote god(s) of Aristotle and Epicurus are not interested in 
human justice and ‘religious correctness’ in the ways Plato describes 
them, but among the early Stoics Chrysippus, although describing ‘good 
mer (oi dvaboi) instead of ‘just mer’ and ‘wicked men’ (of rovnpol) 
instead of ‘unjust’ ones, also has the Stoic god, sometimes called Zeus, 


46 Less famous, but equally put into a religious context, is the report of Cleanthes 
(SVF 1.558) that ‘Socrates cursed the first person who separated “the just” and “the 
beneficial” as having done a deed that showed “disrespect” (doefes). 
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and ‘the gods’ in general concerned with justice. His Zeus is the ‘origin’ 
(àpxń) and ‘genesis’ (yéveors) of justice, and for him the gods punish 
the wicked because they deserve it and to provide warning examples for 
other humans. Unlike Plato, Chrysippus allows that, according to the 
logos of Zeus, sometimes bad things happen to good men, but only when 
it accrues to the benefit of the larger society such as the city. In Chry- 
sippus we also see a hint of the division between secular morality and 
religious morality, the secular justice and the ‘religious correctness’ of 
Plato, but again with different terminology. For him the gods can be a 
contributing cause (mapaírıo.) neither to what is ‘shameful’ (rà aicypa) 
nor to ‘lack of respect’ (roô doeBeiv).4” 

Plato’s claim that all human actions involving justice are of con- 
cern to the gods and hence are all matters of ‘religious correctness’ 
and ‘proper respect’ is revolutionary. It goes well beyond what I, at 
least, have found to be the presentation of justice and ‘religious 
correctness’ in tragedy, history, and Athenian oratory and even 
philosophy before and during Plato’s time. In my studies of the 
Athenian orators and Xenophon, of tragedy, and of Herodotus, in 
each of which I have tried to take account of the conventions of the 
different genres and the differences among the various authors of 
each genre, I have over the years stressed the distinctions in practised 
religion between ‘religious correctness’ and justice, and have found 
them to be much in terms outlined by Euthyphro.** In my earliest 
statement of this, which I think still holds true, I concluded that the 
gods of practised religion were concerned with human justice only so 
far as their own prerogatives were threatened. Crimes such as theft, 
embezzlement, assault, rape, and so forth did not concern these gods 
unless the crime included also some act of ‘impiety’. Gods might 
be induced to direct their attention to other forms of morality if 
the humans invoked their names as witnesses to an oath. But even 
there the gods punished the violation of the oath, an ‘impiety, not the 
failure repay a debt or to abide by the terms of a treaty. The gods 
showed virtually no concern for the numerous areas of human justice, 
or even morality, that lay outside the areas of proper behaviour 


47 SVF 3.326 =Plut. Mor. 1035c; 2.1175 = Mor. 1040b-c; 2.1176 = Mor. 1050e; and 
2.1125 = Mor. 1049d-—e. On all of this see Gould, 1970: 156-9. 
48 See e.g. Mikalson, 1983: 28; 1991: 178; and 2003: 134-5. 
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towards them.*9 In light of the revised and, I think, refined termin- 
ology for ‘piety’ I have employed in this book, I would restate this 
conclusion, in more Greek terms: in the practised, popular religion of 
Socrates’ and Plato’s Athens, worshipped gods such as Athena Polias 
and Poseidon Soter were believed to be concerned primarily, perhaps 
exclusively, with that part of justice that involved ‘service to the gods, 
that is, with humans’ ‘religious correctness’ and ‘proper respect’. If 
this conclusion is accepted, then Plato in his claim, that all human 
actions falling under the rubric of justice, not just those involving 
‘service to the gods’, are observed by and rewarded or punished by the 
gods, stands at the furthest remove from the practised religion of this 
time and, therefore, in this area, contributes little, except by way of 
contrast, to our understanding of popular religion. Other scholars of 
Greek religion see the gods of practised religion promoting the cause 
of human justice in much wider areas than I do,>° and to support this 
claim they turn to the poetic sources, particularly tragedy.>! They are 


49 Mikalson, 1983: 27-38. See also Versnel, 2002, especially 41-7; Adkins, 1960: 
255. I defer to others on the study of justice and piety in Homer, Hesiod, and lyric 
poetry, especially Pindar. A good place to begin is Lloyd-Jones, The Justice of Zeus. 
I share his conclusion that such extensions of Zeus’ and other gods’ interests into 
secular justice as there are, or, in Lloyd-Jones’s terms, the concept of Zeus as a 
champion of Justice developed from the notion ‘that a god is affronted by any 
infringement of his rights within a particular sphere’ (p. 49). See also Nilsson, 
1957. Noteworthy here is also Bowra’s, 1964: 76 comment on Pindar: ‘The gods 
watch the doings of men and take their own part in them, but they are not for Pindar 
guardians of morality except in certain spheres which belong to them and where any 
infringement of their rights is a personal affront? In our terminology, Pindar’s gods 
are, according to Bowra, concerned only with ‘religious correctness’ and ‘proper 
respect for the gods’, not with all acts that fall under the category of human justice. 

50 On the various claims ‘in literature’ of the justice of the gods in punishing 
unjust human actions, and the various exceptions and ‘outs’ allowed, see now 
Harrison, 2007: 375-80. 

51 For arguments that tragedy is a reliable source for practised religion well beyond 
what I have allowed in Honor Thy Gods, see Parker, 1997 and Sourvinou-Inwood, 
2003 and 1997. For a broader discussion, including tragedy, of the value of ‘literature’ 
as a source for Greek religious beliefs, see Harrison, 2007. Connor, in an article (1988) 
much cited to claim that the sacred and secular, or the religious and moral, were 
merging in classical Athens, investigates the uses of the phrase ra fepa kai TA dora 
(in this context, ‘the sacred and non-sacred’, as described in my Introduction, n. 39) 
not so much to argue that sacred and secular were merged as that the sacred (ra iepd) 
remained a vital force in classical Athens and was employed in various ways, espe- 
cially in oaths, to reinforce what otherwise would be purely secular justice among 
humans. A merger of the two, that is, divine concern for justice among humans was, 
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much less inclined than I to maintain the distinctions, outlined in the 
Introduction, between state cult religion, the theologv of the poets, 
and that of the philosophers. There is, as I have argued in Honor Thy 
Gods (1991) and here, much to be learned about popular religion 
from both the tragedians and philosophers, but in the realm of human 
justice I see the evidence for cult religion at strong variance from that 
of the tragedians and other poets and from that of the philosophers. 
But even those who think the gods of Greeks’ personal beliefs were 
concerned with justice in broader terms do not see there the wide- 
ranging theodicy of Plato’s perfectly just gods. These questions in- 
volve the whole moral structure of Greek practised religion and the 
validity of the possible sources of evidence for that. These are large 
and difficult questions and are far from being settled. They will 
require treatment in a separate book. 

We cannot leave the topic of justice and ‘religious correctness’, 
however, without another look at the charis relationship between 
gods and humans. It is, as we have seen, a major element of the 
‘service to the gods, and Robert Parker (1998) has brilliantly dem- 
onstrated that, within this relationship, Greeks from Homer on as- 
sumed that the gods returned ‘delightful favour’ for favour in a fair 
and predictable manner. Upon this assumption, found throughout 
Plato’s works too, depends the whole cultic relationship of humans 
and gods, that cult acts establish ‘title’ to reciprocal benefits. When 
Plato criticizes the gods and their actions as the poets represent them, 
he is faulting them for being immoral, unjust, and therefore unsuit- 
able models for human behaviour, never for failing to fulfil their 
divine obligations in the charis relationship essential to the cultic 
relation between gods and men. In tragedy anxieties about the reality 


as Connor correctly describes it, certainly evident in some poets and, as we also 
have seen, in some philosophers. But in terms of practised religion, that is, in terms of 
state cult (versus the theology of the poets and that of the philosophers—as described 
in the Introduction), Connor’s own examples give clear evidence of a recognition of 
the distinction between the sacred and the secular, or, in the terms of concern here, 
between 7a iepa and 7a Ġora, however much the former were used to support the 
latter. Kearns’s (1995: 513-19) expansion of Connor’s argument for the merger of the 
religious and the moral depends almost exclusively on poetic sources. Von Staden 
(1997: 184-5) sees the distinction between, in my terms, ‘religious correctness’ and 
‘justice’ maintained in the Hippocratic oath. 
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of divine charis are occasionally expressed,>2 as they are in Herod- 
otus’ famous description of Croesus’ complaints, after his many 
dedications to Delphi, about Apollo’s failure to return charis. But 
even these few questions raised are usually resolved, with the humans 
coming to understand the god’s response.>3 Parker expresses this 
mutual exchange of ‘delightful favours’ between humans and gods 
in terms of reciprocity, but reciprocity is one form of justice, ‘to 
return what is owed’, the first definition of justice in the Republic 
(1.331cl—e4) and one that certainly did not satisfy Plato’s Socrates, 
but one that must have been widely accepted in non-philosophical 
circles.54 In these terms, in the charis relationship fundamental to 
practised religion, the gods were assumed to be just and to reward 
acts of ‘religious correctness’ and ‘proper respect’ in the ‘service to 
the gods. The gods prove, again, to be concerned with justice not in 
the abstract and not in all areas of human behaviour, but in those 
areas of immediate concern to them, that is, in the components of 
‘service to the gods’. 


52 e.g. E. Jon 881-922, HF 344-7, and Tr. 820-59. 

53 On the resolution in the Ion, see lines 1609-22; on that in the HE, Mikalson, 
1986. On the resolution of the charges Croesus makes of ‘lack of charis against 
Apollo in Herodotus 1.90.2-91.6, see Mikalson, 2003: 162. 

54 For the lack of charis being unjust, see Xen. Mem. 2.2.1-4. 


6 


Philosophers and the Benevolence 
of the Greek Gods 


If there is anv other gift of gods to humans, it is logical that 
eudaimonia is god-given, especiallv so considering the extent to 
which it is the best of human things. 


(Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1.1099b11—13) 


Plato insisted that the gods are ‘good’ and are responsible only for 
the ‘good’ in human life, never for the 'evil. Here we investigate 
whether and to what extent other philosophers of his time and his 
immediate successors shared these views and how Plato and the 
others related such ideas to the gods of practised religion. Our focus 
is on gods of popular religion, but the philosophers introduced into 
their discussions of these topics also other types of gods, particu- 
larly the demiurge, creator of the universe, and the celestial deities, 
and so must we.l 

A major peril in this investigation lies in attempting to determine 
which kind of ‘god’ the philosopher is describing at a given moment, 
and that can be determined, when it can be determined, only by the 
context of the discussion. When a god is given a cult epithet or is put 
into a cult setting, the case is clear. Less clear are instances when a 
philosopher speaks in general terms about ‘the gods’, without clearly 
indicating which category of gods he intends, and here I have had to 
make decisions about whether these ‘gods’ refer directly to or include 
the gods of practised religion. Plato’s Euthyphro offers a good example 
of the vagaries here. What begins as a discussion of whether the gods in 


1 On the distinction between celestial gods and those of cult, see pp. 19-22. 
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an Athenian context would approve or disapprove of Euthvphro's 
actions in prosecuting his father (that is, whether it was ‘religiously 
correct’ or not) is deflected, I think, by Euthyphro’s transition (at 
5e2) to gods of a different type, those represented in the epics of 
Homer and Hesiod.? Instances similar to this cause numerous 
difficulties in determining which ‘gods’ are involved in any particu- 
lar discussion, and others may well dispute my individual decisions, 
but a first attempt to sort out these matters is, I think, worthwhile, 
because it concerns the critical issue of the response of Greek 
philosophers to the religion of their time. The first question I 
raise is how the gods of cult were known to humans. The answer 
to that question leads to broader questions of the benevolence of 
the gods in general, and I approach that by considering the role of 
the demiurge who created the universe, the contributions of named 
cult gods to human life, including those gods who ‘uphold’ the city 
as a whole and those who are 'lawgivers, and finally the various 
philosophical theories on the origins of human belief in the gods. 


KNOWABILITY OF THE GODS OF CULT 


That the gods of cult were knowable was certainly the majority, 
usually unexamined view even in the philosophical tradition, in 
contrast to the notorious agnostic opening of Protagoras’ On the 
Gods: ‘I am not able to know if the gods exist or do not, or what they 
look like. Many are the things that prevent my knowing: the “unclar- 
ity” (ddyAdTys) of the gods and that the life of a human being is 
short’ (frag. VS 80 B 4).3 The Athenians’ reaction, the burning of his 


2 See 6b7—c4 for Socrates’ reaction. 

3 For this interpretation of ddyAdrys see Miller, 1967: 146. On Protagoras’ 
statement, its philosophical background and possible context, see Burkert, 1985: 
312-13; Kerferd, 1981: 165-8; and Miiller, 1967. On the question of Protagoras’ 
atheism, see Parker, 1996: 213 n. 56. Melissus of Samos, of the Eleatic School and a 
contemporary of Protagoras, likewise claimed that there was not ‘knowledge’ 
(vvġors) of the gods (VS 30 A 1 = D.L. 9.24). On Melissus see Kirk, Raven, and 
Schofield, 1983: 390-401. For the agnostic side of Xenophanes, see VS 21 B 34, 
Lesher, 1992: 155-69, and Kerferd, 1981: 163-4. For the argument that the Cynic 
Diogenes was also an agnostic, see Goulet-Cazé, 1996: 71-3. 
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books, and the flight of Protagoras from Athens,* may be an indication 
that they took Protagoras to be writing about gods they worshipped, to 
be guilty of ‘lack of respect’ towards their gods.> The Athenians and 
other Greeks took no such measures against contemporary poets and 
philosophers who levelled criticisms at or raised questions of their 
existence against the gods of the literary tradition. 

The invisibility of the gods is, of course, a problem in knowing 
them.® But Xenophon’s Socrates urges Euthydemus not to wait to see 
‘the visible forms (ras popdas) of the gods’, but to be content, ‘seeing 
their deeds (rà ċpva), to honour and ‘respect’ them. “The gods, in 
giving good things to us, do not give them by making epiphanies 
(els roduġaves iċvres), nor does the god who orders and holds 
together the whole universe. Invisible to us, he manages all these 
things. This god and the other gods are like the thunder, the winds, 
and the soul. ‘And the soul, which shares, if anything human does, in 
the divine, clearly rules in us but is itself not seen’ ‘Considering these 
things, one must not scorn the invisible but from what happens learn 
the power of them and honour the daimonion (Mem. 4.3.13-14). 
The lawgiver in Plato’s Laws distinguishes between two types of god: 
those gods, by which he means the sun, moon, and stars, which we 
clearly see and honour.’ “Of the others we erect statues in which we 
delight (dvdA2ovor) even though they are lifeless (disiyous), but we 
believe that the living gods because of these statues have great 
goodwill and charis (11.930e7—-931a4). 

Such thoughts were not limited to the philosophical tradition. As 
we have seen, Plutarch (Pericles 8.6) claims that Pericles in a public 
funeral oration of c.440 gce said, “We do not see the gods themselves, 


4 Frag. VS80 A 1 = D.L. 9.52. For the evidence and for discussion of this event, see 
Derenne, 1930: 45-55. For doubts about elements of the traditional account, see 
Parker, 1996: 208; Wallace, 1994: 133-5; Dover, 1988: 142-5 = 1976: 34-7; and 
Miller, 1967: 148-59. 

5 The Athenians had much the same reaction against Anaxagoras who denied that 
the sun and moon, which were not worshipped as cultic gods in Athens, were gods. 
The sun, however, fell into a special category of ‘god’. See pp. 20-1. 

6 The invisibility, hence unknowability, of divine matters make them a promising 
subject of eristic argumentation (PI. Sph. 232c1-3). 

7 Tf one conceives of the sun, moon, and planets as deities, their visibility, of course, 
contributes to the proof of the existence of the gods. See e.g. Pl. Lg. 7. 820e8-822d1, 
10.885e7—886a5, 899b3—c1, Cra. 397c8—-d5, Ti. 41a ff, and [Pl.] Epi. passim. 
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but we infer their existence from the honours thev have and from the 
good things they provide us. Pericles interestingly concludes that the 
gods exist not only from their good deeds but also from the honours 
humans give them, and this is the point of the Stoic Zeno’s syllogism 
which we also saw in Chapter 4: “One might reasonably honour the 
gods. But one might not reasonably honour those who do not exist. 
Therefore the gods exist’ (SVF 1.152 = Sext. Emp., Math. 9.133).8 In 
the same vein is the argument of the Stoic Chrysippus, that because 
altars exist, gods exist (SVF 2.1019). Zeno’s ‘honours’ and Chrysip- 
pus’ ‘altars’ are both examples of one Stoic approach to knowing 
god(s), that is, that individuals can develop a preconception 
(TpĠAmfjus) of god by observing the world around them.? It was, of 
course, primarily by viewing the regular order of the heavens that 
Stoics could acquire such a preconception of god, and we take that 
up more fully in the following section on the origins of belief in gods. 

If we can know the gods without seeing them, we may not, however, 
know their real names. In one section of the Cratylus (400d1—408d5) 
Plato has Socrates propose etymologies for gods’ names, an endeavour 
that Socrates prefaces with comments on the two types of ‘correctness’ 
of gods’ names.10 The first is that of the true names that the gods call 
one another. The second is of the names humans give them, by custom 
(vċuos), in prayers. These are names and patronymics in which the 
gods find charis.1! Humans must resort to the latter because ‘we know 
nothing about the gods, either about them or about the names that 
they call one another’ (400d6—401a2).!2 The names that humans use of 
the gods are thus matters of human custom and convention but still 
involve ‘religious correctness’ and establish charis with the gods. 

At a completely different level Plato’s lawgiver gives some indica- 
tions of how non-philosophical Greeks came to believe that the gods 
existed (Lg. 10.887c7—e7): 


8 On Zeno’s syllogism, see Ch. 4 n. 68. On Chrysippus’, Algra, 2003: 162-3. 

9 See ibid. 157-8. 

10 For Socrates’ professed but probably playful fear concerning the proper use of 
gods’ names, see Pl. Phib. 12b7-c4. 

11 In Cra. 404c2-3 it is the human nomothetes, ‘the maker of voor, who establishes 
the name for Hera. 

12 On this claim, remarkable in Plato, that ‘we know nothing about the gods; see 
Dodds, 1951: 220. Cf. Phdr. 246c6-d1. 
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How might one not speak with emotion about the existence of the gods? 
One necessarily is annoyed with and hates those people who have been or are 
now responsible for these arguments, people who do not believe the myths 
they used to hear from their nurses and mothers from earliest childhood 
when they were still being nourished with milk.5 Like incantations these 
myths were told both playfully and seriously, and these people used to hear 
them in prayers accompanied by sacrifices.!4 And they saw associated with 
the sacrifices and prayers spectacles (dye1s) which the young person most 
happily sees and hears when sacrifices are made.!5 They saw their parents 
acting in the greatest seriousness on behalf of them and themselves, talking 
to the gods in prayers and supplications as if the gods most certainly exist. 
And they heard how all Greeks and non-Greeks, involved in all kinds of 
misfortunes and successes, prostrate themselves and kneel down at the 
risings and settings of the sun and moon.16 And Greeks and non-Greeks 
do these things not thinking that the gods do not exist but that they most 
certainly do exist, and showing in no way suspicion that the gods do not 
exist. 


Here, leaving behind philosophical argument, the exasperated lawgiver 
essentially expands on Pericles’ thought that we know the existence of 
the gods from the honours they receive. Plato’s description makes us 
realize that ancient, non-philosophical Greeks learned of the existence 
and no doubt of the names and much more of the gods informally, 
through the family, without the formal instruction of churchgoing 
youth todav.17 


13 On the emphasis on ‘nurses’ and ‘mothers’ here, see Bremmer, 1995: 34. 

14 On this metaphorical use of é7wd7 in the Laws, see Dodds, 1951: 226-7 n. 20. 

5 England, 1921 ad loc. would have these pers be “scenic or mystic presentations’. 
Much more likely are the processions, pageantry, and contests that accompanied 
festival sacrifices and prayers. 

16 Such prostrations and kneelings were unusual in Greek worship (Burkert, 1985: 
75), and worship at the time of the rising and setting of the moon is unattested for 
the Greeks, and that at the rising and setting of the sun is rarely attested (Pl. Smp. 
22043-5 and Hes. Op. 339). Persians among the non-Greeks are known to have 
worshipped the sun and moon (PI. Cra. 397c8-d2 and Hdt. 1.131.2), and Plato has 
probably been carried away by his thought of ‘non-Greeks’ to include the prostrations 
and these times of worship here. See Mikalson, 1989: 97-8. 

17 Of interest here is Reverdin's (1945: 244-7) summary of the lifetime education 
in religion in the city of Plato’s Laws. On the (scanty) evidence for religious ‘instruc- 
tion’ in ancient Greece, very much along the lines of Plato’s description, see Bremmer, 
1995. 
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In Laws 3.681a7—c2 the lawgiver recognizes how Greek settlement 
patterns and education caused beliefs about the gods to vary from 
city to city. Individual settlements, because they were remote from 
one another, developed some idiosyncratic customs (iia €0y) con- 
cerning the gods and themselves, and the elders then impressed 
(drorvrovjuċvovs) their preferences on their children and grandchil- 
dren. And, of course, each settlement or city is pleased most by its 
own conventions (vġuor). 

We may conclude this brief look at the real-life practicalities of 
‘knowing the gods’ with Epinomis 988al-5, where the author claims 
that Greeks better than non-Greeks would ‘take care of? 
(émpeAjoecbar) ‘service’ to the gods because they employed their 
education, Delphic oracles, and ‘all their “service” in accordance with 
their laws/conventions (vóuovs}. 

With the exception of prayers, sacrifices, and rituals to subvert 
justice which we have seen, Plato does not fault what young people 
learn of the gods from the prayers, sacrifices, and other cultic behav- 
iour of their religious community.!8 He is, however, very concerned 
with the myths that the young are told of the gods by their mothers, 
nurses, and, in Republic 2.383c1—5, their teachers. These are the 
myths by which the souls of the young are moulded (2.377c21-6), 
and most of those currently told must be thrown out (2.377c5—6). He 
extends this concern to the divine myths told to adults.!9 

In Republic 2.365d8—e2 Adeimantus describes those who claim that 
‘we do not know and have not heard if the gods exist and are concerned 
with us from any other sources than from the nomoi and the poets who 
have written genealogies of them. The nomoi here are probably not laws 
of the state but conventional practices—the sacrifices, prayers, and such 
of Laws 10.887c7—e7.20 As for the poets, Plato elsewhere specifies 
Hesiod and Homer as sources of these myths, and Herodotus (2.53), 
two generations earlier perhaps, had said of these same two epic poets 
that ‘they are the ones who created a divine genealogy for Greeks, gave 


18 Plato’s one sustained attack on contemporary cult practice, that of the Orpheo- 
telestai and ‘begging priests’ (Rep. 2.364b6-365b1), centres on fringe private prac- 
tices, not on those of mainstream state cult. 

19 Rep. 2.378c8—d2, 380b6—cA, and 3.387b4-6. 

20 If we take, with Slings and Burnet, vóuæwv of manuscript F as the correct reading 
here, not the Adywv of A and D. 
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their epithets to gods, distributed their offices and the crafts, and 
marked out their outward appearances’. That is, these poets essentially 
made the gods what we think them to be from the Greek literary and 
artistic traditions.21 And Plato adds to the ‘myth-makers’ other poets, 
specifically the lyric and tragic poets.22 These myths may also exist only 
in prose form (2.380c1—2), but Plato focuses on the poets. 

Plato attempts to add to these two sources of knowledge about the 
gods—the nomoi and the poets—a third source: philosophical in- 
quiry and the truths derived from that.23 The prime example is 
Republic 2.377c1—3.392a7, where Socrates through philosophical ar- 
guments lays out basic truths about the gods: that they are perfectly 
good, do only good, and cause all that is good, beneficial, and leading 
to success; and that they never change form and appear to humans 
in altered forms, or lie or deceive humans in phantoms, words 
(probably ‘oracles’), or divination. Anticipating these conclusions 
or deduced from them is that the gods do not hate, make war on, 
plot or fight against one another;24 do not act violently and unjustly 
towards their parents or hate their kin; do not lament the dead as 
though the dead are suffering something bad; are not overcome by 
laughter or sexual lust; and, as we have seen before, cannot be bribed 
by gifts.25 In the course of this long discussion Socrates quotes 
numerous passages, mostly from Homer, that contradict his philo- 
sophically derived view of the gods. If Socrates’ depictions of the gods 
are true, contrary depictions by poets must be false, are harmful to 
the morality of the people, and must be excluded from the city that is 
to be ‘just and “religiously correct” ’. All poetic myths, old and new, 
about the gods must be judged by whether they reflect and support 
or not the true nature of the gods as developed by Socrates. 


21 On the import of this statement, see Mikalson, 2005: 34-5. 

22 e.g. Rep. 2.37743—5, 379a7—9, c9-d1, 380a2-9, 381d4—6, 383a7—b9, 3.387bl-2, 
388a5, and 408b7-8. It is noteworthy that Plato does not criticize the caricatures of 
the gods in old comedy. They, occasional and ephemeral, perhaps never attained the 
level of myths retold to the young. 

23 We have thus here the three types of ‘god’, those of the theologia fabularis, 
theologia civilis, and theologia naturalis described in the Introduction. 

24 Cf. Pl. Euthphr. 5e5-6c4. 

25 On the last, see also Rep. 3.408b7—c4. For Aristotle’s rejection of the poets’ 
claims that the divine is ‘jealous’ (ġQovepiv), particularly of the acquisition of 
knowledge, see Metaph. 1.982b29-983a5. 
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THE DEMIURGE 


It mav seem perverse to begin a discussion of the benevolence of the 
gods of practised religion with the deitv seeminglv most removed 
from cult traditions, the demiurge, a product purelv of the philo- 
sophical tradition, the deitv who in primal times created the universe 
and all things in it. But what Plato and Xenophon sav of him reflects 
much of what thev sav of the benevolence of gods in general, and, 
most importantiv, Xenophon makes appreciation of him a motivat- 
ing factor for worshipping, in traditional wavs, the gods of cult. This 
appears in conversations he has Socrates engage in with three indi- 
viduals. For Aristodemus, who did not sacrifice, prav, use divination, 
or honour the gods, Socrates argues the need to 'respect' the gods 
from the benefits this divine demiurge, sometimes spoken of as a 
‘god’, sometimes as ‘the gods’,?° in ‘his concern for and ‘thought 
about’ humans,7 created for humans in the original design of the 
universe (Mem. 1.4.2—16).28 In this long discussion Socrates describes 
the benefits to humans of each element, but for our purposes a simple 
listing of the elements is sufficient. For the benefit of humans the 
divine demiurge created eyes, ears, noses, tongues, eyelids, eyelashes, 
eyebrows, incisors and molars, mouths, the desire to procreate and 
raise children, the desire of living, the fear of death,2? wisdom, walking 
upright, hands,3° language, constant (not seasonal) sexual urges, 
superiority to other animals, and souls by which humans know the 
gods exist, ward off hunger, thirst, cold, heat, diseases, acquire strength, 
learn, and remember. Last on this list of the benefits of the demiurge is 


26 On the varying uses of 'daimonion, 'demiurge' 'demiurges, ‘god’, and ‘gods’ in 
this passage, all referring to the same thing, see Beckman, 1979: 249-50. 

27 The common Greek word for this ‘concern for’ is éupeAciofa and cognates 
(e.g. Xen. Mem. 1.4.14, 4.3.3 and 12; Pl. Ap. 41d2, Phd. 62b6—7 and d2-3, Rep. 
2.365d8-el, Lg. 4.713e1, 10.900b2-3, 901e9, 902c1—2, 905b6 and d2, and 907b5-6); 
for ‘think about’ is ġpovrilew (e.g. Xen. Mem. 1.4.11 and 14; Pl. Lg. 10.885b7-8, 
886d8—-el, and 888d5-6). 

28 For differing views on the relationship of Xenophon’s account to Platonic 
presentations of Socrates’ views, see Ch. 2 n. 4. 

29 This is one of the elements that inclines Vlastos (1991: 162) to reject the 
authenticity of this passage as reflecting Socrates’ own views. 

30 On hands and feet, see also Mem. 2.3.18. 
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divination. Xenophon’s Socrates wishes to convince also Euthydemus 
of the need to ‘respect’ and honour the gods, and concentrates explicitly 
on their diAavépwaia, the ‘dearness’ they feel for human beings (4.3.5 
and 7). The list of benefits here includes light, night, stars, water, fire, 
seasonal movements of the sun, goats, sheep, cows, horses, asses, the 
ability to reason, the senses, the ability to explain through words, and, 
again concluding and culminating the list, divination (4.3.2-13).31 For 
Hippias the Socrates of Xenophon describes the ‘unwritten laws’ that 
must be god-given, laws that dictate ‘respect’ (sċfew) for the gods, the 
honouring of parents, avoidance of incest, and the return of good 
services, each of which benefits humans. Xenophon has Socrates put 
these many benefits from benevolent gods, from the time of the 
structuring of the universe to the immediate present, in the context 
of cult, of ‘service to the gods. He describes them in order to convince 
each interlocutor to ‘respect’, honour, and ‘serve’ the gods. 

The divine demiurge that Xenophon’s Socrates describes to Aris- 
todemus is an almost cartoonish simplification of the demiurge 
whose activities Plato has Timaeus of Epizephyrian Locris, a famous 
astronomer and philosopher, describe to Socrates in the Timaeus 
(28a4—92c9). His demiurge created, or had the gods he created 
create, the universe and everything in it.32 Of immediate interest to 
our topic, the benevolence of the gods, is that this demiurge is 
himself ‘good’ (dyaés) and wanted all things to be ‘good’ like 
himself (28c2-30a7). He created everything credited to him by 
Xenophon and a great deal more, including the elements of the 
universe (fire, air, earth, and water),5$ time, days and nights, the 


31 On Xen. Mem. 1.4.2-16 and 4.3.2-13 and the uncertain origins of various 
elements of these arguments from design, see Parker, 1992. On 4.3.2-13 see also 
Beckman, 1979: 249. For similar views expressed in Plato’s Laws, see e.g. the sun, 
earth, stars, and well-ordered seasons being evidence of the existence of the gods 
(10.886a2-4, d4—e2). 

32 On Plato’s demiurge in the context of benevolence to human beings, an 
impersonal relationship not based on pity or love, see Babut, 1974: 99. For the 
argument that Plato’s demiurge was not concerned with the welfare of humans, but 
only with the quality of his own work, work which would, when properly done, 
incidentally benefit humans, see Verdenius, 1952, esp. 247-52, 271-2, and 275-6. 

33 In the Sophist (265c1—266b4) Plato has the Eleatic stranger convince Theaetetus 
that all animals including humans, plants, fire, water, the other elements, in short all 
things usually attributed to nature, are the product of a demiurgic god rather than of 
an unintelligent nature functioning automatically. 
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sun, moon, and stars as visible gods, and vision bv which to see 
them. All this led to reason, an understanding of number, and, in 
turn, to philosophy, the greatest divine gift to mankind (47a1—-b3).34 
He also created the lesser gods, with Hesiodic names, and he charged 
them with the creation of human beings. He apparently subcon- 
tracted this for two reasons: if he himself created humans, they 
would be equal to the gods (so perfect was his work), and, secondly, 
so that he would not be responsible for evil that might be in each 
human being (41c2—3, 42d2-5). Human beings could not be per- 
fect: they suffered from a corruptible and corrupting body and from 
a soul (or types of soul) that was impure in comparison to that of 
the gods. The demiurge wanted these humans to be the most ‘god- 
respecting’ of all creatures (41e4—42a1), but they were also subject 
to faulty perceptions and to passions of love, pleasure, pain, fear, 
anger, and their opposites. If they mastered these passions, they 
lived in justice and were rewarded with an afterlife among the stars. 
If they succumbed, they were, depending on the degree of their 
failure, reborn into lower creatures, such as women (!), birds, wild 
animals, snakes, or, worst of all, fish and shellfish (42a2—d2, 89d4— 
92c3). This bald summary does little to suggest the richness of 
Timaeus’ 82 OCT page description which ranges from the geomet- 
ric structures of the elements and their complex interactions, to the 
nature of soul, to the intricate workings of the senses, to the details 
of human anatomy and its workings, and far beyond. In essence, 
though, the demiurge is benevolent, responsible by his actions or 
commands for all the good in things that exist (68e5-6), wishing 
the best for mankind, and giving humans, among other things, 
divination as a weapon against human folly and so that they 
could be ‘the best’ they could be and ‘could in some way grasp the 
truth’ (71d1-72b5). Natural forces, both within the body and 
within the imperfect soul, prevent, however, most humans from 
realizing many and the most important benefactions of the demi- 
urge, and by this complicated scheme Plato attempts to maintain 
both a completely benevolent divine creator and human beings 


34 In the Philebus (16c5—e4) Socrates makes dialectic a gift of the gods to mankind. 
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beset by diseases,3> ignorance, folly, and injustice.56 Humans can 
attempt, through reason and philosophy, assimilation to the all 
good demiurge, but only a few, a very few, can ever achieve even 
an approximation. 

Plato, unlike Xenophon, does not explicitly place his demiurge and 
his benevolence in the context of practised cult, that is, as evidence 
that one should pray and sacrifice to the gods. Even the inferior gods 
he introduces in Timaeus' account, Ouranus, Cronus, Rhea, and 
such are drawn from poetic literature, not cult. The one clear link 
to practised religion is divination, and by both Xenophon and Plato 
it is given special prominence as an indication of the god’s or gods’ 
benevolence towards mankind. 

The Stoics, like Plato’s Timaeus, saw the gods, or, more usually, 
god designing the world for humans’ benefit.57 For Chrysippus the 
gods are beneficial (edepyetixovs) and philanthropic (ġidavfporovs) 
(SVF 2.1115 = Plut. Mor. 1051e), and he even imagined that the gods 
intentionally provided the delicacies of humans’ dinner tables (SVF 
2.1152 = Porphyry, Abst. 3.20.1-2): 


The gods created us for their sake and for the sake of one another, and the 
animals for our sake, horses to help us in war and dogs to hunt with us, and 
leopards, bears, and lions to train us in bravery. The pig—and this is the most 
pleasing of their favours—was born for no other reason except to be sacrificed, 
and the gods mixed salt in its flesh, thereby devising good meat dishes for us. 
And so that we might have an abundance of soups and side dishes, (the god) 
provided oysters, purple-fish, sea anemones, and elaborate species of birds.38 


35 The Hippocratic author of On the Sacred Disease (4.48-54), as part of his 
argument that epilepsy is not a ‘sacred’ (fepdv) disease, asserts in theological terms 
that ‘the divine’, or ‘god’, or ‘the gods’ do not cause diseases: ‘I claim that a human’s 
body is not polluted (usaiveo0ar) by god, that is, that the thing most subject to death 
is not polluted by the thing most “pure” (dvvordrov). But if a body is polluted or 
suffers something from another cause, it might be purified and made pure 
(ayvi€ecar) by god rather than be polluted. The divine (76 @efov) is what cleanses 
and purifies the greatest and “most religiously incorrect” of our errors. 

36 In the long ‘story’, termed both a Adyos and a pies, of the stranger in Plato’s 
Politicus (269b9-274e1), the universe possesses only good things from the divine 
demiurge and the causes of human ills are different from but analogous to those of 
the Timaeus (273a4—274e1). In the Theaetetus (176a5—8) Socrates claims that ‘evils’ 
(rà kard) cannot be done away with entirely because it is necessary that something 
be opposite to ‘the good’. One must not, however, situate ‘the evils’ among the gods. 
Rather, they necessarily move about among mortals and the earth. 

37 ‘Divine providence is the kernel of Stoic religion, Dragona-Monachou, 1976: 82. 

38 Cf. SVF 2.1153 and 1154. For more on Stoic views of the pig and its soul, see 
Cleanthes, SVF 1.516 and Pearson, 1891: 269-71. 
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And, to judge from Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, lines 11-13 (SVF 
1.537 = Stob. Flor. 1.1.12), the Stoics no more than Plato would 
accept that their god was responsible for human ills: 


Nor does any deed occur on earth without you, daimon, 
Nor in the divine sky nor in the sea, 
except those which evil men do by their own follies (dvotats).39 


GODS IN GENERAL 


The greatest ‘goods’ that Timaeus’ demiurge gives to humans are sight 
and the reason and philosophy that result from it. Consistent with this 
concept of the benevolence of the demiurge, but more on the plane of 
contemporary human and city life, Plato has his lawgiver divide “all the 
goods’ (ravra TA dvabd) into two categories, the human and divine. 
The human ones, the lesser, are led by health, then beauty; third is 
strength in running and other physical activities; and fourth is a wealth 
that is not ‘blind’ but ‘sees well’ and follows reason (ġpovnors).49 First 
among the divine goods is reason, second is a ‘sound thinking’ condi- 
tion of the soul accompanied by reason (voids). Justice arising from the 
two previous goods mixed with courage is third, and fourth is courage 
itself. Importantly, the lesser, human ‘goods all depend on the divine 
‘goods’ and ifa city (or a person) lacks the latter, it loses also the former 
(Lg. 1.631b2-d6).41 Plato thus, as so often, associated the divine with 


39 The daimon here is Zeus. On this passage see Thom, 2005, esp. pp. 92-9. On the 
Stoics’ concept of the benevolence or providence of god, even in the context of Stoic 
determinism, see Algra, 2003: 170-7 and, more generally, Dragona-Monachou, 1976. 

40 In Grg. 451el-5 Socrates recalls the symposiastic drinking song according to 
which ‘health is best, to be beautiful is second, and third is to be wealthy without 
deceit. In discussion of this (452b5—7) Socrates includes strength of body under 
‘beauty’. On this drinking song and its possible author, see Dodds, 1959: 200-1. 

41 In Lg. 3.697a10—c2 the lawgiver ranks three groups of human goods. Most to be 
honoured are those concerning the soul, if it has ‘sound thinking’. Next are those of 
the body and third those that involve property and money. For the lawgiver or city to 
violate these rankings is ‘religiously incorrect, probably because, from 1.631b2—d6, 
the ‘divine goods’ would be subordinated to the ‘human goods. In 2.661a4—662a8 the 
lawgiver argues, without the theological element, that the ‘good things’ as conceived 
by the many (health first, then beauty, then wealth, then good sight, hearing, and 
perception, then doing as a tyrant as one wishes, and, finally, immortality) are in fact 
bad if they are not accompanied by justice and moral virtue, that is, if they are not 
accompanied by the ‘divine goods’ of 1.621b2-d6. 
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the moral and intellectual aspects of human behaviour, his particular 
concern, but links the divine also with what one finds to be goals of 
cultic worship in Greece: health, beauty, physical strength, and wealth. 

In the Oeconomicus Xenophon has Ischomachus describe to Socrates 
as the goal of his ‘service to the gods’ and his objects of prayer some of 
these same ‘human’ goods: health, strength of body, and wealth ‘hon- 
ourably increased’. He adds to Plato’s list honour in the city, goodwill 
among his friends, and an honourable safety in war. Plato does not 
make the ‘human goods’ of honour or goodwill a gift of the gods, but in 
Republic 10.613b9-e4 they would be among the rewards for a just 
individual, that is, for a person who possesses the ‘divine goods’ as 
defined in the Laws. Plato only once explicitly refers to divine assistance 
in war (odv ed), and that in the nationalistic and emotional context of 
a eulogy for fallen soldiers (Menexenus 245e2—4). One does not sense 
that Plato imagined a deity, in the Homeric way, protecting a human 
on the battlefield. For the Socratic tradition, of course, death itself was 
not necessarily an evil and in many circumstances could be a ‘good 
thing, especially, one might think, a death resulting from fighting in 
defence of one’s country. With the exception of safety in war, Plato’s 
demiurge and gods in general provide—in addition to many other 
good things—also what the Greeks hoped to acquire from their gods, 
all nicely summarized in Ischomachus' statement above.*2 


INDIVIDUAL GODS OF CULT 


Plato has Socrates or others attribute a wide range of benefactions 
also to specific gods with clear cult associations. Apollo, for example, 
has the powers (dvvduers) of mousike, divination, medicine, purifi- 
cation, and bowmanship.*3 Artemis aids in childbirth and oversees 


42 For general treatments of the goods that individuals expected from their cultic 
gods, see Mikalson, 2005: 162-71 and Parker, 2005a: 387—443. 

43 Pl. Cra. 404e8—405b5 lists all these ‘powers’ of Apollo. For his role in divination 
and purification, see Ch. 3. For additional references for his specific contributions 
to mousike, see Lg. 2.653c7—-654a7, 664c4—665b2, 672c8-d3, and 7.796e4—5. On 
Apollo’s benevolence and many contributions to the city of the Laws, see Reverdin, 
1945: 89-106, 163-7, and 249. 
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midwives..t Athena gives the crafts, war skills, and wisdom.5 
Dionvsus offers mousike, grapes, and wine which is beneficial 
when properly used.46 To Hephaestus is owed fire and the crafts 
using it.47 Prometheus, too, is credited with the gift of fire.48 Zeus 
gives rain, oversees the city, phratry, home, boundaries, xenoi, and 
ambassadors, and, according to Plato’s Protagoras, gave mankind 
the skills and virtues necessary for life in the city state.49 If we choose 
to include the Muses among worshipped gods, they are responsible, 
with their leader Apollo, for much of mousike and especially the 
inspiration of poets.>° In every instance Plato treats these roles and 
gifts of the gods—all familiar from practised religion—as benefac- 
tions. No god of cult is faulted or criticized by Plato. 


POLIS GODS 


We learn most of the roles and gifts of named gods in the descriptions 
and myths Plato creates for two classes of gods: those who ‘uphold’ 
the city as a whole and those who ‘made laws’ for the cities they 
favoured. First the polis gods. Plato marks off as a special category 
‘the gods who hold the city’ (of rv mów ċxovzes Beoi, Lg. 4.717a6—7 
and 5.745al-3), a translation of the phrase feds moùoûyos as found, 
for example, in the Zeus Poliouchos of Laws 11.921c2.5! This Zeus 


44 Tht. 149b4—c4. 

45 Crafts: Prt. 321c8—e3, Plt. 274c5-d1, and Lg. 11.920d7-e4 and 921b7-c5. Cf. 
3.679a6—b3. War skills: Lg. 7.796b6—c4 and 11.920e1—7. Wisdom: 1.626d3-6. 

46 Mousike: Lg. 2.653c7—-654a7, 665a3—b6, and 672c8—d3. Wine: Lg. 2.666a8—c6, 
672a5—d10. Grapes: Lg. 8.844d5-e5. 

47 Fire: Prt. 321c8—e3. Crafts: Plt. 274c7—d1 and Lg. 11.920d7-921a4. 

48 Phib. 16c5—-7, Prt. 321d3—322a2, and Plt. 274c7-8. 

49 Rain: Lg. 8.844bl-2 and cl. Zeus Patroċs, Phratrios, and Herkeios: Euthd. 
302b4—d4. Zeus Horios, Homophylos, and Xenios: Lg. 8.842e6-843a8 and 
12.953d8—e2. Ambassadors: 12.941al-bi. Political skills and virtues: Prt. 32143-5, 
322c1-323a4, and 329c2-3. 

50 Mousike: Ti. 47d2-7 and Lg. 2.653c7—-654a7, 664c4—665b2, 672c8-d3, and 
7.796e4—5. Poetic inspiration: Ion 533e3—-535a5, 536al-d7, and 542a2—b4. 

51 Morrow’s (1960: 435 n. 124) interpretation of Lg. 4.717a6—7, to make all the 
Olympian deities of the new colony Beoi mo/tobxor, is unlikely. Zeus is the 
eds moùoûyos of Magnesia as Athena is the ead zoAvodyos of Athens (e.g. Ar. Nu. 602). 
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Poliouchos and Athena of the new city of the Laws are ‘partners in the 
government’ (kowwvovs sroArelas), concerned, interestingly, espe- 
cially with tort law, and they along with law assist the ‘binding together 
of the city’ (11.921c2—5). Beyond this Plato gives little indication of the 
role of such polis gods in his new city or in contemporary Athens, but 
his tales of the origins and activities of such gods in the distant past 
indicate their benevolence. In the Laws (4.713c5-714a2) he has his 
lawgiver relate a story, which he claims to be true, of the origin of such 
gods, going back to the Age of Cronus:2 


Cronus knew that no human nature was sufficient to administer all things 
on its own with full authority without being filled with both insolence 
(dBpews) and injustice. Having this in mind, he set over our cities kings 
and rulers, not humans but those of a better and more divine species, 
daimones, just as we now do for the sheep and other tame herd animals. 
We do not make some cows rulers of cows and some goats rulers of goats, 
but we are their masters, a better species than they. The god, being philan- 
thropic, in the same way put over us the species better than us, that of the 
daimones, which concerned itself with us (èrıueàoúuevov) with great ease for 
both itself and us. The daimones were providing peace and a sense of respect 
(aide) and good law (edvojpiar) and an abundance of justice, and they were 
freeing the races of humans from civil discord and were giving them 
eudaimonia. This story, employing truth, says that those cities that a mortal 
and not a god rules do not escape from evils and labours. This story thinks 
that we must imitate by every means the so-called ‘life in the time of Cronus, 
and that we must manage our homes privately and our cities publicly by 
obeying what of immortality there is in us, calling the management of 
reason law.>3 


For Plato’s lawgiver, in contemporary times one must turn to what is 
divine in humans, that is, to reason (voids), to provide the benefits 
which the daimones gave in the Age of Cronus, but he still imagines 
Cronus and his city-upholding daimones as benevolent to human 
society. The lawgiver seems here to have in mind, in addition to the 
city he is founding, Athens, whose laws were the work of men, not, like 
those of Sparta and Crete, thought to have been given by the gods.>4 


52 The lawgiver calls his story a u50os, but true (4.713a6 and e4). That he also calls 
it a ġjun (713c2) may suggest that it came to him through divination. 

53 On this passage see Morrow, 1960: 544-5. 

54 On the lawgiving gods of Sparta and Crete, see pp. 136, 177, 195, and 227-8. 
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In the Timaeus Plato uses the setting of Athena's Panathenaea 
to have the prominent and wealthv fifth-centurv Athenian Critias 
recount a historv handed down in his familv, a historv that the 
Athenian statesman Solon (c.630-559 Bce) had heard from an Egyp- 
tian priest. About 9,000 years before Solon’s time, before the great 
floods, Athenians had anticipated Egypt by 1,000 years in establishing 
their civilization and political structures, both of which the Egyptians 
later adopted and both of which look remarkably and intentionally like 
those created by Plato in the Republic. At this time Athena, whom the 
Egyptians later adopted under the name Neith, obtained Athens as her 
allotment among the gods and ‘raised’ (ċ0peje) and ‘educated’ 
(eraiċevoe) it.56 She took up the seed of the Athenians from Earth 
and Hephaestus, an expurgated version of the Athenian national myth 
of their own origins. This Athena was war loving and wisdom loving 
(fiAoTdÀenċs TE kai diAdcodos), and benefited the new Athenians in 
both ways. She taught them the use of shields and spears, and she 
also selected for them a temperate locale so that it might produce 
the ‘most thoughtful’ (fpoviuwrdTOvs) men, men most like herself. 
These Athenians lived under ‘good law’ (edvowovpevor) and ‘surpassed 
all men in every virtue (7dor dper7), as was fitting because they were 
offspring and pupils of the gods’ Critias then goes on to describe the 
empire created by those Athenians 9,000 years before Solon’s time. 
Here Plato has an unmistakably Athenian and benevolent Athena see 
to the welfare of her initial Athenians those many, now forgotten years 
ago (23d1-24d6). 

The same Critias in the dialogue named after him, presented as a 
sequel to the Timaeus, relates much the same story but with some 
noteworthy additions and modifications. Here the gods, again 9,000 
years before Solon’s time, divided up all the earth and obtained the 
parcels that befit them ‘by the lots of justice.57 They then, like 
colonists, settled their lands and were ‘raising’ their property and 


55 Ti, 25d7—e5 and 26c7-46. 

56 On the Athena (and Poseidon) of the Timaeus and Critias, see Garvev, 2008. 

57 Plato, significantly, has the parcels of earth divided among the gods ‘by the lots 
of justice’, and not, as in Athenian national mythology, by hotly contested races of 
gods to their preferred sites. Here as elsewhere Plato’s gods do not fight or contend 
with one another. 
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creatures as shepherds do sheep.58 By persuasion of soul, not by force 
on the body, the gods were guiding every mortal creature and 
were putting things in order. Athens fell by lot to not just Athena, as 
in the earlier account, but to Athena and Hephaestus, sister and 
brother, both devoted to love of wisdom and love of the crafts 
(dirooodia piàoreyvia re). Their land was naturally suited to virtue 
and ‘thoughtfulness’ (dperfj kai ġporjoer), and after they created 
good, autochthonous men, they put in these humans’ minds the 
(proper) arrangement of political affairs (Critias 109bl-d2). In this 
remodelled version Athena is not the only polis god of Athens, but she 
is joined as an equal by Hephaestus. This is a remodelling of the cult 
realities in Athens, a product of original thinking about Hephaestus’ 
role in the Athenian autochthony myth. But here, too, the polis gods of 
Athens are concerned with and contribute significantly to Athenian 
‘thoughtfulness, virtue, crafts, and political organization. For the last 
they do not simply give the laws—as Zeus did for Crete or Apollo for 
Sparta—but they put into men’s minds a political structure from 
which the laws could be deduced. The Athenians themselves made 
the laws. There is no evidence that Athenians, in cultic religion, shared 
a conception of the ultimately divine origin of their laws, even one step 
removed from the actual laws, but the idea has literary antecedents as 
in, for example, Aeschylus’ Eumenides. 

In the model funeral oration of the Menexenus, purportedly com- 
posed by Aspasia and reported by Socrates, Plato has Aspasia, as 
proof that the city of Athens is ‘dear to the gods’ (AeodiAyjs), offer a 
third variant on the origin and role of the polis gods in Athens 
(237c5—238b6). Here humans already exist, and the land itself (Ge), 
as the ‘mother’ of Athens,°? initially brought forth barley, grain, and 
olives for human sustenance, providing food for humans as a mother 
does for her children. Ge herself then introduced gods as rulers and 
teachers of her ‘children’, and these gods prepared for them their 
livelihood and taught them the skills of everyday life, including the 
acquisition and use of weapons. Aspasia does not name these gods, 


58 They are thus analogous to Cronus’ daimones in Lg. 4.713c5—714a2, above. 
59 In Athenian myth and in the Timaeus Ge received the seed of Hephaestus, the 
seed that produced the autochthonous Athenians. 
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‘for we know them’, but they are clearly Athena and Hephaestus as 
in the Critias. 

In the Critias (112e6-121c5) Plato has Critias retell also the 
account of Atlantis that Solon had heard from the Egyptian priest. 
This story, like that of the origins of Athens, is from that remote 
period 9,000 years before Solon’s time. For Atlantis the polis god is 
Poseidon, and Plato offers a description of his cult that is imaginary 
but still largely based on Greek realities. In the same allotment of 
lands ‘by the lots of justice, Poseidon won Atlantis where he had 
previously mated and had children with Cleito, an orphaned native 
girl. Poseidon remodelled the physical geography of Atlantis, creat- 
ing, among other things, a central island for his sanctuary. He ‘put 
into order’ Atlantis with ease, as a god can, and provided hot and 
cold running springs and sustenance of all kinds. He settled there 
the ten sons he had had with Cleito, five pairs of twins, and, after 
dividing Atlantis into ten parcels, gave one parcel to each son to rule, 
reserving the central parcel, where he had mated with Cleito, and the 
kingship of the whole for his eldest son Atlas. On this central parcel, 
inside the palace complex, was the sanctuary of Poseidon and Cleito, 
enclosed by a gold peribolos wall. Poseidon’s temple was 660 ft. 
long, 300 ft. wide, and proportionately high.61 It had a ‘non-Greek’ 
appearance (efdds 6ċ rı BapBapixdv): the outside was plastered with 
silver, the acroteria were gold, the ceiling was of ivory elaborated with 
gold, silver, and orichalcum, and the walls, columns, and floors were 
of orichalcum.62 The cult statue was of Poseidon mounted on a 
chariot drawn by six winged horses, all of gold, with the god’s head 
reaching the top of the roof. Around him were 100 Nereids on 
dolphins. Surrounding the temple were, as dedications, golden 
statues of his ten sons and their wives and descendants as well as 
dedications of the kings and of private individuals from Atlantis and 
the lands Atlantis ruled. In front of the temple was an altar similar in 


60 It is quite likely that the naming of ouranic gods in a funeral oration was 
thought inappropriate, perhaps even ‘religiously incorrect. They are not named in 
other surviving funeral orations. 

61 That is, roughly twice the size of the Parthenon. 

62 In Plato’s version, orichalcum, usually identified with copper or bronze, was a 
precious metal, second only to gold in its time, and was known only by name in the 
classical period (Criti. 114e2-6). 
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size and workmanship to the whole complex. The size and materials 
of the temple and of the dedications are fabulous, but the design 
of the sanctuary of Poseidon is very Greek, comparable in many 
respects to that of Athena Polias on the Acropolis of Athens. 

As a polis god this Poseidon of Atlantis fashioned the land, pro- 
vided water and food, begot its royal family, designed the underlying 
political structure, and left behind for his people ‘commissions’ 
(émoroAai) concerning the distribution of power among his sons, 
‘commissions’ that were recorded on a stele of orichalcum in his 
sanctuary. Every fifth or sixth year the ten kings of Atlantis gathered 
there and with special rituals selected a bull, sacrificed it, and poured 
its blood over the stele. They swore an oath with curses against those 
disobeying Poseidon’s ‘commissions, then cleansed the stele and 
poured a libation. They swore that they would judge legal cases and 
would rule and be ruled in accordance with the laws on the stele. 
Then, in the night, sitting on the offerings made in association with 
that oath,® they judged the legal cases pending. For the people of 
Atlantis Poseidon was thus giver of much that was good—the land, 
food and water, the royal family, and the system of government, all of 
which contributed to the great power of the city. Plato gives special 
emphasis to the system of government and has the kings of Atlantis 
rededicate themselves to these laws periodically through the most 
potent rituals known to the Greeks. 

To these three sets of polis gods in the remote past, the daimones of 
Cronus, Athena and Hephaestus of Athens, and the Poseidon of Atlan- 
tis, Plato attributes only what is good and what is intended to ensure the 
health, prosperity, and success of their respective city states. Each also 
contributes essential elements of law and education that will establish 
the proper moral and political condition of the residents of the state he 
or she ‘oversees. But the moral, political, and physical excellence estab- 
lished by these polis gods obviously does not exist in Plato’s time. In 
part what was necessary for them was forgotten over the millennia as 
natural disasters wiped out or impoverished the population. For the 
Atlantans ‘the human character’ (rò dvOparuov 700s) began to pre- 
vail, humans began to lose sight of the ‘true life leading to eudaimonid 
(dAnOwov mpòs eddaoviav Biov), and Zeus decided to punish them, 


63 On the special nature of this type of oath-taking, see Faraone, 2005. 
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justly of course, for their own good (Critias 121a8—c5). Plato does not, 
however, present the human failures as the gods' responsibilities. Thev 
had designed their countries completelv to the benefit of their residents, 
and the goods they created were lost by human frailties including death, 
forgetfulness, and immorality. Plato has the gods give the initial goods, 
and in the Laws he makes it possible for humans to re-establish and 
maintain them through a divine gift, ‘reason’ nourished by philosophy. 
Mankind, not gods, is responsible for the loss of the goods, and man can 
reclaim them only through the ‘divine’ in him. 


LAW-MAKING GODS 


As part of their role as polis gods the Athenian Athena of Plato’s 
Timaeus and Critias and the Poseidon of Atlantis in the Critias are 
responsible, to some degree, for some of the laws of the country they 
‘uphold. In the initial founding of Athens Athena (or Athena and 
Hephaestus together) provided a climate that produced ‘thoughtful’ 
men of virtue and put into their minds the arrangement of political 
affairs.64 In Athens, then, humans devised their own constitution 
based on the reason and ideas provided by Athena. For Atlantis 
Poseidon, also at its inception, gave ‘commissions’ that, apparently, 
described only the basics of the constitution, that is, the ten king- 
ships, the distribution of power among them, and the laws by which 
the kings were to deal with one another.65 

In antiquity Crete and Sparta were especially praised for their 
‘good law, and two gods, Zeus for Crete and Delphic Apollo for 
Sparta, were given much of the credit. In Plato’s account, Zeus’ 
human son Minos met with Zeus in his cave on Crete® every nine 


64 Ti, 24c4—d6 and Criti. 109c4—d2. 

65 Criti. 119c5-d2. The laws described in 120c5-d5 probably go back to the 
‘commissions’ of Poseidon. 

66 According to (PL) Minos 319e2-3 they met in the very cave that the Athenian 
lawgiver and his companions of the Laws are on their way to visit. For an account of 
Minos’ tutelage under Zeus and of his bad reputation in Athens, see Minos 318c4— 
321b4. The Minos is generally thought not to have been written by Plato, but to be a 
contemporary work. For the argument that it is Plato’s, see Morrow, 1960: 35-9. 
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years and on the basis of Zeus’ statements (or oracles, pua) estab- 
lished the laws for the Cretans he ruled.67 Delphic Apollo similarly in 
his concern for the Spartans created the dual kingship and through 
the human Lycurgus established the laws for Sparta. He accom- 
plished his work with Lycurgus through prophecy, but Plato never 
clearly indicates whether he imagines Apollo to have given the laws 
to Lycurgus or only to have approved by an oracle laws proposed 
by Lvcurgus.68 The distinction may not have been important to 
Plato, however, because he regularly treats Apollo as the ‘lawgiver’ 
of Sparta.69 

The activities of these divine lawgivers are imagined in the 
past, in the distant past, 9,000 years before Solon, for Athens and 
Atlantis, in the almost historical past, 300 years previously, of 
Lycurgus for the Spartans. With these initial formulations of the 
political structures and some detailed laws in the past, the direct 
law-making in secular matters of the divine nomothetai was fin- 
ished.70 From that time on the humans made their own additional 
laws for which the Athenian lawgiver imagines the Athenians and 
himself using the ‘divine element’ within themselves, not the exter- 
nal intervention of the gods.7! 

In terms of the benevolence of the gods, Plato views all these law- 
making activities of the gods as contributing only to the good of 
mankind. For Athens and Atlantis they created great, powerful, and 
moral nations. The contemporary laws of Crete are ‘right’, ‘they bring 
eudaimonia to those who use them, and ‘they provide all good 
things’ (Lg. 1.631b2-6; cf. [Pl.] Minos 320b4—7). 


67 Pl. Lg. 1.624a1-625a4, 632d1-4, 634a1, and 2.662c5—7. Cf. [Pl.] Minos 318c4— 
321b4. 

68 Lg. 1.624al-5, 632d1—4, 634a1, 2.662c5—-7, and 3.691d8—692b7. In 3.696a4—bl 
the prophecv is attributed to 'some god'. The dominant view in Plato's time was that 
Apollo through an oracle approved of legislation drafted bv Lvcurgus (Hdt. 1.65, Xen. 
Lac. 8.5, Plut. Lyc. 5-6, and Strabo 10.4.19). On this and other aspects of Plato’s 
treatment of the relationship of Cretan and Spartan laws and of Apollo’s contribution 
to the latter, see Morrow, 1960: 32-5. 

69 Lg. 2.662c5—7. In 1.634a1 the ‘lawgiver’ of Zeus is surely Minos and the ‘Pythian 
lawgiver’ of Sparta is probably Lycurgus. 

70 For the continuing law-making of Apollo of Delphi in some religious matters, 
see pp. 131-9. 

71 Lg. 4.,713e6—-714a2. 
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ORIGINS OF BELIEF IN THE GODS 


A survev of philosophical theories on the origin of humans' belief 
in the gods offers the best wav to move bevond Plato and see 
whether other philosophers treated the gods as primarilv or com- 
pletelv beneficent to mankind.72 The gods of Epicurus and the god 
of Aristotle do not interact with humans and so mav be judged 
neither benevolent nor malevolent. But for the views of other 
philosophers we mav turn to Cleanthes, the student and successor 
of Zeno as head of the Stoa. Cleanthes in summarv fashion listed 
four causes that led humans to believe in gods. We begin with his 
account not as a statement of Stoic theologv,7 but because it 
encompasses, as we shall see, most of the theories held bv phil- 
osophers before his time (SVF 1.528 — Cicero, De Natura Deorum 
2.5.13-15):74 


Cleanthes spoke of four causes that ideas of gods were formed in the minds 
of humans. First he put this one, about which I just spoke, which arose from 
the foreknowledge of future things. Second is that which we have taken from 
the multitude of good things that are obtained from the temperate consti- 
tution of the sky, the fertility of the land, and from the abundance of several 
other benefits. The third cause is that which frightens men’s minds by 
thunderbolts, storms, clouds, snow, hail, devastation, plague, rumblings 
and movements of the earth, rains of stone, bloody drips of rain, sinkings 
or sudden gapings of lands, by portents contrary to the nature of humans 
and herd animals, by torchlights seen in the sky, by those stars that the 
Greeks call comets...by two suns... Frightened by these things, men have 
supposed that there is some celestial and divine power. The fourth cause, 
and perhaps the greatest, is the regularity of the movement and the revolu- 
tions of the sky, sun, moon, and the differences, variety, beauty, and order of 
all the stars. The mere viewing of these would sufficiently indicate that they 
are not by chance.75 


72 On philosophical explanations proposed for humans’ belief in the gods, see 
Nilsson, 1961: 281-9 and 1967: 768-70, 840-1. See also Kahn, 1997b. 

73 For which see Algra, 2003: 158-62; Gerson, 1990: 154-5; and Dragona-Mon- 
achou, 1976: 71-108. 

74 Cf. Cicero, Nat. D. 3.7.16. 

75 On all elements of this passage and for numerous parallels throughout Greek 
and Latin literature, see Pease, 1955-8: 2.580-8. See also Pearson, 1891: 282-4. 
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We may briefly summarize these four causes of belief in the gods as 
follows: (1) foreknowledge of the future through divination;76 (2) the 
many good things humans receive from the climate, the earth, and 
other sources; (3) the fear humans feel at natural and unnatural 
events and portents; and, (4) the regularity, order, and beauty of 
the movements of the sky, sun, moon, and stars. Of these only one 
(3) inspires fear, and that concerning only phenomena of nature. The 
others, we might say, arise from gratitude (1 and 2) and awe (4). Let 
us take them up individually. 

Divination, as we have seen throughout, was, with a few exceptions 
(Xenophanes and Epicurus), a vital element even in the philosophical 
tradition. Xenophon’s Socrates does not claim that humans’ belief in 
gods originated with divination, but does argue that the practice of it 
implies that the gods exist and makes divination one proof of divine 
concern for human beings.77 Aristotle offers as one of his two causes 
for humans developing the idea of gods ‘what happens to the soul 
through “inspirations” (év@ovovacpovs) and prophecies in sleep.78 

Cleanthes’ second cause for the origin of belief that gods exist is 
the many good things that humans experience ‘from the temperate 
constitution of the sky, the fertility of the land, and from the abun- 
dance of several other benefits. We have already seen that Plato has 
the Athenian Critias attribute Athens’ good climate, one that pro- 
duced ‘thinking men’, to Athena,79 and elements of fertility in terms 
of crops, animals, and humans are credited variously to a divine 
demiurge or his divine agents and to Artemis, Dionysus, Ge for 
Athens, and Poseidon for Atlantis.8° Plato gives to Protagoras a 
unique version of the Prometheus myth according to which Pro- 
metheus stole fire from Athena and Hephaestus and gave it and its 


76 Cicero had written about the praesensio futurarum rerum in Nat. D. 2.3.7-4.12, 
and there it is clear that he combines praesensio with praedictiones of future events, i.e. 
not just a ‘presentiment’ of future things but also ‘knowledge’ of them through 
divination. What is at the centre of this ‘cause’ is divination. See Pease, 1955-8: 2.580. 

77 Xen. Mem. 1.1.5 and 1.4.14-15 and 18. Cf. Smp. 4.47-8 and Pl. Ap. 29a2-5. On 
this see Ch. 3, esp. p. 118. 

78 Aristotle, frag. 10 [Rose] = Sext. Emp., Math. 9.20-2. 

79 P], Ti. 24c4—d3 and Criti. 109c4—d2. Cf. Plt. 272a5-bl. 

80 Demiurge and his agents: Xen. Mem. 1.4.7 and 12; Pl. Ti. 41d1-3, 77a3-bl, 
80d7—e1, 91al—d6. Artemis: Tht. 149b4—c4. Dionysus: Lg. 2.666a8—c6, 672a5-d10, 
and 8.844d5-6. Ge: Menex. 237e1—238b2. Poseidon: Criti. 113e2-6. 
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related life-preserving and -enhancing skills to humans as their 
‘divine portion’ (Meias polpas). Because of this (new) kinship 
(ovppevera) with the god humans alone of living creatures 'recog- 
nized gods’ (Oeovs ċvouLcev) and set up altars and statues of them 
(Prt. 322a3—5).8! Under ‘the abundance of several other benefits’ we 
may include all the other benefactions of the various types of gods 
listed in the preceding pages. For Xenophon’s Socrates these many 
good things are a reason one should now honour, respect, and ‘serve’ 
the gods (Mem. 1.4.10). Cleanthes has taken the same argument 
further back, as to why humans initially came to believe in gods, 
but for our purposes the essential point is much the same: humans 
believe in gods because they give good things. 

Even some of those philosophers who view the gods as merely 
constructs of humans put their origins in the ‘goods’ that humans 
enjoyed, not in the ills they suffered. Prodicus of Ceos, a contem- 
porary of Socrates, claimed that ‘men of old considered gods the sun 
and moon, rivers and springs, and generally all the things that benefit 
our lives because of the benefit from them, just as the Egyptians do 
the Nile’. ‘From these the idea (ċvvorav) and all “proper respect” for 
gods came to men’? Prodicus is probably also the author of the 
theory, often attributed to Persaeus, a disciple of Zeno and admirer 
of Prodicus, that primitive human beings considered gods also the 
first human benefactors of humanity, individuals who invented 
foods, shelter, and the crafts (SVF 1.448). In these terms, the Demeter 
who first taught humans the production of grains was a human, later 
divinized by humans for her benefactions, as was Dionysus who first 
taught them wine.8$ Euhemerus of Messene in Sicily, in the time of 
the Macedonian king Cassander (311-298 sce), like Prodicus denied 


81 On this myth, how much of it is Protagorean and how much Platonic, and how 
it can be reconciled with Protagoras’ agnosticism, see Manuwald, 1999: 176 and 188— 
93 and Müller, 1967: 140-8. On Prometheus, Athena, and Hephaestus as the original 
givers of skills to humans, see also PI. Plt. 274c5-d1 and Lg. 11.920d7-e4. 

82 Frag. VS 84 B 5; P.Herc. 1428 frag. 19.12-16 of Philodemus, On Piety; and 
Cicero, Nat. D. 1.42.118. 

83 On Prodicus’ authorship of both these theories and on his relationship to 
Persaeus, see Henrichs, 1975: 107-23 and 1984. On Prodicus’ activities and status 
in Athens, see Willink, 1983 and Henrichs, 1976: 19-21. On whether or not Prodicus 
was, in fact, an atheist, see Parker, 1996: 213 n. 56. 
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that gods existed, for which he was labelled an atheist.84 And also, 
like Prodicus, he saw primitive men divinizing humans who were 
benefactors. “When men were not yet civilized, those who could by 
force and intelligence constrain all people to do what they ordered 
wanted more admiration and respect and attributed to themselves 
superhuman and divine power, and this led to them being consid- 
ered gods by common people’ (frag. 27 [W]).85 “Because of their 
benefactions (evepyecias) to men, they received immortal honour 
and reputation, as did Heracles, Dionysus, Aristaeus, and the others 
similar to these’ (frag. 25.9-12 [W]). As one example we may take 
Euhemerus’ Zeus as described in his Sacred History (frags. 56—-69B 
[W]). Himself human, descended from the equally human Ouranus 
and Cronus, this Zeus became a great warrior and king and trav- 
elled around the world five times, setting up altars and cults of 
himself in the countries he visited. He made a law against the 
cannibalism attributed to his forebears, and, in addition, estab- 
lished many other laws, served as a judge of human disputes, and 
gave to humans grain crops and ‘many other good things. At an 
advanced age he returned home to Crete, died, and was buried at 
Cnossus. He, like the other humans/gods described by Euhemerus, 
continued to be honoured with cult for the benefactions he bestowed 
on his fellow men. 

Poetic texts require a quite different analysis than philosophic 
ones, and we do not wish to open the door to all poetic texts and 
all the poets, but we can hardly exclude from this topic the famous 
fragment of the satyr play Sisyphus, variously attributed by ancient 
and modern scholars to the now familiar Critias or to Euripides. It is 
subject to all the vagaries of fragments of drama—for examples, we 
do not know the context, how this speech figures into the unhappy 
fate of the speaker Sisyphus, or the intent of the poet—but it has 
established for itself a major place in the modern study of Greek 


84 On Euhemerus’ theories and their later influence, see Nilsson, 1961: 283-9. For 
whether or not he considered the celestial bodies deities, see [Winiarczyk] on frags. 
25-8. 

85 Cf. frag. 23 [W]. As Meijer, 1981: 231 n. 45 aptly notes, “The essence of euhem- 
erism is not deification of men (as already is found probably in Prodicus...) but in 
selfdeification of men: 
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theories of the origins of humans' belief in the gods.86 It is, at the 
verv least, something that a poet could imagine some kind of 
character saving on the subject in the late fifth-centurv Athenian 
theatre. It propounds a theorv that a 'sagacious and wise man' 
(TUKVĠS Tis Kal GOOS yvæunv avjp) invented the idea of all-seeing, 
all-hearing, and all-knowing gods to prevent humans from breaking 
the laws in secret. It was a conscious lie, but one intended to use fear 
of the gods to stop humans from even thinking of committing an 
illegal act. So, too, here, even in the most Machiavellian and cvnical 
theorv of the origin of belief in the gods, these gods contribute to the 
welfare of the human race, and through them their human inventor 
‘quenched the illegality’ rife among men of the time (frag. VS 88 
B 25).87 In sum, although Prodicus, Euhemerus, and Critias/Euripides 
each offer somewhat different theories on how humans created gods, 
the theories share the premise that these gods owe their origin to the 
benefactions they, real or not, could or did provide to humans. 

The author of the Sisyphus had his inventor of the gods locate them 
in a place whose very name, he knew, would especially terrify humans, 
the place from which humans experience both fears and benefits, the 
place of lightning, thunder, the sun, and rain. It was to instil fear that 
he installed the gods in the sky (frag. VS 88 B 25), and this serves to 
introduce the third of Cleanthes’ causes of human belief in the gods: 
the fear of natural and unnatural celestial phenomena. From our 
sources, Democritus in the second half of the fifth century was appar- 
ently the first philosopher to claim that from unexpected phenomena 
in the sky humans came to ‘the idea of gods’ (évvotav Jedv). Men of 
old, seeing the happenings in the heavens above, like thunder, light- 
ning, thunderbolts, conjunctions of the stars, and eclipses of the sun 
and moon, were afraid, thinking gods were the causes of these’ (frag. 


86 On the attribution, the problems of interpretation, and general background to 
the fragment, see Kahn, 1997b; Davies, 1989; Burkert, 1985: 314-15; Meijer, 1981: 
230-2; and Dihle, 1977. Yunis (1988b) convincingly associates another fragment of 
Euripides (1007c [Nauck-Snell]) with this passage and thereby allows a better 
understanding of its immediate context. For precedents for elements of the Sisyphus 
passage, traces of it in Plato and Aristotle, and its afterlife in Roman political theory, 
see Doring, 1978. 

87 For a similar opinion, very briefly expressed, in Aristotle, see Metaph. 12.1074b3-5. 
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VS 68 A 75).88 To Democritus such fear was unjustified, because ‘the 
gods give all the good things to humans but not what is bad, harmful, 
and unbeneficial’ (frag. B 175), and he no doubt explained such 
celestial phenomena by his theory of atoms, without divine interven- 
tion. Although he would not have accepted Democritus’ claim that the 
gods give all good things, or, for that matter, anything, Epicurus and 
his successors used the atomic theory of Democritus to ‘remove from 
humans the fear of celestial phenomena,89 and labelled as false the 
belief that celestial phenomena indicate the existence or action of the 
gods. Unlike the Epicureans the Stoics accepted the regular movements 
of the sun, moon, and stars as proof of the existence of god, as we shall 
see, but Zeno’s and Chrysippus’ physical explanations of thunder, 
lightning, eclipses, and comets®® were no doubt intended, as were 
the Epicureans, to remove fear of these events. For Stoics celestial 
phenomena were to be objects of awe, not fear. It is important to note 
that the philosophical tradition put forth this cause of belief in the 
gods, that is, fear of celestial phenomena, only to debunk it.9! The fear 
of such phenomena as divinely motivated was a feature of popular 
religion and hence attracted the philosophers’ attention, but it is the 
only one of Cleanthes’ four causes of human belief in the gods to be 
universally rejected in the philosophical tradition. 

By contrast Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics much preferred 
Cleanthes’ fourth cause for the origin of belief in the gods, the viewing 
of the regularity of the movements and revolutions and of the variety 
and beauty of the sun, moon, stars, and planets. Aristotle in a fragment 
of his lost dialogue On Philosophy (frag. 12 [Rose] = Cicero, De 


88 Cf. P Herc. 1428, frag. 16.2-9 of Philodemus, On Piety. On this theory of 
Democritus, see Henrichs, 1975: 93-106. On Democritus see also Burkert, 1985: 314. 

89 For Epicurus see D.L. 10.96, 100-4, and 142-3 and Plut. Mor. 1106c-d. The 
argument is made most fully and passionately by the Roman poet Lucretius, who was 
much indebted to Epicurus, in his De Rerum Natura, e.g. 5.1161-8, 1183-93, 1204—40 
and Book 6, passim. 

90 Zeno: SVF 1.117, 119, 120, 122; Chrysippus, 2.703. That in his hymn Cleanthes 
puts the thunderbolt in the hands of Zeus (1.537, lines 5-6) reflects his Stoic 
conception of Zeus as primal fire. For the Stoic theology behind this, see Thom, 
2005, esp. 22 and 76-9. 

91 For the claim that Cleanthes himself put forward this argument, which was 
contrary to both his personal views and Stoic belief in the providence of god, only as 
an attack on Epicurean theory, see Dragona-Monachou, 1976: 82-8. 
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Natura Deorum 2.37.95) offers not the first but the most dramatic 
account of this 'cause':92 


If there were humans who alwavs had lived under the earth in good and 
well-lit houses which were adorned with statues and paintings and were 
fitted out with all those things that people who are thought prosperous have 
in abundance, and if they never had come above ground but had heard by 
report that there was some power and force of gods, and if at the same time 
the depths of the earth opened up and these people made their way from 
their hidden abodes to these places that we inhabit and if they were able to 
get out, then, as soon as they had seen the earth, seas, and sky, had realized 
the greatness of the clouds and the force of the winds, and had seen the sun 
and had realized not only its great size and beauty but also what it produced, 
that it made day with its light spread in the whole sky, and, if, when night 
darkened the lands, these people saw the whole sky decorated and adorned 
with stars and the changing of the light of the moon as it waxes and wanes, 
and the risings and settings of all the celestial bodies and their movements 
that in all eternity are fixed and changeless—when these people saw all these 
things, surely they would think gods exist and that these things, so great, are 
works of gods.%3 


Plato, apparently first in the philosophical tradition, claimed that 
men first believed in the gods and should believe in them because of 
viewing the beauty and regularity of movement of the celestial 
bodies.94 In the Cratylus (397c8-45) he has Socrates say, “The first 
of humans around Greece appear to have believed that these alone 
were gods, the ones that now many of the non-Greeks consider gods, 
that is, the sun, moon, earth, stars, and the sky. Since they saw them 
always moving on the run and “running” (0eovra), they named them 
“gods” (eoi) from the nature of this “running” (rod Oeiv)? In the 
Laws Plato has the lawgiver claim that humans should believe gods 
exist because of the existence, order, and regularity of celestial 
bodies.95 It is to understand these celestial gods and their regular 
movements and to ‘speak well’ (eddyeiv) of them that the children 


92 Cf. frag. 10 and 11 [Rose] = Sext. Emp., Math. 9.20-2 and 27. 

93 On this passage and on Aristotle’s On Philosophy, see Taran, 1975: 143-4 and 
148-9; Pease, 1955-8: 2.783—7; and Jaeger, 1948: 158-61. 

94 On Plato’s celestial gods, see pp. 19-22. 

95 7.821b2—d4, 10.885e7—886a5 and d4—e2, and 899b3—c1. 
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of Magnesia are to be required to study astronomy (7.820e8—822d1). 
‘A person, in the lawgiver’s judgement, ‘cannot become securely “god 
respecting” (Qe00efj) unless he grasps two truths: that soul is the 
oldest of all things generated and, immortal, rules all bodies, and, 
secondly, the reason (vods) that governs all things in the stars’ 
(12.966d6-968a1). 

Cleanthes saw the origin of man’s belief in the gods in the viewing 
of the heavens. For his fellow Stoics Zeno and Chrysippus the 
existence, order, and movement of the celestial bodies were strong 
proof of the existence of god. Chrysippus formulated the argument 
thus (SVF 2.1011 = Cicero, De Natura Deorum 3.10.25): 


If something exists which a human cannot make, then the one who makes it 
is better than a human. A human cannot make the things which are in the 
sky. The one who was able to make them is therefore superior to a human. 
Who except a god is able to be superior to a human? God, therefore, exists.96 


To the four causes listed by Cleanthes we should add Epicurus’ state- 
ment that nature itself impresses an idea (7pċAmjus) of gods on 
humans.977 Epicurus probably did not have in mind Cleanthes fourth 
cause here because he did not consider the celestial bodies deities.98 It 
may be better explained by his claim, following Democritus’ atomic 
theory, that actual physical images emanated from the gods themselves 
and appeared to humans in dreams.99 To close our survey of causes of 
belief in the gods we should recall the proposition attributed to 
Pericles and echoed by Zeno, that humans know the gods from the 
good things they provide and from the honours they receive. 


96 Cf. SVF 2.1012 = Cicero, Nat. D. 2.6.16 and Cleanthes, SVF 1.529 = Sext. Emp. 
Math. 9.88-91. See Algra, 2003: 162; Dragona-Monachou, 1976: 112-14; and Gould, 
1970: 153-5. I cannot forbear quoting here Thomas Jefferson’s letter to John Adams, 
April, 1816: ‘I hold, on the contrary, that when we take a view of the universe... the 
movements of the heavenly bodies so exactly held in their course by the balance of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces; the structure of our earth itself, with its distribu- 
tion of lands, water and atmosphere; animal and vegetable bodies, whether an insect, 
man or mammoth; it is impossible, I say, for the human mind not to believe that 
there is in all this, design, cause and effect, up to an ultimate cause, a Fabricator of all 
things from matter and motion’ 

97 Frag. 352 [Usener] = Cicero, Nat. D. 1.16.43. Cf. Ep. 3.123. 

98 Frag. 342 [Usener] = Aétius, Plac. 5.20.2, and Plut. Mor. 1123a. 

99 On this, see p. 124. For the possibility that Epicurus derived this idea from 
Democritus, see frags. VS 68 B 166 and A 78. 
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Our various avenues of inquirv, including (1) the knowabilitv of 
the gods, (2) the god-to-human relationships of the demiurge, of the 
gods in general and individuallv, and of the polis and law-making 
gods, and (3) the various theories about the origin of humans' belief 
in the gods, all lead, with the exceptions noted, to the same conclu- 
sion. In the philosophical tradition all these gods are benevolent, and 
only benevolent, to mankind and are responsible for many of the 
‘goods’ that humans enjoy. Plato’s philosophical argument, that the 
gods are ‘good’ and only and always ‘good’ and are responsible only 
for the ‘good’, however much elaborated and adapted, prevails in the 
later philosophical tradition we have been studying. And this brings 
us back to two claims by the Platonic Socrates, in the Euthyphro 
(15al-2) that ‘there is nothing good for us which the gods do not 
give, and in the Theaetetus (151d1) that ‘no god is ill intentioned 
(Sdovous) to human beings’. 

In our discussion of the benevolence of the gods in the Platonic 
tradition we have thus far only touched upon one set of Platonic 
gods, that is, the gods as depicted by Homer, Hesiod, and the poetic 
tradition.100 In the Republic especially (2.377c1-3.392a7) Plato chose 
to contrast his perfectly good, moral, just, and benevolent gods to 
the tales told about the gods by Hesiod, Homer, and other poets. 
In his writings he chose not to introduce similarly troublesome 
myths concerning specific cults of practised religion at Athens or 
elsewhere.!°! Plato clearly has in mind a pan-Hellenic audience. The 
poets he faults are predominately those (Hesiod, Homer, and Pindar) 
known throughout the Greek world, and so too would be the gods 
they depict. A discourse on the inappropriate and false myths about 


100 In the Jon (531c6-d2) Socrates offers a convenient summary of Homer’s and 
other poets’ topics concerning the gods: ‘Does not Homer... tell how the gods 
associate (éucAodor) with one another and with humans, and about the happenings 
in the sky and those in Hades, and about the births of both gods and heroes? Are not 
these the things about which Homer has written?’ 

101 The very few exceptions are a reference to Theseus’ abduction of Helen (Rep. 
3.391c8-d2) and two references to the gigantomachy on the peplos of Athena Polias 
(Euthphr. 6c2—4 and Rep. 2.378c3-4). In the Euthyphro Socrates mentions the peplos 
in the context of what he considers false accounts of the gods put forward by poets, 
painters, and, perhaps, embroiderers. For the gigantomachy on the peplos, see 
McPherran, 2000a: 95 and Barber, 1992, and for the myth of Theseus and Helen 
see Gantz, 1993: 288-91. 
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Athena Polias of Athens would have had little pan-Hellenic appeal or 
impact, but might, in fact, have opened Plato up to a charge of ‘lack 
of respect’ by his fellow citizens. To charge that Homer’s Zeus so 
lacked ‘sound thinking’ that he was overcome by passion for Hera so 
as to have sexual intercourse with her in the most inappropriate 
circumstances (Rep. 3.390b6—c6) was one thing. To make the same 
charge against Hephaestus for his attempted rape of Athena on the 
Acropolis would have thrown into question a myth fundamental to 
Athenians’ national image of their own origins.102 And the danger 
may have been real. In the Euthyphro (6a7—c4) Socrates suggests that 
his questioning of the truth of the depictions of warring gods such as 
in the gigantomachy on the peplos of Athena might have led to the 
charge of ‘lack of respect’ against him.103 If we return to the three 
types of god distinguished by the Greeks themselves in this period 
and discussed in the Introduction, that is, the gods of poets, of (state) 
cult, and of the philosophers,104 we may see Plato quick to criticize 
the gods as described by the poets but reluctant to put the gods of 
cult under the philosophic microscope. 

Did Plato intend that his criticisms of the Homeric gods affect the 
readers’ views of the gods they worshipped? If we assume that the 
Greeks ‘believed in’ and worshipped in their local sanctuaries gods as 
described by Homer and Greek tragedy, that is, that they did not in 
their everyday lives distinguish between the gods of poets and those 
of cult, and if we take all the philosophical criticisms of these gods of 
Homer and tragedy and of the stories told of them as reflecting 
directly on the gods of popular religion, we will join the long 
tradition of those finding Plato and Greek philosophical thought in 


102 As we have seen, in the Timaeus (23d6—e2) and Critias (109bl-d2) Plato 
quietly refashions two Athenian national myths. He makes the allocation of Athens 
to Athena the result of ‘the lots of justice’, not of a contentious and contested chariot 
race to the Acropolis, and from the Athenian autochthony myth he removes 
Hephaestus’ sexual assault of Athena. Antisthenes, who was only half-Athenian and 
hence initially not a citizen and was mocked for that, was little impressed by Athenian 
claims of autochthony: ‘In disparaging the Athenians who took pride in being “earth- 
born’, [Antisthenes] used to say that they were no “better born” (eċpeveorepovs) than 
snails and locusts’ (frag. VA 8 [G] = D.L. 6.1). On Antisthenes’ citizen status, see 
Rankin, 1986: 2-9. 

103 The issue seems not to have been raised in the trial itself (McPherran, 1996: 
141-4 and Brickhouse and Smith, 1989: 125-6). 

104 See pp. 16-19. 
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general explicitly hostile to Greek religion.105 Both assumptions 
leading to this conclusion are, I think, erroneous. The gods of 
Homer, Hesiod, and the tragic poets on the one hand, and those of 
cult on the other, are in many ways distinct, but nonetheless I think 
that Plato, by correcting accounts of the one group, was attempting 
also indirectly to reform the other. Given the hazards of the enter- 
prise of criticizing gods of cult, he chose two indirect approaches: 
(1) he faulted the Homeric and poetic descriptions of deities, criti- 
cism of whom was always fair game in the Greek tradition; and (2) he 
demonstrated the beneficial effects of having moral and just gods 
in the states he created in the Republic and Laws.106 For the reader 
who is able to draw the conclusions that are implied but could not 
be expressed safely, Plato is not denying the existence of the gods 
or their concern for human beings, for both of which he argues 
extensively, or even of the many benefits they provide. He is rather 
attempting to remove false stories about them, stories that make 
them immoral, unjust, and irresponsible, stories originating in and 
propagated by poets who know not of what they write. In terms of 
the tripartite division of gods, Plato in his criticisms of ‘Greek 
religion’ is thus subtly and skilfully using his ‘gods of philosophy’ 
to fault much about the ‘gods of poets’, in part for educational and 
moral purposes, but also, I think, to correct, more by inference than 
by direct statement, mistaken views of the ‘gods of cult’. 


105 Vlastos in his otherwise superb and highly influential essay on ‘Socratic Piety’ 
(1991: 157-78, repr. in Fine, 1999; Smith and Woodruff, 2000; and Kamtekar, 2005) 
makes this error, assuming that the gods of ‘Greek religion’ are, as his examples, the 
Heracles-tormenting Hera and the Hippolytus-punishing Aphrodite of Euripides’ 
Heracles and Hippolytus. They are to him the ‘gods of Greek religion’, even the ‘cult 
gods. For him ‘the gods in whom the city believes... have been lying since Homer’. 
The error is, as outlined in the Introduction, a confusion between gods of the poets 
and those of cult. Vlastos combines this with other strongly negative assessments of 
Greek religion, making prayer and sacrifice into ‘magic and treating the ‘do ut des’ 
principle in the most crude form. 

106 With one qualification, Gerson, 1990: 270 n. 99 gives a concise and accurate 
statement of Plato’s position: ‘It should be noted that a facile opposition of mythical, 
civic, and natural theology does not easily fit Plato’s approach. For Plato is inclined 
sometimes to employ myth, as in the Republic, on behalf of a civic theology ultimately 
based on a natural theology. The one qualification, and it is an important one, is that 
Plato employs his own myths, not those of the poets. 
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For Plato those who believe blasphemous and false stories about 
the gods have a ‘lack of respect’ for the gods; those who spread them 
are ‘religiously incorrect.197 If these stories are banished, if the 
citizens of Plato’s states have ‘proper respect’ and ‘religious correct- 
ness’ in this regard, then the gods of the Platonic tradition are 
depicted as totally benevolent towards mankind. They are aware of 
human activities, they hear humans’ prayers and feel charis at hu- 
mans’ sacrifices and dedications, they are concerned for humans’ 
welfare, and they bring to humans a multitude of benefits. In a 
most surprising way, the gods so described resemble closely the 
gods described in the best sources for practised religion, gods who 
also are aware of humans’ activity, hear prayers, feel charis at sacri- 
fices and dedications, and bring many ‘good things’ to humans. In 
the cultic tradition the ‘bad’ things in life, as in the Platonic tradition, 
are not caused by the gods.1°8 Greek worshippers did not blame their 
losses, misfortunes, disasters, or their deaths on their gods who 
received proper worship and the honour due them. Rather, they 
faulted fortune (tv), a daimon, or themselves.109 Thus far Plato’s 
gods could be those of popular cult. What sets Plato’s gods apart 
from the gods of popular belief, however, and what makes them 
distinctly Platonic is their concern for justice, not only for that part 


107 See pp. 145-6 and 158-9. 

108 Ifin the popular tradition, too, the gods are thought responsible only for good 
things and not for the bad, as I would argue, then Vlastos’s argument (1991) that 
Socrates’ claim that this was so was revolutionary and was in part responsible for his 
conviction in his trial for doċfera will not hold. On other issues involved here and 
other problems with Vlastos’s theory, see Gocer, 2000. 

109 Parker, 1997: 155-6; Mikalson, 1983: 50 and 58-62. Parker contrasts the 
expectations of benevolence of the gods towards Athens found in the orators, city 
mythology, and comedy (and, I would add, philosophy) to the more complex views 
expressed in tragedy. Parker recognizes, however, that ‘there is no surviving tragedy in 
which the cruelty of cruel gods is displayed against Athens itself, and it is hard to 
believe that such a tragedy ever existed. The gods’ love for Athens is a sacred doctrine, 
beyond direct challenge even on the tragic stage’ (p. 149). He adds, ‘In many cases 
where the tragic gods appear harsh, they are none the less acting in accordance with 
principles that were wholly accepted in civil theology (p. 151). But, he claims 
correctly, tragedy raises also questions about divine behaviour and morality that 
could never be broached in the context of public statements of civic theology. ‘It is 
wrong, he concludes, ‘to disregard the corrective to civic optimism that tragedy 
provides. Tragedy expresses some part of what it was like to believe in Greek gods no 
less than prose texts do’ (p. 159). 
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of justice that concerns the gods ('proper respect' and 'religious 
correctness’) which was equally a concern of popular religion, but 
also for that part of justice that involves other human beings. And 
not for just some parts of the latter, but for all of it. For Plato, of 
course, the gods in so promoting justice and punishing injustice in 
human affairs were also showing benevolence to humans because, in 
the Platonic vision, whatever humans might think at the moment, 
the practice of justice in both divine and human affairs led to the best 
life and the acquisition of ‘the good things’ here and hereafter, that is, 
it led to eudaimonia. 


Appendix: Polling the Greeks and Their 
Philosophers 


What ‘all’ Greeks believed 


Anyone who studies Greek religion would give much to learn what “all 
Greeks’ or ‘most Greeks’ believed on pretty much any religious issue. How 
thrilling it would be to give a questionnaire to a representative sample of 
ancient Greeks, as anthropologists and sociologists can do for modern 
societies, to determine the nature and degree of acceptance of the religious 
beliefs we attribute to the ancient Greeks. We have no such luxury, of course, 
but, as an admittedly inadequate attempt—in terms of sample and scope— 
we do have what Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle occasionally say ‘all’ Greeks 
(waves), ‘most? of them (Aeforor), ‘the many’ of them (of zoAAo/), or 
‘many’ (70220i) believed in religious matters. Sometimes these philosophers 
speak even of what ‘all’ human beings, Greeks and non-Greeks, believe. Such 
claims are sometimes employed as straw men to introduce the philosophers’ 
own counterclaims, sometimes as support of their own views.! How these 
philosophers could know what all Greeks believed, and, if we grant they 
could have known, whether they were wanting to report it accurately, are, of 
course, questions that raise flags of caution, but what they do report has 
interest as contemporaries’ views of the religion around them. Some such 
claims we have seen in the preceding chapters, and here we collect both those 
and others of a similar type. Because these philosophers unfortunately never 
treat systematically what they thought all or most Greeks believed and, in 
fact, mention it only very occasionally, the following survey lacks complete- 
ness and coherence, but is the best that our sample allows. 

Aristotle in the Politics (1.1252b24—7) claims that ‘all’ say the gods are 
ruled by a king because they themselves, some still now and others in ancient 
times, were governed by kings, and just as humans liken the forms of gods to 
their own, so they liken the ways of life of the gods to their own. ‘All’ also 
assume that their gods live and are active (évepyeiv), that they do not sleep 
eternally like Endymion (EN 10.1178b18—20). Platos Socrates in the 


1 On the use of consensio omnium as a philosophic argument, especially in the 
Epicurean and Stoic traditions, see Obbink, 1992a. 
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Republic (2.379c2-3) claims that ‘the many’ say the god is responsible for all 
things, good and bad. In the Sophist (265c1—d4) Plato's Elean stranger says it 
is the belief of ‘the many’ that all mortal creatures, plants, and inanimate 
objects come to be from nature, without any controlling divine plan or 
knowledge. Xenophon claims that ‘the many’ think the gods know some 
things but not others, while Socrates believed that gods know all that is said, 
done, or even planned in silence (Mem. 1.1.19). 

In the Laws Plato’s lawgiver states that no one who as a youth believed the 
gods do not exist ever continued to believe this into old age. Some, not 
‘many’, believe that the gods exist but take no thought of human affairs, or 
that the gods do think of human affairs but are easily appeased by sacrifices 
and prayers (10.888b8—c7). Later in the Laws the lawgiver elaborates on this, 
claiming that only some part of humans do not believe in the gods at all,? 
and some think gods take no thought of them, but ‘most’, and they are the 
most wicked, have the opinion that, if the gods receive small sacrifices and 
fawnings, they help humans steal money and then free them from great 
punishments (12.948c2-7). 

Aristotle (Cael. 270b5-8) claims that ‘all men have a conception about 
gods, and ‘al? Greeks and non-Greeks who believe gods exist give the highest 
place, that is the heavens, to the divine.’ Plato has Cleinias in the Laws 
(10.886a4—5) state that ‘all’ Greeks and non-Greeks believe that the earth, 
sun, stars, and other celestial bodies are gods. In Plato’s Apology (26d1-3) 
Socrates asserts that he believes the sun and moon are gods, just as ‘other 
humans do' And, again in the Laws, the lawgiver complains that ‘all’ Greeks 
tell lies about the sun and moon, saying that they and some other stars with 
them do not always go on the same path (7.821b5—9). The lawgiver also claims 
that ‘the many’ think that those who engage in the study of astronomy are 
atheists (deovs) (12.966e4—967a3), a clear reference to Anaxagoras.* 

Xenophon in his Apology (13) has Socrates say that ‘all’ think Apollo of 
Delphi foreknows the future and gives divinatory signs to whomever he 
wishes. In the Republic Socrates claims that “for “all” human beings Apollo is 
the ancestral exegete, giving instructions on the establishment of sanctuaries, 
sacrifices, and other “services” to gods, daimones, and heroes, and on burials 
and “services” to the dead’ (4.427b6—c4). In the Cratylus Socrates has, 
surprisingly, ‘many’ fear Apollo’s name because of their inexperience with 
the correct interpretation of names. They fear the name indicates some 
‘destruction’ (no doubt deriving it from doAdvew), a misconception 


2 Cf. Lg. 10.891b2-4. 

3 Cf. Cael. 284a11-13. 

4 On the need to qualify the claim that ‘all’ Greeks believed the sun and moon to 
be gods, and on Anaxagoras, see pp. 19-22. 
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which Socrates attempts to eliminate with alternative etymologies (404c5— 
406a3).> Apollo is, of course, the god par excellence of divination, but he was 
not the only such god. Xenophon has Hermocrates claim that Greeks and 
non-Greeks believe the gods know all things both present and future, and 
that ‘all’ cities and tribes through the mantic art ask the gods what they 
ought and ought not to do (Apology 47). ‘The many’ name birds, voices, 
chance meetings, and manteis as what give them signs, but Socrates called 
the agent 'daimonic, speaking of the ‘power of the gods’ rather than attrib- 
uting the power of divination to birds (Apology 13; cf. Mem. 1.1.4). For 
Aristotle, the fact that ‘all or ‘many’ people assume that dreams have some 
divinatory signs inclines one to believe it, but he cannot see the logical 
mechanism by which dreams could be divinatorv (Div. Somn. 462b12-13). 

Respect (cefas) for the gods is the custom among ‘all’ human beings, the 
first of the unwritten laws that Xenophon has Socrates and Hippias discuss 
in the Memorabilia. These laws were created by the gods and are observed by 
‘al? peoples, and they include, after respect of the gods, honour of parents, 
forbiddance of incest between parents and their children, and, lastly, the 
return of a favour for a favour, that is, the observance of the charis relation- 
ship (4.14.19-25). According to the author of the Rhetoric to Aristotle 
(1423a33-5), ‘all’ have the opinion that it is unjust to transgress ancestral 
(religious) customs. In the Laws (10.887e2—5) the young see and hear at the 
risings and settings of the sun and moon the prostrations and acts of 
obeisance of ‘all’ Greeks and non-Greeks when they are in all kinds of 
misfortunes or successes. Plutarch (Mor. 1102b) claimed that Epicurus 
hypocritically prayed and rendered obeisance to the gods so that he would 
not stir up the ill will of ‘the many’. Plato’s lawgiver created a new law to 
prevent ‘the many’ from their usual practice of erecting or promising 
sanctuaries in their homes, either in times of distress and success or when 
motivated by visions and dreams (Lg. 10.909d6—910a7). But the same 
lawgiver speaks favourably of the ‘natural instinct’ (rò cdpdurov) that 
leads ‘every’ city to dedicate each of its geographical and political units to 
a god or hero (6.771b3-c1). 

‘Al? ask the gods, says Xenophon’s Hermocrates, ‘to turn away things that 
are bad and to give those that are good’ (Smp. 4.47). Every man’, according 
to Alcibiades, would think himself capable of praying for what is best for 
himself’ ((PI.) Alc. 2.143b2—4). Timaeus claims that ‘all’ who have even a bit 


5 That Eros is agreed to be a great god by ‘all’ and is likewise thought by them to be 
‘soft and handsome’ is, probably, only loosely related, if related at all, to cult religion 
(Pl. Smp 202b6-9 and 203c6—7). 

6 On the need to limit this statement, see p. 212 n. 16. 
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of 'sound thinking' alwavs invoke a god at the beginning of everv small or 
great undertaking (Ti. 27c1-3). Theages savs he would prav to become a 
tyrant, ‘and so would you, Socrates, and so would “all” other human beings’ 
(PL) Thg. 125e8-126a2). 

In the Phaedo Plato has Cebes and Simmias contrast what ‘the many’ 
believe about death and the afterlife of the soul to Socrates’ vision of them. 
““All” the others’, Simmias says, ‘believe death to be one of the great evils’ 
(68d5-6). Humans fear death (85a3-4).” In the Cratylus Socrates claims ‘the 
many seem to fear even the names Hades (403a5-8) and Pherrephate 
(404c5-d8). Cebes claims that humans believe that on the day when a 
person dies his soul is destroyed and perishes, departing immediately from 
the body and, scattered like wind or smoke, flies off and is no longer 
anything anywhere (Phd. 69e6—70a7). Cebes’ brother Simmias attributes 
this belief to ‘the many’ (77b2-6).8 By contrast Plato’s lawgiver states that 
‘many —not ‘the many’—hear the account of those engaged in mystery 
rituals and are persuaded that murderers are punished in the afterlife and 
then again when they are reborn into life on earth (Lg. 9.870d5-e3). 


Philosophers’ priorities 


With our limited and skewed sample we have tried to discover what some 
thought ‘all’ or ‘most’ Greeks believed in some religious matters, at least as 
reported by their philosophical contemporaries. We can also attempt to 
establish some priorities in religious matters. Our sample is here even more 
limited and skewed because we learn from the philosophers not what ‘other’ 
Greeks thought but how they themselves arranged their priorities. We also 
boldly assume, perhaps sometimes erroneously, that the sequence of listed 
items is indicative of the priorities or degrees of importance the author is 
intending to assign to the individual items. And, lastly, the evidence comes 
almost exclusively from Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle. The priorities phil- 
osophers give to religious matters might well be idiosyncratic, and that remains 
to be seen, but one priority is known to be widely prevalent in Greek culture, 
that ‘the gods come first, and we find that shared by philosophers.’ 

Aristotle lists six ‘functions’ (ċpva) that are absolutely necessary for the 
existence of a city state, and his ranking of them is an exception that points 
to the rule. In Politics 7.1328b5—15 he gives, in what seems a descending 
order of importance,10 the six elements: first, food; second, the crafts by 


7 Cf. PL. Ap. 29a7-b1. 

8 Cf. Phd. 80d5-el. 

9 On the ‘priority of the gods’ in Greek religion, see Mikalson, 1983: 13—17. 
10 Note, however, that the sixth element is termed the ‘most necessary’. 
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which tools are made; third, weapons; and fourth, a supply of money. Fifth, 
‘but also first (mrċurrov dé kal mpôrov) is attendance to divine matters 
(Tiv mepi rò Betov ċripejerav), which ‘they also call “priestly service” 
(iepareia).ll Sixth is “decision making’ about what is beneficial and just. 
Here, uniquely I think, ‘the divine’ is far down the list of things necessary— 
not just in a city but in any human endeavour—but Aristotle (or an editor?) 
clearly was uncomfortable with its fifth position and so, with ‘but also first’, 
acknowledged its traditional position. Aristotle reflects the more conven- 
tional priority of the gods when describing the town planner Hippodamus’ 
division of land into three parts: the sacred, public, and private, in that 
order. The sacred is that from which (that is, from the revenues of which) the 
citizens will make and do conventional things (ra vopuldpueva Tornoovor) 
regarding gods (Pol. 2.1267b33—35).!2 Aristotle also approved of how the 
Cretans managed public property and revenues, with one part of them, the 
first part listed, ‘for the gods’ (2.1272a17—19). For Aristotle gods and 
religion were not only an essential part of the city state, but usually receive 
first consideration. So, too, Plato in the Laws has the lawgiver, in the division 
of the land of the new colony, first select land for the sanctuaries and agora of 
the gods and daimones. Among the deities he first establishes in each of the 
twelve villages are first Hestia, then the Acropolis gods Zeus and Athena, 
then the deity that is to be the patron of the village (8.848c8—-d7). Two 
priorities are reflected here: the gods’ share comes first in land division, and 
secondly, among the gods, Hestia is first, maintaining her usual priority in 
Greek practised religion,!3 and she is followed by the polis gods, then the 
local gods. 

In describing the political divisions of the new colony, Plato’s lawgiver 
again gives first the religious arrangements, altars and what pertains to them 
(that is, sanctuaries), and festivals with their sacrifices. The reasons these 
things are established are first because of the charis of the gods and things 
concerning the gods, and second to promote familiarity among the citizens 
(Lg. 6.771d1-e1). So, too, with the establishment of criminal law. First come 
those laws concerning crimes against the gods, then those against the state 
(9.856b1 and 864c10-43). 

In the Oeconomicus (5.19-6.1) Xenophon has Socrates and Critobulus 
agree that one should ‘begin every task with gods’, and this involves 'pleas- 
ing’ the gods, using divination, and, more generally, ‘serving’ the gods. So, 


11 The émipéAeva mepi rò Oeiov requires the presence of priests (7.1328b22) who, 
then, are naturally in Aristotle’s system of classification ċrinċierar (4.1299a14—16). 
On this see pp. 101-2. 

12 Cf. Pol. 7.1330a8—13 and 1331b17-18. 

13 On the precedence of Hestia, see Nilsson, 1967: 337-8. 
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too, as we have seen, Timaeus assumes that all reasonable people begin everv 
undertaking with a praver to the gods (Ti. 27c1-3). In the Laws the prioritv 
of the gods extends even to small details of administrative duties. The 
agoranomoi, for example, officials in charge of the agora, are first to examine 
any crimes against the sanctuaries in the agora and only then turn their 
attention to profane matters (8.849a3—7). In matters where there were both 
religious and secular components, the philosophers, like their contempor- 
aries, gave priority to the gods and the divine. 

Plato’s lawgiver once (Lg. 4.717a6-718b6) ranks those who deserve 
honour: (1) Olympian and city-upholding gods, (2) chthonic gods, (3) 
daimones, (4) heroes, (5) ancestral deities with private rites (probably gods 
worshipped in a family context), (6) living parents, and, last, (7) dead 
parents.!4 He gives a similar ranking in 4.724al-2: (1) gods, (2) ‘those 
after gods’ (daimones and heroes), (3) living parents, and (4) dead parents.!5 
The ‘homeland’, too, may be described as a goddess, and in the rankings of 
those deserving honour ranks above the parents. The lawgiver claims the 
citizens must ‘serve’ their homeland, a goddess, more than children do their 
mothers, and they should think about the homeland as they do about the 
local gods and daimones (5.740a5—b1). In their dramatic address to Socrates 
in the Crito (51a7—b3), the laws of the city do not expressly call the 
homeland a goddess, but speak of her in religiously charged language!® 
and claim she must be more highly honoured and respected than a father 
or a mother. And so, presumably, if one wishes to fit the homeland into the 
ranking, it would fall between the lowest gods and the living parents. For 
Plato the soul was immortal and divine, and the lawgiver claims that it is 
necessary to honour one’s own soul in second place, after the gods and ‘the 
ones that attend the gods’, that is, the daimones (5.726a6—727a2).17 

For both the homeland and the soul Plato has to assert their divinity as if 
this was not a commonly accepted concept. Neither the homeland nor the 
soul is given cult either by Plato or in practised religion, and the daimones, in 
this context, are idiosyncratically Platonic. If we leave these ‘divinities’ out of 
the rankings, we have the following priority list: 


1. Olympian and city-upholding gods 
2. Chthonic gods 


14 Among the Olympian and city-upholding gods of Magnesia, Hestia has prece- 
dence, then Zeus and Athena (PI. Lg. 5.745b7—8 and 8.848c8—-d7). 

15 The Stoics, too, approved of honouring parents and brothers in second place 
after the gods (D.L. 7.120). 

16 TIJLLOTEPOV, DEMVOTEPOV, ĠAVLIOTEPOV, and oeBeoba. 


17 Cf. 5.726a2—3, 727b3—4, and 728a8-b2. 
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3. Heroes 

4. Traditional family deities 
5. Living parents 

6. Dead parents 


Such a ranking has some interest in abstract terms, and when we find two or 
more of these types deserving honour listed together, they usually come in 
this order, with, for example, gods before heroes, gods before living parents, 
and living parents before dead ones. This ranking often structures descrip- 
tions of religious matters in Plato and elsewhere, but to the more practical 
concerns of practised religion the ranking has little relevance. There the 
relative importance of the types of deities varies and changes depending on 
the immediate need of the worshipper. If, for example, the state is threatened 
by war, he would look to the city-upholding deities. If his personal health is 
endangered, then a physician-hero would assume the greatest importance. 
The function, not the ‘rank, of the god would be the decisive factor. 

Two separate sets of priorities are suggested by the lawgiver’s claim in 
Laws 4.716d6-—e2: ‘For the good man to sacrifice and to associate always 
with the gods by sacrifices, prayers, dedications, and all “service” to the 
gods is the finest, best, and most useful thing for the eudaimon life’ The 
sequence sacrifices, prayers, and dedications is to be found elsewhere,!8 
and in the more common pairing of sacrifice and prayer, sacrifice is almost 
always given priority.!9 All this might suggest that sacrifice is the most 
important component of ‘service’ to the gods. We may also have for 
sacrifice itself a priority listing of its purposes in Theophrastus’ statement 
that ‘one must sacrifice to the gods for three purposes: because of honour, 
because of charis, or because of one's need for good things’ (frag. 12.42-4 
[Potscher]). The second priority suggested in Laws 4.716d6-e2 is that of 
the good man over the evil man in obtaining the benefits of ‘service’ to the 
gods. This is, in the philosophical tradition, usually linked with another 
question of priorities, expensive or inexpensive offerings to the deities. The 
upshot of this is, as we have seen in Chapter 2, that despite the common 
assumption that bigger and more expensive offerings are better, for Plato, 
Xenophon, their Socrateses, and for Theopompus and Theophrastus smal- 
ler offerings given by morally good and ‘properly respectful’ individuals 
are more pleasing to the gods than larger ones given by the wicked and ‘not 
properly respectful’. 

Those who ‘serve’ the gods are ‘dear’ to them, but who are ‘most dear’? 
Plato has Glaucon, in his perverse argument on the advantages of being 


18 Rep. 2.362c1—2 and 365e3-4. 
19 On this see p. 55. 
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unjust, claim that the unjust man is 'more dear' to the gods because he can 
give them grander sacrifices and dedications (Rep. 2.362c1—-8). Xenophon, 
oddly, has Socrates claim that those men are ‘best and most dear’ to the gods 
who ‘do well’ farming, medicine, and political matters (Mem. 3.9.15). 
Aristotle considers the wise man ‘most dear’ to the gods and most eudaimon 
(EN 10.1179a24—32),2° and by the wise man he meant the philosopher, not 
the farmer, physician, or politician. 

To Xenophon’s Socrates, if one properly honours the gods, he may ‘be 
confident and expect the greatest good things’ (Mem. 4.3.17). For Aristotle, 
gods, like parents, have done for humans ‘the greatest things’ (EN 8.1162a4-6). 
In the preceding chapters, and especially in Chapter 6, we have seen the many 
benefits gods confer on those who ‘properly respect’ them, but what, in the 
view of the philosophers, is the ‘greatest’ benefit? In Chapter 6, we saw, from 
Plato, Laws 1.631b2-46, a list of ‘all the goods, divided into human and 
divine and prioritized. The human ones are, in order, health, beauty, strength 
in running and other physical activities, and wealth that follows reason. 
First among the divine goods is reason (¢pdvycrs), then a ‘sound thought’ 
condition of the soul, then justice, then courage.21 At the top of the list of 
human goods is health, of divine goods, reason. Along the same lines, for 
Timaeus, ‘no greater gift than philosophy’ has ever been or will ever be given 
from the gods to the mortal race ( Ti. 47a7-b2). 

For Theophrastus, as he argues for the need to sacrifice plants, not 
animals, ‘the finest and most valuable things the gods create for us are the 
fruits of the earth’ (frag. 7.8—-9 [Pétscher]).22 Plato’s Socrates claims that the 
‘greatest of the good things’ come to us through god-given ‘madness’, and 
his first example of that is the prophecy of the Delphic Oracle and other 
oracles and inspired mantic art in general (Phdr. 244a6—-d5). That Plato can 
have one credible speaker (the lawgiver of the Laws) assert that the ‘greatest 
good’ is reason, and another (Socrates) claim ‘madness’ reveals that the flow 
of the discussion may lead him to quite different conclusions at different 
times, but it remains interesting that the two goods that both earn the title 
‘greatest’ are those that figure prominently throughout his writings, reason 
and divination. 

In Laws 3.69947—701c4 Plato’s lawgiver gives an ascending list of inappro- 
priate and dangerous freedoms in a society, all initiated, in his view, by the 


20 For the reasoning leading to this conclusion, see pp. 179-80. 

21 For the ultimate dependence of the possession of the human goods on posses- 
sion of the divine goods, see pp. 219-20. 

22 Xenophon’s Socrates, by contrast, thinks animals are of more use to humans 
than plants (Mem. 4.3.10). 
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freedom to mix and innovate with the musical genres. Next is the freedom 
not to obev rulers, then not to heed parents and elders, and, the most 
extreme (zpos aiTĠ...TQ TEAÀe1), to take no thought of” (uù) dpovrifev) 
oaths, pledges, and gods in general.24 The lawgiver comes to a similar 
ranking when he lists ‘lacks of restraints’ or hybris of the young that must be 
addressed by the laws (10.884a1-885b4). The greatest of such crimes, by 
word or deed, are against sacred property,?5 and of these the worst are 
against that of the whole people (Syydc1a), the second worst against that 
of tribes and other such divisions of the whole people. Following these are 
those against private sacred property or tombs, then those against parents. 
Fifth are those against rulers, sixth and last are those against the political 
status of individual citizens. The same order of 3.699d7—7 10c4, that is, gods, 
parents, and state, is maintained but with more detail. 

Three causes of ‘lack of respect’ (doefera) of the gods are, according to the 
lawgiver, mistaken beliefs about the gods, always given in the same order but 
not explicitly ranked. The mistaken beliefs are that (1) the gods do not exist, 
(2) gods have no concern for humans, and (3) gods can be persuaded by 
prayers and gifts to forgive injustice. Those who hold these beliefs, however, 
can be divided into two groups, those who are of a good, moral nature and 
need only (compulsory) re-education, and, the worst, those who cannot 
control their pleasures, have good memories and sharp wits, and, as manteis, 
magicians, demagogues, tyrants, and sophists, hypocritically manipulate 
beliefs to harm their fellow citizens. This last group deserves a lifelong prison 
term in solitary confinement and, when they die, their bodies should be 
removed from the country and left unburied (10.907d4-909d6). 

To these more wide-ranging rankings of ‘lack of respect’ of the gods we 
may add some isolated examples of ‘religious incorrectness. Incest is “by no 
means “religiously correct”, is god-hated, and is the ‘most shameful of the 
shameful things’ (8.838b10—c1). The affairs of xenoi and crimes against them 
are more watched over and punished by the gods than those concerning 
citizens ‘because the xenos, lacking comrades and kinsmen, is more pitied by 
both men and gods’ (5.729e2-6). Among both xenoi and locals a crime 
against suppliants is the ‘greatest. The suppliant has the god he supplicated 
as a witness to agreements made, and this god becomes a special protector of 


23 For oaths linked with ‘proper respect’ for the gods, see pp. 155-7. The perjuror 
in Lg. 11.916e6—917a2 runs the risk of becoming ‘most hateful’ to the gods. 

24 For this same priority, in terms of crimes but not of freedoms, see Lg. 9.854e1-5. 

25 By tepa here is probably meant both sanctuaries and the sacred property in 
them. The lawgiver’s first example following this discussion is hierosylia, the stealing 
of sacred property (10.885a7—b2). 
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the suppliant who has suffered so that he will not suffer unavenged 
(5.730a4—9). And, finally, for the maltreatment of orphans the perpetrator 
should fear first the gods who perceive the isolation of orphans and second 
the souls of the dead who are naturally exceptionally concerned for their 
own descendants (11.926e9—927b4). 
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Dionysus 221, 230-2 
festivals of 61, 81 n. 92, 83, 86 
n. 101, 88—93, 101 n. 151, 
107 
of Icarion 76, 139 
and wine 72, 89-91, 221, 231 
Dioscuri 88 
divination 40, 55, 60, 78, 110-39, 
145, 214, 222 n. 52, 244, 
246 
Aristotle on, see Aristotle 
Chrysippus on 111, 138 n. 8 
Cleanthes on 111, 229-30, 233 
and daimones 24-6, 112-13, 
119-20 
and 'dearness to gods’ 32, 42, 115 
n. 15, 118, 137-8, 177, 183, 
184 n. 118, 186, 216 
Democritus on 110,111 n. 4, 124 
and divine benevolence 44, 118, 
215-18 
and dreams, see dreams 
Epicurus on 110-11, 124, 130 
establishing elements of cult 81, 
96, 111, 122, 130-9, 
177, 196 
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philosophers' acceptance 
of 110-12, 119, 124, 136-7 

and pollution 132, 135, 136-9, 
177 

as proof of gods' 
existence 229—-30 

and 'proper respect for gods, see 
'proper respect' 

Pvthagoras on 110-12 

and sacrifices, see sacrifices 

and 'service to gods' 2, 27, 32, 
41-3, 110, 130-1, 138-9, 
177, 183, 185-6 

and Socrates 25-6, 112-20, 155, 
177, 244 

and ‘sound thinking’ 127, 129 
n. 68 

Stoics on 110-11, 124 

and war, see war 

Xenophanes on 110-11, 124, 230 

Zeno on 110-11 

see also Apollo of Delphi; chres- 
moidoi; chresmologoi; 
dreams; manteis; Zeus 

dreams 120-5, 133-4, 138 

Aristotle on, see Aristotle 

criticisms of 122-3, 130, 244 

and daimones 26 n. 91, 119, 121, 
123 

Democritus on 124, 236 

Diogenes on 124, 130 

and divination 110-12, 116, 
119-25, 138, 183 

means of knowing gods 124, 236 

of Socrates 116, 121-2 


Egyptians 71, 73, 106, 223, 225, 
231 

Empedocles 41 n. 30, 69-70 

Endymion 242 

Epicurus 5 


on charis 44 n. 6, 178 n. 96 

on celestial bodies 22, 234-6 

on ‘dearness to gods’ 182 n. 111 

and dedications 97, 101 

divination, rejection of 110-11, 
124, 230 

and festivals 85, 94-5 

gods of 15, 44-5, 59, 203, 229 

on honouring the gods 161 

on means of knowing gods 236 

and oaths 156 

and prayer 44-5, 59, 244 

on ‘proper respect for gods’ 159 

on ‘religious correctness’ 161 

on sacrifices 44, 58-9 

on statues 97 


Epimenides 57 n. 45 
Eros 24, 31, 46 n. 11, 47 n. 17, 115, 


146, 164 n. 65, 184 n. 118, 
244 n. 5 


eudaimonia 6-9, 84, 98, 184 n. 118, 


186, 198 n. 33, 208, 222, 226 
Aristotle on, see Aristotle 
Chrvsippus on 8 
Cleanthes on 8 
of the dead 146, 201-2 
and 'dearness to gods' 180, 

185-6, 201—2, 249 
and festivals 84—5 
of the gods 197 n. 27 
and laws 228 
and moral goodness 185-6, 

201-2, 228, 241 
praved for 47 
and 'proper respect for gods' 185, 

241 
and ‘religious correctness’ 147, 

185, 241 
and sacrifices 81 
and ‘service to gods’ 40-2, 51, 65, 

95, 248 
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eudaimonia (cont.) 
Stoics on 8 
Zeno on 8 
Euhemerus 231-3 
evpnuwa, see ‘good speech’ 
Euripides 232-3 
evpoeTjera, see ‘proper respect for 
gods’ 
exegetai 57, 104-5, 107-9, 130-1, 
134, 136, 147 n. 15 


Fate, Stoic 50 
festivals 16, 23, 27, 79, 82-95 

and Apollo 1, 83, 87-8, 90, 121, 
134, 137 

and Ares 87 

Aristotle on, see Aristotle 

and Artemis 87 

and Athena 88-9, 92 

in Athens 49, 81, 85-9, 92, 94 

and Bendis 85-6 

and charis 80, 89, 179, 246 

criticisms of 60, 63, 91-4, 193-4 

and Curetes 88 

Democritus on 83 

Diogenes on 93 n. 123 

and Dionysus, see Dionysus 

and education 83, 87-90, 95, 
212 

Epicurus on 85, 94-5 

established by divination 1, 84-5, 
134, 137-8, 177 

and eudaimonia 84-5 

of heroes 87 

honouring the gods 56, 63, 80, 
84-5, 89, 94-5, 160, 164-5 

of Magnesia 1, 79-80, 83-4, 
86-8, 104-6, 130, 132, 134 

of marriage, see marriage 

and Muses 83, 87-8, 90, 92 

officials of 104—9, 130, 134 
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and ‘proper respect for the gods, 
see ‘proper respect’ 

propitiating a deity 84-5 

Pythagoras on 86 

and ‘service to gods’ 63 

Theopompus on 63, 154 

of women 79 

and Zeus 86-7 

funerals, see dead, the 


Ge 224, 230 
‘good speech’ (evponpuwa) 49, 
59-61, 92, 235 
Aristotle on 60 n. 35, 146 
and 'dearness to gods’ 32, 
183-4 
and lies about gods 60-1, 92 
n. 120, 145-6, 240 
and parents 38 
in prayer 49, 60-1, 146 
and ‘proper respect for gods’ 60, 
154, 240 
and ‘religious correctness’ 146 
at sacrifices 59-61, 67, 92, 120 
n. 33, 146, 154 
and ‘service to gods’ 32, 183-4 
Great Gods, of Samothrace 101 


health 199, 218 
and divination 138 
and gods 16, 220, 226, 248 
as human good 98, 219-20, 
249 
as object of prayer 40, 46-7, 138, 
176 
and purifications 138 
as reward for ‘service to 
gods’ 40-1, 138, 176 
Hecate 64, 165 
Hector 145 
Helen 237 n. 101 
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Helios 20-1, 74, 106 
of Magnesia 21 n. 70 
Hephaestus 221, 230, 231 n. 81 
of Athens 223-7, 238 
of Magnesia 157 
Hera 211 n. 11 
of Euripides 17, 239 n. 105 
of Homer 238 
of Magnesia 108 n. 179, 148 n. 17 
Heracles 17, 40, 232, 239 n. 105 
Heraclides of Pontus 86 
Heraclitus 5 
and daimones 23 n. 83 
on Dionysiac festivals 91-2 
on praying to statues 96-7 
on purity in sacrificing 66 n. 65 
Hermarchus 51 n. 26 
Hermes 63, 165 
Herodotus 204 
on gods of Homer and 
Hesiod 213-14 
on Persian gods 20 
heroes, as deities 96-7, 244 
as children of the gods 23 n. 78, 
89, 197 n. 28 
as class of deities 22-6, 135 
festivals of 87 
honouring of 53, 89, 153, 170 
n. 81 
of Magnesia 79, 87 
‘proper respect for’ 154, 170 
n. 81 
rank among deities 26, 247-8 
‘service to’ 32, 105, 131, 133, 196, 
243 
Hesiod 19, 93 n. 123, 237-9 
daimones of 23-4 
and Empedocles 70 
gods of 15-18, 165 n. 68, 209, 
213-14, 217, 237, 239 
and Muses 55 n. 27 
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on rewards from gods 199 
on sacrifice 154 
and ‘service to gods’ 30 
and Zeno 165 n. 68 
Hestia of Magnesia 246—7 
Hipparchus 95 n. 128 
Hippodamus 246 
Hippolvtus 54, 239 n. 105 
Homer 19, 93 n. 123, 205 n. 49, 
213-14, 237-9 
gods of 2, 15-18, 45, 209, 
213-14, 237 
and Muses 51 n. 27 
on oaths 17 
praver in 14, 17, 45, 51 n. 27 
and purity 65—6 
on rewards from gods 199 
on sacrifice in 17, 45, 74 
homicide 
and curses 54, 105 
and divination 136, 177 
of kin 54, 149, 166 n. 72, 200, 
202-3 
pollution from 65-6, 100 n. 148, 
102, 105, 108, 136 
and ‘proper respect’ 140 n. 2 
punished in afterlife 200-2, 245 
and ‘religious correctness’ 65, 
140 n. 2, 149-51, 200-3 
trials for 54, 130, 177 
homoiosis 188-9, 197—200, 218 
honouring the gods 13, 34-9, 42, 
56-7, 62, 78, 82, 102, 153-4, 
158, 160-5, 170 n. 81, 172-3, 
181-2, 210, 231-2, 247-9 
and their altars 164, 175 
Aristotle on, see Aristotle 
and charis 42, 61 n. 56, 62, 64, 
78, 89, 96, 154, 163, 169, 179, 
248 
through dances, see dances 
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honouring the gods (cont.) 

through dedications, 
see dedications 

Epicurus on 161 

through festivals, see festivals 

giving knowledge of gods 164, 
211-12, 236 

through hvmns 56 

through pravers 160 

and ‘proper respect for gods’, see 
'proper respect' 

and 'religious correctness' 30-1, 
64 n. 59, 154, 161 

through sacrifices 31, 35, 55-7, 
59, 61 n. 56, 62-3, 70-1, 
73—8, 80, 82, 84-5, 145, 154, 
160, 163-5, 170, 248 

and their sanctuaries 153, 163, 
175 

and ‘service to gods’ 30-1, 34-9, 
42, 62-4, 82, 160, 165, 216 

Theophrastus on, see Theophrastus 

Theopompus on, see Theopompus 

and xenoi 158, 163-4 

Zeno on, see Zeno 
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and Anaxagoras 20-1 
causes of 159, 166, 250 
and introducing new gods 
114 n. 13, 115, 159-60, 
194-5 
laws concerning 52, 105, 134, 
141-2, 144-5, 160 n. 57, 
166, 170, 194-5 
and mistaken beliefs about 
gods 115, 158-9, 168, 174, 
240, 250 
and Protagoras 210 
and sacrifices 141, 144-5, 158 
n. 54, 168 
and Socrates 114—15, 159-60, 
162 n. 62, 174, 194-5, 203 
n. 46, 240 n. 108 
and stealing sacred property 166, 
170 
Xenophanes on 159 n. 55 
laws, unwritten 37, 136, 148, 196, 
216, 244 
Leto 98 
Lucretius 234 
Lycurgus of Athens 94 


Horae 74 Lycurgus of Sparta 136 n. 82, 228 
hymns 18, 23, 53, 56, 79, 84 n. 96, 
137, 179, 183 magic 239 n. 105 
Wepoovr.wa, see ‘stealing sacred criticisms and punishments 
things’ of 46, 52, 59, 106, 129-30, 


158 n. 54, 197, 250 

and daimones 24 

Persian 32 n. 9 

persuading the gods 46, 52, 59, 
106, 197 

manteis 120, 125-30, 136, 244 
Aristotle on 129-30 
criticisms of 45, 129-30, 136-7, 


incest 136, 148, 184, 196, 216, 
244, 250 


Jefferson, Thomas 236 n. 96 
Kudoimos 69-70 


‘lack of respect for gods’ 


(apoewfera) 9, 30, 140-2, 250 
162 n. 62, 175, 189 n. 7, 200, and the daimonion 112 n. 8, 119, 
238; see also ‘proper respect’ 145, 244 
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duties in Magnesia 104-5, 130, 
134 
Euthyphro as 128-9 
inspired 126-30, 249 
and ‘service to gods’ 32 
Socrates as 125 
status of 129 
marriage 108-9, 149-50 
and divination 177 
made sacred 147, 168 
as object of prayer 46-7 
prayers at 52, 80, 147, 151 
and ‘religious correctness’ 147-8, 
150-1, 168 
sacrifices at 80, 84 n. 96, 104, 
147 
Melissus of Samos 209 n. 3 
Menander 59 
metempsychosis 68-70, 199 n. 36 
Pythagoras on 68-70 
Minos 146, 227-8 
Mnemosyne 51 n. 27 
Moirai 80 
Musaeus 199 n. 38 
Muses 51 n. 27, 83, 87-9, 92, 111, 
121, 221 
mysteries 129, 245 
at Eleusis 74, 81 n. 92 
Orphic 68, 107 


Nemesis 38 


oaths 17 n. 58, 155-7, 168, 204, 205 

n. 51, 250 

Aristotle on 156 n. 46, 157 

Chrysippus on 156 n. 45 

Cleanthes on 156 n. 45 

and 'dearness to gods’ 32, 
183-4 

Epicurus on 156 

and Helios 20 
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Homer on 17 
of jurors 155, 195 
and laws 54 n. 36, 155 n. 41, 196, 
226 
and ‘proper respect for gods, 
see 'proper respect' 
Pvthagoras on 156 n. 45 
and 'recognizing the gods' 155 
and 'religious correctness' 140 
n. 2, 150-1, 157, 195 
in sanctuaries 157 n. 46, 195 
and 'service to gods' 32, 183 
and xenoi 156 n. 41 
Oedipus 48, 54 
Oenomaus of Gadara 119 
oracles 81, 96, 111, 112 n. 7, 116, 
119, 125, 135, 137 n. 84, 183, 
214, 228, 249; see also Apollo 
of Delphi 
orphans 251 
Orpheus and Orphics 68, 107, 199 
n. 38, 213 n. 18 
oVoLoTITAV, see ‘religious 
correctness’ 
Ouranus 81, 218 
of Euhemerus 232 


Panathenaea 92 n. 120, 95 n. 128, 
223 
parents 182 
and charis 36-9, 149, 179 
and curses 54 
and ‘dearness to gods’ 184-5 
eating of 69 
‘good speech’ toward 38 
honour to 36-9, 54, 78, 148-9, 
153-4, 163-4, 170 n. 81, 
216, 244, 247-8 
and ‘proper respect’ 37, 141 n. 2, 
153-4, 170 n. 81, 184, 
196, 200 
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parents (cont.) 
proper treatment of 149-51, 153, 
169, 184-5, 201 
and ‘religious correctness’ 38, 
141 n. 2, 148-51, 153-4, 
164, 168-9, 170 n. 81, 185, 
196, 201-3, 209 
religious education by 51, 191, 
212-13 
“service to’ 33, 36-9, 42, 148-9 
unwritten laws about 196, 216, 
244 
Patroclus 145-6 
Pentheus 176 
Pericles 80 n. 89, 83-4, 164, 
210-12, 236 
Perithous 146 
Persaeus 231 
Persians 20, 41 n. 32, 75 n. 84, 100, 
212 
Phoenix 45, 54 
Phryne 114, 160 n. 57 
Pindar 192-3, 205 n. 49, 237 
Pisistratus 95 n. 128 
Pluton 79 
poets and poetry 129, 185, 200, 205 
n. 49, 210; see also comedy; 
Hesiod; Homer; tragedy 
and Apollo 88, 221 
criticisms of 60-1, 92—4, 159, 
214, 238-9 
and divine inspiration 126, 221 
and Muses 88, 221 
and prayers 53 
as source for religion 16-19, 35, 
204-6, 213-14, 232-3, 
238-40 
pollution 65-70, 78, 166-7, 218 
n. 35 
and Apollo of Delphi, see Apollo 
of Delphi 
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and the dead 65, 98-9, 105 
and dedications 98—100 
and divination 132, 135, 136-9, 
177 
Empedocles on 69-70 
and funerals 65, 105, 135-6 
Heraclitus on 66 n. 65 
and Helios 20 
of homicide, see homicide 
Orphics on 68 
of priests 102, 105, 135 
Pythagoreans on 65-7, 69, 111 
and ‘religious correctness’ 65, 67 
n. 67, 68, 141, 144, 169, 218 
n. 35 
and sacrifices 66, 68—70, 78, 141, 
144 
of sanctuaries 65, 99-100, 133 
of the soul 66-7, 137 
of suicide 136 
Theophrastus on 66-7, 78, 145 
Porphyry 55 n. 40, 66 n. 66, 77 
Poseidon 69-70, 146 
of Athens 205 
of Atlantis 99 n. 144, 136, 195, 
225-7, 230 
of Homer 17 n. 58 
Posidonius 17 n. 57, 47 
prayers 17 n. 58, 18, 27, 43—55, 133, 
240 
to Agathe Tyche 53 
to Apollo 14 n. 49, 51 n. 27 
Aristippus on 47 n. 17 
Aristotle on 37, 47-8 
beginning and ending 
activities 41, 51, 174-5, 
245, 247 
to Bendis 85-6 
and charis 14 n. 49, 30-1, 43, 45 
n. 7, 171 n. 82, 175, 178-9, 
211 
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and Cleanthes 50 

criticisms of 3, 44-8, 50, 52-5, 
98, 177 

as curses, see curses 

and daimones 23-4, 119 

and 'dearness to gods’ 31, 47, 118 
n. 112, 183 n. 115 

Democritus on 47 n. 13 

Diogenes on 47 nn. 13 and 17 

Epicurus on 44-5, 59, 244 

and ‘good speech’ 49, 60-1, 146 

Heraclitus on 96-7 

Hermarchus on 51 n. 26, 244 

Homeric, see Homer 

and justice 49-50, 53 

and marriage, see marriage 

to Muses 51 n. 27 

objects of 3, 40, 46-53, 101, 
176-7, 220, 244-5 

of parents 37 

persuading gods 43-6, 52, 197, 
250 

and priests 52, 101-5, 147 

proper 3, 30-1, 41, 47—50, 53, 55, 
61, 177 

and ‘proper respect for gods, 
see ‘proper respect’ 

propitiating the gods 41, 45 n. 9, 
51-2, 159, 243 

Pythagoras on 48-9, 177 

and ‘religious correctness’ 31, 41, 
43, 144, 151, 169, 171 n. 82, 
178, 211 

and religious education 51, 81, 
212-13 

and ‘service to gods’ 2, 27, 30-2, 
40-1, 43-4, 51, 59, 95, 176, 
248 

and ‘sound thinking’ 36, 51, 
174-5, 244-5, 247 

to statues 96—7 
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status vs. sacrifices and dedica- 
tions 55, 248 
Stilpon on 45 n. 7, 178 n. 98 
Xenophanes on 50, 53 
to Zeus 46 n. 12, 49-50 
priests and priestesses 5, 101-7, 200 
Antisthenes on 107 
Aristotle on 102-4, 107, 245-6 
begging 45, 52, 106, 129, 213 n. 18 
criticisms of 105, 129; see also 
priests; begging 
in Magnesia 52, 54, 80, 102-6, 
130, 134-5 
priests and priestesses 5, 101-7, 200 
and Plato’s auditors 105-6, 135 
and pollution 102, 105, 135 
and prayer and sacrifice 24, 52, 
54, 80, 101-6, 147 
selection of 102, 178-9 
status of 101-3, 105, 246 
Prodicus 5, 231-3 
Prometheus 221, 231 n. 81, 230-1 
‘proper respect for gods’ 
(evpoewfera) 6-7, 9, 15, 27, 
37, 140-5, 152-86; see also 
‘lack of respect’ 
Apollo of Delphi on 58, 64, 
131-2, 137, 172 
Aristotle on, see Aristotle 
from benefits received 215-6, 231 
and charis 30-1, 62, 64, 82, 154, 
169, 171 n. 82, 207 
continual 63-4, 76, 78-9, 169 
and correct beliefs about 
gods 195, 236 
and 'dearness to gods’ 31, 63, 
137, 180-4 
through dedications 41, 69, 
137, 160 
and divination 114, 137, 177, 
185-6 
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'proper respect for gods' (cont.) 
Epicurus on 159 
and eudaimonta 185, 241 


through festivals 79, 137, 154, 160 


and ‘good speech’ 60, 154, 240 

and honouring the gods 62-4, 
143, 153-4, 158, 160-4, 
169-70, 173 n. 86, 175, 
195, 216 

and introducing new gods 114 
n. 13, 159, 195 

and justice 29, 31, 190, 194-6, 
202, 205, 207, 241 

and nomoi 58, 64, 104, 132, 163, 
168, 172, 196 

and oaths 140 n. 2, 155-7, 168, 
184, 195 

and pollution 141 

through prayer 30-1, 41, 60, 160, 
169, 171 n. 82, 175 

rewards from 154, 176-86, 207, 
249 

through sacrifice 30-1, 36, 41, 
58, 60, 62—4, 76-9, 82, 132, 
137, 141, 144, 154, 158 n. 54, 
159-60, 168-170, 171 n. 82, 
172, 177, 179, 184, 190 n. 8, 
248 

and sanctuaries 141, 153 

and ‘service to gods’ 2, 27, 29-31, 
41, 58, 63, 140, 160, 168-71, 
174, 176, 189, 196, 205, 207 

and Socrates 58, 62, 114, 131-2, 
141, 154-5, 174, 177 

and ‘sound thinking’ 154-5, 
171-2, 173 n. 86, 174-6, 
188-90 

and suppliants 157-8 

Theophrastus on, 
see Theophrastus 

Theopompus on 62-4, 154, 248 
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and unwritten laws 37, 216, 244 
and xenoi 157-8 


propitiousness of gods 


(iWAaoWTAV) 11, 40-1, 
146 
through dance 41, 84-5 
through dedications 69 
of the dead 131, 135 
and divination 113, 118, 177 
through festivals 85 
through prayer 41, 45 n. 9, 51-2, 
159, 243 
benefits from 40, 85 
through sacrifice 41, 45 n. 9, 52, 
84-5, 159 
through ‘service to gods’ 40, 42 
through statues 41 


Protagoras 97, 157 n. 46, 191, 


209-10, 230-1 


purity, see pollution 
Pythagoras and Pythagoreans 5, 


67-70, 111, 200 n. 39 
and Apollo 111, 179 
on athletic festivals 86 
and divination 110-12 
and metempsvchosis 68—70 
and oaths 156 n. 45 
on pollution 65-7, 69, 111 
on prayer 48-9, 177 
on sacrifice 65—70, 111, 179 
and Zeus 111 


Pvthia, see Apollo of Delphi 


'recognizing the gods' 


(vomm bew Tov;V Jeouwv) 
11, 15, 21 n. 72, 231 

and altars 231 

and honouring the gods 
162 n. 62 

and oaths 155 

and sacrifices 154 
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and 'service to gods' 29 

and Socrates 21 n. 72, 25-6, 29, 
114-15, 154-5, 160, 162, 
194-5 

and statues 96, 231 

‘religious correctness’ 
(o#crowrn) 2, 6-7, 11-12, 
15, 104, 140-52, 167-78, 
187-207, 219 n. 41 

and abortions 148 

and accounts of god 60 n. 53, 
112 n. 8, 115, 145-6, 151-2, 
158, 214, 240 

Aristotle on, see Aristotle 

and cannibalism 74-5, 150 

causes of 166 

caution concerning 144, 170, 
192 

and charis 30-1, 169, 171 n. 82, 
178, 211 

and conventions and tradi- 
tions 82, 143, 145, 161, 
168-70, 172, 185 

and 'dearness to gods, 
see 'dearness 
to gods' 

and dedications 41, 98, 193 

and divination 121 

Epicurus on 161 

and eudaimonta 147, 185, 241 

of the gods 198 n. 32 

and gods' names 211 

and 'good speech' 146 

and homicide, see homicide 

and honouring the gods 30-1, 64 
n. 59, 154, 161 

and human sacrifice 145 

and incest 136 n. 81, 148, 196, 250 

and justice 28-9, 31, 77, 143 n. 8, 
144, 150 n. 26, 166, 173, 
187—207, 240—1 


and ‘lack of respect for gods’ 141-2, 
144-5, 160 n. 57, 170 

laws concerning 141-4, 160 
n. 57, 166, 172, 185, 194-6, 
203 

and marriage 147-8, 150-1, 168 

and oaths, see oaths 

and parents, treatment of, see 
parents 

and pollution, see pollution 

and prayer, see prayers 

and ‘proper respect for gods’ 154, 
171 n. 82 

rewards and punishments 31, 65, 
73, 153, 176-86, 192-3, 
199—203, 207 

and sacrifices 30-1, 41, 58, 64-5, 
68, 73-4, 77, 82, 98, 104, 141, 
144-5, 151, 168-71, 178, 
193, 194 nn. 18 and 19 

and sanctuaries 141 

and 'service to gods' 2, 27, 29-31, 
41, 140, 168—-9, 170-1, 174, 
176, 180 n. 105, 189-90, 196, 
203, 205, 207 

and sexual licence 147-8, 151, 195 

and slaves, treatment of 152 

and Socrates 112 n. 8, 115, 121, 
141, 145-6 

and ‘sound thinking’ 144, 154, 
171-2, 174-5, 187-9, 191-2 

and stealing sacred things 151, 
166-7, 170, 175, 194, 201-2 

Stoics on 190 n. 8 

and suicide 150 

and supplicants 151, 158 

Theophrastus on, 
see Theophrastus 

as avirtue 142, 143 n. 8, 168, 
171, 173, 191-2, 203 

and xenoi 150-1, 158, 202 
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Rhadvmanthvs 202 
Rhea 218 


sacrifices 2, 16, 17 n. 58, 18, 27, 

4344, 55-83, 101-8, 133, 
137, 193, 240 

and Apollo of Delphi 1, 57-8, 
63-4, 73, 75-6, 105, 111, 
131-2, 134-5, 138, 163, 165, 
172, 178-9, 243 

Aristotle on, see Aristotle 

at Athens 57 n. 45, 60-1, 76 

and celestial deities 20 

and charis 14 n. 49, 30-1, 36, 
55-6, 62, 64, 67, 74, 78, 80, 
82, 154, 163, 171 n. 82, 
178-9, 240, 246, 248 

criticisms of 58-9, 62-4, 67-70, 
77, 98, 179 

and curses 54 

and daimones 23-4, 119 

and 'dearness to gods’ 31, 63, 
184, 193, 249 

Diogenes on 47n. 13,58, 80n. 91 

and divination 57-8, 60, 78, 81, 
85, 111-12, 114, 120, 133, 
137-9, 177 

Empedocles on 69-70 

Epicurus on 44, 58-9 

and Epimenides 57 n. 45 

expensive 39, 61-7, 82, 135, 179, 
184, 193, 248-9 

and festivals 60—1, 63, 79-80, 84, 
87-8 

and ‘good speech’, see ‘good 
speech’ 

Heraclitus on 66 n. 65 

Hesiod on 154 

Homer on 17, 45, 74 

and honouring the gods, see 
honouring the gods 
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